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WITHIN  THE  EIM.^ 

The  first  sense  of  it  all  to  me  after  the  first  shock  and  horror 
was  that  of  a  sudden  leap  back  into  life  of  the  violence  with 
which  the  American  Civil  War  broke  upon  us,  at  the  North, 
fifty-four  years  ago,  when  I  had  a  consciousness  of  youth  which 
perhaps  equalled  in  vivacity  my  present  consciousness  of  age. 
The  illusion  was  complete,  in  its  immediate  rush;  everything 
quite  exactly  matched  in  the  two  cases ;  the  tension  of  the  hours 
after  the  flag  of  the  Union  had  been  fired  upon  in  South  Carolina 
living  again,  with  a  tragic  strangeness  of  recurrence,  in  the  in¬ 
terval  during  which  the  fate  of  Belgium  hung  in  the  scales  and 

(1)  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  explain  how  Within  the  Rim 
came  to  be  written. 

Those  who  knew  Henry  James  not  as  a  name  but  as  a  man  will  approach 
this  sketch  less  with  the  detached  interest  of  critics  than  with  the  warm 
sympathy  of  friends,  and  to  them  these  few  details  of  its  origin  may  be  of 
interest.  Within  the  Rim  was  one  of  the  last  things  Henry  James  ever  wrote, 
and  one  of  the  few  things  he  wrote  about  the  war. 

In  November,  1914,  I  organised  a  matinie  which  laid  the  financial  foundations 
of  the  Arts  Fund — a  scheme  started  by  Miss  Constance  Collier  for  the  relief 
of  artists  in  distress  owing  to  the  war. 

We  had  naturally  relied  on  dramatic  and  musical  entertainments  as  our  chief 
sources  of  income,  but  as  all  the  four  arts  had  benefited  equally  by  our  fund 
we  wished  to  give  to  painting  and  literature  an  opportunity  of  making  their 
contributions  through  the  medium  of  an  album.  I  was  lunching  with  Henry 
James  in  February,  1915,  and  he  promised  to  write  something  for  us.  ‘‘It 
must  be  about  the  war,”  he  said,  ‘‘I  can  think  of  nothing  else.”  Three  weeks 
later  he  asked  me  to  lunch  with  him  again  in  order  that  he  might  read  me  what 
he  had  written. 

I  can  see  him  now  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire,  his  tongue  caressing  the  words 
—conducting  his  verbal  orchestration  with  his  foot,  as  if  by  beating  time  he 
could  force  his  complicated  passages  into  a  shape  intelligible  to  the  listener. 

After  it  was  over  he  brushed  aside  my  thanks  and  began  talking  about  the 
war  and  then  the  younger  generation  till  gradually,  under  the  spell  of  his 
conversation,  lunch  faded  into  tea,  and  it  was  time  for  me  to  go.  I  asked  for 
the  precious  manuscript,  but  he  told  me  he  would  send  it  round  by  messenger, 
as  I  was  certain  to  leave  it  in  the  taxi.  I  assured  him  that  I  would  look  after 
and  cherish  it  like  a  child.  So  he  confided  it  to  my  care. 

Ultimately  the  Committee  of  the  Arts  Fund  abandoned  the  idea  of  an  album. 

I  told  Henry  James  and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  me  to  return  him  his 
manuscript,  but  he  said  :  ‘‘It  is  yours,  my  dear  child,  to  do  what  you  will  with.” 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  November,  1915,  at  a  view  of  my  sister’s 
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the  possibilities  of  that  of  France  looked  this  country  harder  in 
the  face,  one  recognised,  than  any  possibility,  even  that  of  the 
England  of  the  Armada,  even  that  of  the  long  Napoleonic  menace, 
could  be  imagined  to  have  looked  her.  The  analogy  quickened 
and  deepened  with  every  elapsing  hour ;  the  drop  of  the  balance 
under  the  invasion  of  Belgium  reproduced  with  intensity  the 
agitation  of  the  New  England  air  by  Mr.  Lincoln’s  call  to  arms, 
and  I  went  about  for  a  short  space  as  with  the  queer  secret 
locked  in  my  breast  of  at  least  already  knowing  how  such  occa¬ 
sions  helped  and  what  a  big  war  was  going  to  mean.  That  this 
was  literally  a  light  in  the  darkness,  or  that  it  materially  helped 
the  prospect  to  be  considered,  is  perhaps  more  than  I  can  say; 
but  it  at  least  added  the  strangest  of  savours,  an  inexpressible 
romantic  thrill,  to  the  harsh  taste  of  the  crisis  ;  I  found  myself 
literally  knowing  “by  experience”  what  immensities,  what  mon¬ 
strosities,  what  revelations  of  what  immeasurabilities,  our  affair 
would  carry  in  its  bosom — a  knowledge  that  flattered' me  by  its 
hint  of  immunity  from  illusion.  The  sudden  new  tang  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  flagrant  difference,  as  one  noted,  in  the  look  of 
everything,  especially  in  that  of  people’s  faces,  the  expressions, 
the  hushes,  the  clustered  groups,  the  detached  wonderers,  and 
slow-paced  public  meditators,  were  so  many  impressions  long 
before  received  and  in  which  the  stretch  of  more  than  half  a 
century  had  still  left  a  sharpness.  So  I  took  the  case  in  and 
drew  a  vague  comfort,  I  can  scarce  say  why,  from  recognition; 
so,  while  recognition  lasted,  I  found  it  come  home  to  me  that  we, 
we  of  the  ancient  day,  had  known,  had  tremendously  learnt, 
what  the  awful  business  is  when  it  is  “long,”  when  it  remains 
for  months  and  months  bitter  and  arid,  void  even  of  any  great 
honour.  In  consequence  of  which,  under  the  rapid  rise  of  pre¬ 
sumptions  of  difficulty,  to  whatever  effect  of  dismay  or  of  excite¬ 
ment,  my  possession  of  something  like  a  standard  of  difficulty, 
and,  as  I  might  perhaps  feel  too,  of  success,  became  in  its  way 
a  private  luxury. 

My  point  is,  however,  that  upon  this  luxury  I  was  allowed  after 

wedding  presents.  I  again  asked  him  whether  he  really  wanted  me  to  keep 
Within  the  Rim,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  did.  He  then  inquired  what  I 
would  wear  as  a  bridesmaid.  “Orange,”  I  told  him.  “I  shall  see  you  to¬ 
morrow  as  a  flame,”  he  said.  Thirty-six  hours  later  he  had  his  stroke,  and  I 
never  saw  him  again. 

Now  that  he  is  dead  I  am  publishing  Within  the  Rim  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  originally  intended  it. 

It  is  his  legacy  to  the  literature  of  the  war  and  to  the  English  nation,  for 
it  shows  him  not  only  as  a  great  artist,  but  as  a  great  soldier  fighting  our 
battles. 

Elizabeth  Asquith. 

March,  1916. 
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all  but  ever  so  scautly  to  feed.  I  am  unable  to  say  when  exactly 
it  was  that  the  rich  analogy,  the  fine  and  sharp  identity  between 
the  faded  and  the  vivid  case  broke  down,  with  the  support  ob¬ 
scurely  derived  from  them ;  the  moment  anyhow  came  soon 
enough  at  w^hich  experience  felt  the  ground  give  w'ay  and  that 
one  swung  off  into  space,  into  history,  into  darkness,  with  every 
lamp  extinguished  and  every  abyss  gaping.  It  ceased  quite  to 
matter  for  reassurance  that  the  victory  of  the  North  had  been 
so  delayed  and  yet  so  complete,  that  our  struggle  had  w'orn  upon 
the  world  of  the  time,  and  quite  to  exasperation,  as  could  well 
be  remembered,  by  its  length;  if  the  present  complication  should 
but  begin  to  be  as  long  as  it  was  broad  no  term  of  comparison 
borrowed  from  the  past  would  so  much  as  begin  to  fit  it.  I  might 
have  found  it  humiliating ;  in  fact,  however,  I  found  it  of  the 
most  commanding  interest,  whether  at  certain  hours  of  dire 
apprehension  or  at  certain  others  of  the  finer  probability,  that 
the  biggest  like  convulsion  our  generations  had  known  was  still 
but  too  clearly  to  be  left  far  behind  for  exaltations  and  terrors, 
for  effort  and  result,  as  a  general  exhibition  of  the  perversity  of 
nations  and  of  the  energy  of  man.  Such  at  least  was  the  turn 
the  comparison  took  at  a  given  moment  in  a  remembering  mind 
that  had  been  steeped,  so  far  as  its  restricted  contact  went,  but 
in  the  Northern  story;  1  did,  I  confess,  cling  awhile  to  the  fancy 
that  what  loomed  perhaps  for  England,  what  already  did  so 
much  more  than  loom  for  crucified  Belgium,  what  was  let  loose 
in  a  torrent  upon  indestructible  France,  might  correspond  more 
or  less  with  the  pressure  of  the  old  terrible  time  as  the  fighting 
South  had  had  to  know  it,  and  with  the  grim  conditions  under 
which  she  had  at  last  given  way.  For  the  rest  of  the  matter, 
as  I  say,  the  difference  of  aspect  produced  by  the  difference  of 
intensity  cut  short  very  soon  my  vision  of  similitude.  The  in¬ 
tensity  swallow'ed  up  everything ;  the  rate  and  the  scale  and 
the  speed,  the  unprecedented  engines,  the  vast  incalculable  con¬ 
nections,  the  immediate  presence,  as  it  were,  of  France  and 
Belgium,  whom  one  could  hear  pant,  through  the  summer  air,  in 
their  effort  and  their  alarm,  these  things,  with  the  prodigious 
might  of  the  enemy  added,  made  me  say,  dropping  into  humility 
in  a  manner  that  resembled  not  a  little  a  drop  into  still  greater 
depths,  “Oh  no,  that  surely  can’t  have  been  ‘  a  patch  ’  on  this  !  ” 
Which  conclusion  made  accordingly  for  a  new  experience  alto¬ 
gether,  such  as  I  gratefully  embrace  here  an  occasion  not  to  leave 
unrecorded. 

It  was  in  the  first  place,  after  the  strangest  fashion,  a  sense 
of  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  the  most  benign  conditions 
of  light  and  air,  of  sky  and  sea,  the  most  beautiful  English 
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summer  conceivable,  mixed  themselves  with  all  the  violence  of 
action  and  passion,  the  other  so  hideous  and  piteous,  so  heroic 
and  tragic  facts,  and  flouted  them  as  with  the  example  of  some¬ 
thing  far  superior.  Never  were  desperate  doings  so  blandly 
lighted  up  as  by  the  tw’o  unforgettable  months  that  I  was  to 
spend  so  much  of  in  looking  over  from  the  old  rampart  of  a  little 
high-perched  Sussex  town  at  the  bright  blue  streak  of  the 
Channel,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  us  at  its  nearest  point,  the 
point  to  which  it  had  receded  after  washing  our  rock-base  in 
its  earlier  ages,  and  staring  at  the  bright  mystery  beyond  the 
rim  of  the  furthest  opaline  reacn.  Just  on  the  other  side  of  that 
finest  of  horizon-lines  history  was  raging  at  a  pitch  new  under 
the  sun  ;  thinly  masked  by  that  shameless  smile  the  Belgian 
horror  grew ;  the  curve  of  the  globe  toward  these  things  was 
of  the  scantest,  and  yet  the  hither  spaces  of  the  purest,  the 
interval  representing  only  charm  and  calm  and  ease.  One  grew 
to  feel  that  the  nearer  elements,  those  of  land  and  water  and 
sky  at  their  loveliest,  were  making  thus,  day  after  day,  a  par¬ 
ticular  prodigious  point,  insisting  in  their  manner  on  a  sense 
and  a  wondrous  story  which  it  would  be  the  restless  watcher’s 
fault  if  he  didn’t  take  in.  Not  that  these  were  hints  or  arts 
against  which  he  was  in  the  least  degree  proof ;  they  penetrated 
with  every  hour  deeper  into  the  soul,  and,  the  contemplations  I 
speak  of  aiding,  irresistibly  worked  out  an  endless  volume  of 
references.  It  was  all  somehow  the  history  of  the  hour  addressing 
itself  to  the  individual  mind — or  to  that  in  any  case  of  the  person, 
at  once  so  appalled  and  so  beguiled,  of  whose  response  to  the 
whole  appeal  I  attempt  this  brief  account.  Eoundabout  him 
stretched  the  scene  of  his  fondest  frequentation  as  time  had  de¬ 
termined  the  habit ;  but  it  was  as  if  every  reason  and  every 
sentiment  conducing  to  the  connection  had,  under  the  shock  of 
events,  entered  into  solution  with  every  other,  so  that  the  only 
thinkable  approach  to  rest,  that  is  to  the  recovery  of  an  inw^ard 
order,  would  be  in  restoring  them  each,  or  to  as  many  as  w’ould 
serve  the  purpose,  some  individual  dignity  and  some  form. 

It  came  indeed  largely  of  itself,  my  main  help  to  the  repara- 
tory,  the  re-identifying  process ;  came  by  this  very  chance  that 
in  the  splendour  of  the  season  there  w'as  no  mistaking  the  case 
or  the  plea.  “This,  as  you  can  see  better  than  ever  before,” 
the  elements  kept  conspiring  to  say,  “is  the  rare,  the  sole,  the 
exquisite  England  w'hose  w^eight  now  hangs  in  the  balance,  and 
your  appreciation  of  whose  value,  much  as  in  the  easy  years  you 
may  have  taken  it  for  granted,  seems  exposed  to  some  fresh 
and  strange  and  strong  determinant,  something  that  breaks  in 
like  a  character  of  high  colour  in  a  play.”  Nothing  could  have 
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thrilled  me  more,  I  recognise,  than  the  threat  of  this  irruption 
or  than  the  dramatic  pitch ;  yet  a  degree  of  pain  attached  to  the 
ploughed-up  state  it  implied — so  that,  with  an  elderly  dread  of 
a  waste  of  emotion,  I  fear  I  almost  pusillanimously  asked  myself 
why  a  sentiment  from  so  far  back  recorded  as  lively  should  need 
to  become  any  livelier,  and  in  fact  should  hesitate  to  beg  off 
from  the  higher  diapason.  I  felt  as  the  quiet  dweller  in  a  tene¬ 
ment  so  often  feels  w^hen  the  question  of  “structural  improve¬ 
ments  ”  is  thrust  upon  him ;  my  house  of  the  spirit,  amid  every¬ 
thing  about  me,  had  become  more  and  more  the  inhabited,  ad¬ 
justed,  familiar  home,  quite  big  enough  and  sound  enough  for 
the  spirit’s  uses  and  with  any  intrinsic  inconvenience  corrected 
long  since  by  that  principle’s  having  cultivated  and  formed,  at 
whatever  personal  cost  (since  my  spirit  was  essentially  a  person), 
the  right  habits,  and  so  settled  into  the  right  attitude  for  prac¬ 
tical,  for  contented  occupation.  If,  however,  such  was  my 
vulgar  apprehension,  as  I  put  it,  the  case  was  taken  out  of  my 
hands  by  the  fate  that  so  often  deals  with  these  accidents,  and 
I  found  myself  before  long  building  on  additions  and  upper 
storeys,  throwing  out  extensions  and  protrusions,  indulging  even, 
all  recklessly,  in  gables  and  pinnacles  and  battlements — things 
that  had  presently  transformed  the  unpretending  place  into  I 
scarce  know^  what  to  call  it,  a  fortress  of  the  faith,  a  palace  of 
the  soul,  an  extravagant,  bristling,  flag-flying  structure  which 
had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  air  as  with  the  earth.  And 
all  this,  when  one  came  to  return  upon  it  in  a  considering  or 
curious  w^ay,  because  to  and  fro  one  kept  going  on  the  old  ram¬ 
part,  the  town  “look-out,”  to  spend  one’s  aching  wonder  again 
and  again  on  the  bright  sky-line  that  at  once  held  and  mocked 
it.  Just  over  that  line  were  unutterable  things,  massacre  and 
ravage  and  anguish,  all  but  irresistible  assault  and  cruelty,  be¬ 
wilderment  and  heroism  all  but  overwhelmed ;  from  the  sense  of 
which  one  had  but  to  turn  one’s  head  to  take  in  something  un¬ 
speakably  different  and  that  yet  produced,  as  by  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  paradox,  a  pang  almost  as  sharp. 

It  was  of  course  by  the  imagination  that  this  latter  was 
quickened  to  an  intensity  thus  akin  to  pain — but  the  imagination 
had  doubtless  at  every  turn,  without  exception,  more  to  say  to 
one’s  state  of  mind,  and  dealt  more  with  the  whole  unfolding 
scene,  than  any  other  contributive  force.  Never  in  all  my  life, 
probably,  had  I  been  so  glad  to  have  opened  betimes  an  account 
with  this  faculty  and  to  be  able  to  feel  for  the  most  part  some¬ 
thing  to  my  credit  there ;  so  vivid  I  mean  had  to  be  one’s  pre¬ 
vision  of  the  rate  at  which  drafts  on  that  source  would  require 
cashing.  All  of  which  is  a  manner  of  saying  that  in  face  of 
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what  during  those  horrible  days  seemed  exactly  over  the  way  the 
old  inviolate  England,  as  to  whom  the  fact  that  she  was  inviolate, 
in  every  valid  sense  of  the  term,  had  become,  with  long  acquaint¬ 
ance,  so  common  and  dull,  suddenly  shone  in  a  light  never  caught 
before  and  which  was  for  the  next  w^eeks,  all  the  magnificence  of 
August  and  September,  to  reduce  a  thousand  things  to  a  sort  of 
merciless  distinctness.  It  was  not  so  much  that  they  leaped 
forth,  these  things,  under  the  particular  recognition,  as  that  they 
multiplied  without  end  and  abounded,  always  in  some  association 
at  least  that  caught  the  eye,  all  together  overscoring  the  image 
as  a  whole  or  causing  the  old  accepted  synthesis  to  bristle  with 
accents.  The  image  as  a  whole,  thus  richly  made  up  of  them — 
or  of  the  numberless  testifying  touches  to  the  effect  that  we  were 
not  there  on  our  sea  defence  as  the  other,  the  harried,  coun¬ 
tries  were  behind  such  bulwarks  as  they  could  throw  up — was 
the  central  fact  of  consciousness  and  the  one  to  which  every 
impression  and  every  apprehension  more  or  less  promptly  related 
themselves ;  it  made  of  itself  the  company  in  which  for  the  time 
the  mind  most  naturally  and  yet  most  importunately  lived.  One 
tvalked  of  course  in  the  shade  of  the  ambiguous  contrast — am¬ 
biguous  because  of  the  dark  question  of  whether  it  was  the 
liabilities  of  Belgium  and  France,  to  say  nothing  of  their  awful 
actualities,  that  made  England’s  state  so  rare,  or  England’s 
state  that  showed  her  tragic  sisters  for  doubly  outraged ;  the 
action  of  the  matter  was  at  least  that  of  one’s  feeling  in  one’s 
hand  and  weighing  it  there  with  the  last  tenderness,  for  fullest 
value,  the  golden  key  that  unlocked  every  compartment  of  the 
English  character. 

Clearly  this  general  mystery  or  mixture  was  to  be  laid  open 
under  stress  of  fortune  as  never- yet — the  unprecedentedness  was 
above  all  what  came  over  us  again  and  again,  armaments  un¬ 
known  to  human  experience  looming  all  the  "while  larger  and 
larger ;  but  whatever  face  or  succession  of  faces  the  genius  of 
the  race  should  most  turn  up  the  main  mark  of  them  all  would 
be  in  the  difference  that,  taken  together,  couldn’t  fail  to  keep 
them  more  unlike  the  peoples  off  there  beyond  than  any  pair  even 
of  the  most  approved  of  these  peoples  are  unlike  each  other. 
“Insularity!” — one  had  spent  no  small  part  of  one’s  past  time 
in  mocking  or  in  otherwise  fingering  the  sense  out  of  that  word ; 
yet  here  it  was  in  the  air  wherever  one  looked  and  as  stuffed 
with  meaning  as  if  nothing  had  ever  worn  away  from  it,  as  if  its 
full  force  on  the  contrary  amounted  to  inward  congestion.  What 
the  term  essentially  signified  was  in  the  oddest  way  a  question 
at  once  enormous  and  irrelevant ;  what  it  might  show  as  signi¬ 
fying,  what  it  was  in  the  circumstances  actively  and  most  prob- 
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ably  going  to,  seemed  rather  the  true  consideration,  indicated 
with  all  the  weight  of  the  evidence  scattered  about.  Just  the 
fixed  look  of  England  under  the  August  sky,  what  was  this  but 
the  most  vivid  exhibition  of  character  conceivable  and  the  face 
turned  up,  to  repeat  my  expression,  with  a  frankness  that  really 
left  no  further  inquiry  to  be  made?  That  appearance  was  of 
the  exempt  state,  the  record  of  the  long  safe  centuries,  in  its 
happiest  form,  and  even  if  any  shade  of  happiness  at  such  an 
hour  might  well  seem  a  sign  of  profanity  or  perversity.  To  that 
there  were  all  sorts  of  things  to  say,  I  could  at  once  reflect,  how¬ 
ever  ;  wouldn’t  it  be  the  thing  supremely  in  character  that 
England  should  look  most  complacently  herself,  irradiating  all 
her  reasons  for  it,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  question  of  the  true 
toughness,  in  other  words  the  further  duration,  of  her  identity? 

I  might  observe,  as  for  that  matter  I  repeatedly  and  unspeakably 
did  while  the  two  months  lasted,  that  she  was  pouring  forth 
this  identity,  as  atmosphere  and  aspect  and  picture,  in  the  very 
measure  and  to  the  very  top  of  her  consciousness  of  how  it  hung 
in  the'  balance.  Thus  one  arrived,  through  the  succession  of 
shining  days,  at  the  finest  sense  of  the  case — the  interesting  truth 
that  her  consciously  not  being  as  her  tragic  sisters  were  in  the 
great  particular  was  virtually  just  her  genius,  and  that  the  very 
straightest  thing  she'  could  do  would  naturally  be  not  to  flinch 
at  the  dark  hour  from  any  profession  of  her  genius.  Looking 
myself  more  askance  at  the  dark  hour  (politically  speaking  I 
mean)  than  I  after  my  fashion  figured  her  as  doing  in  her  mass, 
I  found  it  of  an  extreme,  of  quite  an  endless  fascination  to  trace 
as  many  as  possible  of  her  felt  idiosyncrasies  back  to  her  settled 
sea-confidence,  and  to  see  this  now  in  turn  account  for  so  many 
other  things,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  biggest,  that,  to  give 
the  fewest  hints  of  illustration,  the  mere  spread  of  the  great 
trees,  the  mere  gathers  in  the  little  bluey-white  curtains  of  the 
cottage  windows,  the  mere  curl  of  the  tinted  smoke  from  the  old 
chimneys  matching  that  note,  became  a  sort  of  exquisite  evidence. 

Exquisite  evidence  of  a  like  general  class,  it  was  true,  didn’t 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  prevent  the  awful  liability  to 
the  reach  of  attack — its  having  borne  fruit  and  been  corrected  or 
averted  again  was  in  fact  what  half  the  foreign  picture  meant ; 
but  the  foreign  genius  was  other,  other  at  almost  every  point ; 
it  had  always  in  the  past  and  on  the  spot,  one  remembered,  ex¬ 
pressed  things,  confessed  things,  with  a  difference,  and  part  of 
that  difference  was  of  course  the  difference  of  history,  the  fact 
of  exemption,  as  I  have  called  it,  the  fact  that  a  blest  inviolacy 
was  almost  exactly  what  had  least  flourished.  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  to  refer  only  to  them,  became  dear  accordingly,  in  the 
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light  I  speak  of,  because,  having  suffered  and  suffered,  they  were 
suffering  yet  again,  w^hile  precisely  the  opposite  process  w'orked 
for  the  scene  directly  beneath  my  eyes.  England  was  interest¬ 
ing,  to  put  it  mildly — which  is  but  a  shy  evasion  of  putting  it 
passionately — because  she  hadn’t  suffered,  because  there  were 
passages  of  that  sort  she  had  publicly  declined  and  defied ;  at  the 
same  time  that  one  w’ouldn’t  have  the  case  so  simple  as  to  set 
it  down  wholly  to  her  luck.  France  and  Belgium,  for  the  past, 
confessed,  to  repeat  my  term ;  w’hile  England,  so  consistently 
harmonised,  with  all  her  long  unbrokenness  thick  and  rich  upon 
her,  seemed  never  to  do  that,  nor  to  need  it,  in  order  to  practise 
on  a  certain  fine  critical,  not  to  mention  a  certain  fine  prejudiced, 
sensibility.  It  was  the  season  of  sensibility  now,  at  any  rate 
for  just  those  days  and  just  that  poor  place  of  yearning,  of  merely 
yearning,  vigil ;  and  I  may  add  wdth  all  emphasis  that  never 
had  I  had  occasion  so  to  learn  how  far  sensibility  may  go  when 
once  well  wound  up.  It  was  saying  little  to  say  I  did  justice 
easiest  at  once  and  promptest  to  the  most  advertised  proposal  of 
the  enemy,  his  rank  intention  of  clapping  down  the  spiked 
helmet,  than  which  no  form  of  headgear,  by  the  way,  had  ever 
struck  one  as  of  a  more  graceless,  a  more  tell-tale  platitude,  upon 
the  priceless  genius  of  France;  far  from  new,  after  all,  was  that 
measure  of  the  final  death  in  him  of  the  saving  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion  which  only  gross  dementia  can  abolish.  Those  of  my 
generation  who  could  remember  the  detected  and  frustrated 
purpose  of  a  renewed  Germanic  pounce  upon  the  country  which, 
all  but  bled  to  death  in  1871,  had  become  capable  wdthin  five  years 
of  the  most  penetrating  irony  of  revival  ever  recorded,  were  well 
aware  of  how  in  that  at  once  sinister  and  grotesque  connection 
they  had  felt  notified  in  time.  It  was  the  extension  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  and  its  still  more  prodigious  publication  during  the 
quarter  of  a  century  of  interval,  it  was  the  announced  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  extinguisher  to  the  quite  other,  the  really  so  con¬ 
trasted  genius  the  expression  of  which  surrounded  me  in  the 
manner  I  have  glanced  at,  it  w'as  the  extraordinary  fact  of  a 
declared  non-sufferance  any  longer,  on  Germany’s  part,  of  either 
of  the  obnoxious  national  forms  disfiguring  her  westward  horizon, 
and  even  though  by  her  own  allowance  they  had  nothing  intellec¬ 
tually  or  socially  in  common  save  that  they  were  objectionable 
and,  as  an  incident,  crushable — it  w’as  this,  I  say,  that  gave  one 
furiously  to  think,  or  rather,  while  one  thanked  one’s  stars  for 
the  luxury,  furiously  and  all  but  unutterably  to  feel. 

The  beauty  and  the  interest,  the  now  more  than  ever  copious 
and  welcome  expression,  of  the  aspects  nearest  me  found  their 
value  in  their  being  so  resistingly,  just  to  that  verj  degree  of 
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eccentricity,  with  that  very  density  of  home-grownness,  what 
they  were ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  character  of  the  sister-land 
lately  joined  in  sisterhood  showed  for  exquisite  because  so  in¬ 
grained  and  incorrigible,  so  beautifully  all  her  owm  and  inimit¬ 
able  on  other  ground.  If  it  would  have  been  hard  really  to  give 
the  measure  of  one’s  dismay  at  the  awful  proposition  of  a  world 
squeezed  together  in  the  huge  Prussian  fist  and  with  the  variety 
and  spontaneity  of  its  parts  oozing  in  a  steady  trickle,  like  the 
sacred  blood  of  sacrifice,  between  those  hideous  knuckly  fingers, 
so,  none  the  less,  every  reason  with  which  our  preference  for  a 
better  condition  and  a  nobler  fate  could  possibly  bristle  kept 
battering  at  my  heart,  kept,  in  fact,  pushing  into  it,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  crowd  of  the  alarmed  faithful  at  the  door  of  a  church. 
The  effect  was  literally,  yes,  as  of  the  occasion  of  some  great 
religious  service,  with  prostrations  and  exaltations,  the  light  of 
a  thousand  candles  and  the  sound  of  soaring  choirs — all  of  which 
figured  one’s  individual  inward  state  as  determined  by  the  menace. 
One  could  still  note  at  the  same  time,  however,  that  this  high 
pitch  of  private  emotion  was  by  itself  far  from  meeting  the  case 
as  the  enemy  presented  it ;  what  I  wanted,  of  course,  to  do  was 
to  meet  it  with  the  last  lucidity,  the  fullest  support  for  par¬ 
ticular  defensive  pleas  or  claims — and  this  even  if  what  most 
underlay  all  such  without  exception  came  back  to  my  actual 
vision,  that  and  no  more,  of  the  general  sense  of  the  land.  The 
vision  was  fed,  and  fed  to  such  a  tune  that  in  the  quest  for 
reasons — that  is,  for  the  particulars  of  one’s  affection,  the  more 
detailed  the  better — the  blades  of  grass,  the  outlines  of  leaves, 
the  drift  of  clouds,  the  streaks  of  mortar  between  old  bricks,  not 
to  speak  of  the  call  of  child-voices  muffled  in  the  comforting  air, 
became,  as  I  have  noted,  wdth  a  hundred  other  like  touches, 
casually  felt,  extraordinary  admonitions  and  symbols,  close  links 
of  a  tangible  chain.  When  once  the  question  fairly  hung  there 
of  the  possibility,  more  showily  set  forth  than  it  had  up  to  then 
presumed  to  be,  of  a  w’orld  without  use  for  the  tradition  so 
embodied,  an  order  substituting  for  this,  by  an  unmannerly 
thrust,  quite  another  and  really,  it  wmiild  seem,  quite  a  ridiculous, 
a  crudely  and  clumsily  improvised  story,  we  might  all  have 
resembled  together  a  group  of  children  at  their  nurse’s  knee 
disconcerted  by  some  tale  that  it  isn’t  their  habit  to  hear.  We 
loved  the  old  tale,  or  at  least  I  did,  exactly  because  I  knew  it; 
which  leaves  me  keen  to  make  the  point,  none  the  less,  that  my 
appreciation  of  the  case  for  world-variety  found  the  deeply  and 
blessedly  familiar  perfectly  consistent  with  it.  This  came  of 
what  I  “read  into”  the  familiar;  and  of  what  I  did  so  read,  of 
what  I  kept  reading  through  that  uplifted  time,  these  remarks 
VOL.  CII.  N.S.  Q* 
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were  to  have  attempted  a  record  that  has  reached  its  limit  sooner 
than  I  had  hoped. 

I  was  not  then  to  the  manner  born,  but  my  apprehension  of 
what  it  was  on  the  part  of  others  to  be  so  had  been  confirmed 
and  enriched  by  the  long  years,  and  I  gave  myself  up  to  the 
general,  the  native  image  I  thus  circled  around  as  to  the  dearest 
and  most  precious  of  all  native  images.  That  verily  became  at 
the  crisis  an  occupation  sublime ;  which  was  not,  after  all,  so 
much  an  earnest  study  or  fond  arrangement  of  the  mixed  aspects 
as  a  positive,  a  fairly  sensual  bask  in  their  light,  too  kindled  and 
too  rich  not  to  pour  out  by  its  own  force.  The  strength  and  the 
copious  play  of  the  appearances  acting  in  this  collective  fashion 
carried  everything  before  them ;  no  dark  discrimination ,  no  stiff 
little  reserve  that  one  might  ever  have  made,  stood  up  in  the 
diffused  day  for  a  moment.  It  was  in  the  opposite  way,  the  most 
opposite  possible,  that  one’s  intelligence  w'orked,  all  along  the 
line ;  so  that  with  the  warmth  of  the  mere  sensation  that  “they” 
were  about  as  good,  above  all  when  it  came  to  the  stress,  as  could 
well  be  expected  of  people,  there  was  the  acute  interest  of  the 
successive  points  at  which  one  recognised  why.  This  last,  the 
satisfaction  of  the  deepened  intelligence,  turned,  I  may  frankly 
say,  to  a  prolonged  revel — “they  ”  being  the  people  about  me  and 
every  comfort  I  had  ever  had  of  them  smiling  its  individual 
smile  straight  at  me  and  conducing  to  an  effect  of  candour  that 
is  beyond  any  close  notation.  They  didn’t  know  how'  good  they 
were,  and  their  candour  had  a  peculiar  lovability  of  unconscious¬ 
ness  ;  one  had  more  imagination  at  their  service  in  this  cause 
than  they  had  in  almost  any  cause  of  their  own ;  it  w’as  wonder¬ 
ful,  it  was  beautiful,  it  was  inscrutable,  that  they  could  make 
one  feel  this  and  yet  not  feel  with  it  that  it  at  all  practically 
diminished  them.  Of  course,  if  a  shade  should  come  on  occasion 
to  fall  across  the  picture,  that  sheuie  would  perhaps  be  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  most  restless  of  the  faculties  mightn’t  on  the 
whole  too  much  fail  them.  It  beautified  life,  I  duly  remembered, 
it  promoted  art,  it  inspired  faith,  it  crowned  conversation,  but 
hadn’t  it — always  again  under  stress — still  finer  applications  than 
these,  and  mightn’t  it  in  a  word,  taking  the  right  direction, 
peculiarly  conduce  to  virtue?  Wouldn’t  it,  indeed,  be  indis¬ 
pensable  to  virtue  of  the  highest  strain?  Never  mind,  at  any 
rate — so  my  emotion  replied ;  with  it  or  without  it  we  seemed 
to  he  taking  the  right  direction ;  moreover,  the  next  best  thing 
to  the  imagination  people  may  have,  if  they  can,  is  the  quantity 
of  it  they  may  set  going  in  others,  and  which,  imperfectly  aware, 
they  are  just  exposed  to  from  such  others,  and  must  make  the 
best  of  :  their  advantage  becoming  simply  that  it  works,  for 
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the  connection,  all  in  their  favour.  That  of  the  associated  out¬ 
sider,  the  order  of  whose  feelings,  for  the  occasion,  I  have  doubt¬ 
less  not  given  a  wholly  lucid  sketch  of,  cultivated  its  opportunity 
week  after  week  at  such  a  rate  that,  technical  alien  as  he  was, 
the  privilege  of  the  great  partaking,  of  shared  instincts  and 
ideals,  of  a  communion  of  race  and  tongue,  temper  and  tradition, 
put  on  before  all  the  blest  appearances  a  splendour  to  which  I 
hoped  that  so  long  as  I  might  yet  live  my  eyes  would  never 
grow  dim.  And  the  great  intensity,  the  melting  together  of  the 
spiritual  sources  so  loosed  in  a  really  intoxicating  draught,  was 
when  I  shifted  my  watch  from  near  east  to  far  west  and  caught 
the  enemy,  who  seemed  ubiquitous,  in  the  long-observed  effort 
that  most  fastened  on  him  the  insolence  of  his  dream  and  the 
depth  of  his  delusion.  There  in  the  west  were  those  of  my  own 
fond  fellowship,  the  other,  the  ready  and  rallying  partakers,  and 
it  was  on  the  treasure  of  our  whole  unquenchable  association 
that  in  the  riot  of  his  ignorance — this  at  least  apparently  armour- 
proof — he  had  laid  his  unholy  hands. 

Henry  James. 
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For  three  years  the  naval  war  has  continued  its  course.  The 
mobilisation  of  the  British  Navy  was  completed  at  4  a.m.  on 
August  3rd,  1914.  If  Horatio  Nelson,  instead  of  being  born  at 
Burnham  Thorpe  on  September  9th,  1758,  had  begun  his  life 
a  cejitury  later  and  had  reached  Admiral’s  rank  before  the 
present  war  began,  what  would  he  have  done  had  he  been 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet?  It  is 
necessary  to  assume  that  he  would  not  have  been  blind  in  one 
eye,  without  the  use  of  his  right  arm,  suffering  from  the  results 
of  a  wound  in  his  head  received  years  before,  and  debilitated 
owing  to  the  enfeebled  condition  of  his  general  health,  due  in 
part  to  the  sea-sickness  from  which  he  suffered  while  in  command 
of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  with  his  flag  flying  in  a  small  and  lively 
frigate.^  If  he  had  been  the  physical  wreck  in  1914  that  he  was 
when  he  embarked  at  Portsmouth  on  the  eve  of  Trafalgar,  no 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  these  days  of  Parliamentary  ques¬ 
tions  and  active  newspaper  criticism  would  have  dared  to  entrust 
him  with  the  chief  command  of  the  concentrated  naval  force 
on  which,  as  was  realised  from  the  first,  the  destinies  of  the 
British  Empire  depended.  Therefore,  in  endeavouring  to  recon¬ 
stitute  the  past  three  years  on  the  Nelsonian  basis,  it  is  essential 
that  we  imagine  Nelson  to  be  in  possession  of  the  usual  comple¬ 
ment  of  limbs,  two  eyes,  and  such  vigorous  health  as  to  enable 
him  not  only  to  face  a  medical  board,  but  to  survive  the  ordeal 
of  Parliamentary  and  newspaper  criticism.  On  that  assumption, 
what  would  Nelson  have  done  had  he  been  the  dictator  of  British 
naval  policy? 

The  great  admiral  never  served  at  the  Admiralty  and  he  never 
exercised  control  over  such  a  vast  concentrated  machine  as  was 
mobilised  on  August  3rd,  1914,  and  sent  to  its  war  stations. 
The  Admiralty’s  solution  of  the  strategic  problems  which  war 
with  Germany  presented  was  unique  in  British  annals.  Never 
before  had  the  whole  of  the  capital  ships  under  the  White  Ensign 
been  assembled  as  one  command  and  placed  under  the  orders  of 
one  flag  officer.  Even  at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  Nelson  had 

(1)  “I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  my  health,  or  rather  constitution,  is  so 
much  shook  that  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  my  holding  out  another  winter 
without  asses’  milk,  and  some  months’  quiet ;  then  I  may  get  on  another  cam¬ 
paign  or  two.  But  when  I  run  over  the  under-mentioned  wounds,  eye  in 
Corsica,  belly  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  arm  at  Teneriffe,  head  in  Egypt,  I  ought  to 
be  thankful  that  1  am  what  I  am.”  (Nelson’s  letter  dated  August  4th,  1804.) 
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with  him  only  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  or  about  one-third 
of  the  vessels  then  in  commission.  If  Nelson  had  suffered  defeat, 
there  would  still  have  remained  intact  another  fleet  about  twice 
as  powerful  as  that  under  his  orders.  The  strategic  conditions 
during  the  Napoleonic  war  did  not  favour  concentration.  The 
enemy  possessed  many  bases  and  each  had  to  be  watched,  or 
blockaded,  as  the  phrase  goes.  Consequently  no  British  admiral 
during  the  late  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  or  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  bore  the  responsibility  which  in  fact 
rested  on  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  when  the  present  war 
opened.  The  decision  to  assemble  under  the  flag  of  one  admiral 
the  new  fleet,  which  had  been  created  under  the  impulse  of  Lord 
Fisher’s  genius  when  that  officer  was  First  Sea  Lord,  represented 
a  new  departure  in  strategy.  It  appeared  to  ignore,  or  at  least 
to  subordinate,  the  needs  of  the  vast  oversea  Empire.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  century  the  British  public  learnt  of  distant 
squadrons  being  abolished,  of  cruisers  being  called  home,  and  of 
sloops  and  gunboats  being  placed  out  of  commission.  Why  were 
these  things  done?  The  past  three  years  have  supplied  the 
answer.  If  the  British  nation  was  to  engage  in  war  on  terms 
making  victory  certain,  and  military  co-operation  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  involving  sea  transport,  practicable  at  once,  the  utmost 
possible  energy  and  man-power  had  to  be  put  into  the  Grand 
Fleet ;  and  the  formation  of  a  co-ordinated  and  trained  fleet  is  the 
work  of  years  and  not  of  months,  like  an  army.  But  that  is  not 
all.  The  w’eak  squadrons  wffiich  were  disestablished  did  not  fit 
into  the  great  strategic  conception ;  the  cruisers  which  were 
scrapped  were  of  less  speed  than  submarines ;  the  sloops  and 
gunboats  belonged  to  an  era  which  had  ended — too  weak  to  fight, 
they  w’ere  not  sufficiently  speedy  to  run  away.  It  w^as  only — 
and  that  is  the  vital  point — by  releasing  11,000  or  12,000  trained 
officers  and  men  from  non-fighting  ships — vessels  that  “showed 
the  flag,”  to  quote  the  phrase  of  the  moment — that  it  was  possible 
in  the  time  available  to  obtain  crews  for  what  was  to  become 
the  Grand  Fleet,  consisting  of  new  ships,  swifter,  more  powerful, 
better  protected,  and  of  superior  equipment  than  any  before. 

Would  Nelson  have  approved  the  strategic  conception  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  idea  of  the  Grand  Fleet?  It  may  be  suggested 
that  before  coming  to  any  decision  he  would  have  taken  a  chart 
of  the  North  Sea  and  studied  its  strategic  features.  He  would 
have  noticed,  as  apparently  Lord  Fisher  noticed,  that  Germany 
possessed  only  a  short  coastline,  and  that  that  coastline  was 
pierced  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  harbours  suitable  for 
naval  purposes.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Nelson 
w'ould  have  been  struck  by  the  faet  that  the  British  Isles  lie 
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across  Germany’s  path  to  the  outer  seas  like  a  great  mole,  with 
a  very  narrow  passage  to  the  south  and  a  broader  passage  to  the 
north?  Nelson  would  certainly  have  been  led  by  his  unerring 
judgment  to  argue  that,  if  the  enemy  intended  to  break  out,  he 
would  steer  to  the  north  where  the  exit  is  broad,  and  escape 
unimpeached,  therefore,  more  easy  than  through  the  twenty-mile 
passage  between  Dover  and  Calais,  easily  dominated  by  destroyers 
and  submarines.  Having  got  thus  far  in  his  consideration  of 
the  strategic  problem,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Nelson  would 
have  been  seized  with  the  thought  that  if  a  great  concentration 
were  formed  to  the  north — as  superior  in  materiel  as  in  moral — he 
could  force  the  enemy  either  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  world’s 
seas  or  to  fight  against  odds.  He  wnuld  have  seen  that  in  that 
solution  lay  the  antidote  to  all  the  fears  of  the  population  of  the 
British  Isles — invasion,  starvation,  the  breaking  out  of  cruisers 
on  the  trade  routes,  and  attacks  on  the  Overseas  Dominions,  the 
exposed  coast  of  India,  and  the  unprotected  dependencies  and 
Crown  colonies.  One  can  imagine  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Nelson  would  have  spoken  of  this  idea  of  “containing  ”  the 
German  Fleet.  To  his  critics  he  would  have  said  ;  “You  say 
I  am  not  showing  the  flag  sufficiently  in  foreign  waters.  What 
is  the  good  of  showing  the  flag  if  you  cannot  defend  it  in  any 
emergency?  What  would  happen  to  weak  and  slow  cruisers  if 
war  came  and  the  Germans  got  out  fast  and  powerful  ships  from 
the  North  Sea?  By  my  method  I  shall  make  the  flag  respected 
not  merely  in  the  ports  which  might  have  been  visited  by  a 
few  weak  ships  under  the  old  regime,  but  in  every  harbour  in 
the  world.  I  intend  to  impose  my  will  on  the  German  Fleet, 
forcing  it  either  to  fight  or  to  surrender  the  right  to  show  the 
flag  in  any  single  one  of  the  oceans  or  seas  of  the  world.  There 
has  never  been  such  a  triumph  as  I  intend  to  achieve.”  It  needs 
no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture  the  admiral  as  he 
discussed  the  simple  strategic  conception  which  the  Grand  Fleet 
embodies,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  dispersion  of  naval  force 
which  existed  for  a  century  after  Trafalgar  and  on  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  which  Germany  counted.^ 

Nelson  was  not  alive  in  the  years  which  preceded  the  war, 

(1)  Admiral  von  der  Goltz,  writing  in  1900,  declared  that  the  idea  that 
Germany  could  not  hold  her  own  at  sea  against  Great  Britain  was  “puerile,” 
adding : — “Admittedly  the  maritime  superiority  of  Great  Britain  is  over 
whelming  now,  and  no  doubt  will  remain  considerable.  But,  after  all,  she  is 
compelled  to  distribute  her  ships  throughout  the  globe.  We  may  suppose  she 
would  recall  the  greater  part  of  them  in  the  event  of  war.  But  the  operation 
would  take  time  to  accomplish.  Nor  could  she  abandon  all  her  oversea  positions. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  much  smaller,  the  German  fleet  is  concentrated  at 
home,  and  with  the  proposed  increase  (Navy  Act,  1900)  will  be  strong  enough 
to  meet  the  normal  British  force  in  European  waters.” 
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and  all  this  is  mere  fancy.  But  Lord  Fisher  was  working  at  the 
Admiralty  from  1902  onwards  making  preparations  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  time  pressed ;  the  Grand  Fleet  was  a  reality  on 
August  3rd,  1914 ;  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  who  hoisted  his 
flag  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  that  superb  force  on  the  day  that 
war  was  declared,  was  no  shadow  from  the  other  world.  The 
decisions  which  were  reached  in  the  years  preceding  the  opening 
of  hostilities  have  been  submitted  to  the  supreme  test.  It  is 
not  in  man  to  avoid  all  error,  but,  reviewing  the  events  of  three 
years  which  were  to  have  been  full  of  peril  to  the  people  of  the 
British  Islands,  has  the  strategic  idea  embodied  in  the  Grand 
Fleet  proved  to  be  based  on  true  doctrine  or  on  false? 

After  three  years  of  hostilities  it  will  not  prove  without  interest 
to  glance  back  and  consider  in  the  light  of  experience  the  course 
of  British  naval  policy.  It  falls  naturally  under  three  heads  : 
(1)  the  military  blockade,  which  was  supplemented  by  (2),  the 
commercial  blockade,  pressed  with  increasing  stringency  as  time 
passed,  and  (3)  operations  for  the  protection  of  British  com¬ 
munications  by  sea. 

1.  The  Military  Blockade. 

Some  confusion  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  “military 
blockade  ”  as  it  has  been  employed  since  the  opening  of  the  war. 
The  widespread  character  of  that  misunderstanding  has  been 
illustrated  time  and  again.  One  naval  officer  on  the  retired  list. 
Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Custance,  has  complained  that  “at  the 
outbreak  of  war  the  massed  fleet  was  placed  in  the  extreme  north, 
presumably  to  block  the  northern  exit — i.e.,  to  control  com¬ 
munications.  Had  it  been  based  on  a  point  more  to  the  south  ^ 
it  would  have  been  more  favourably  placed  to  bring  the  enemy 
to  battle  if  he  put  to  sea,  and  thus  to  cover  not  only  the  detach¬ 
ment  holding  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  the  northern  channel, 
but  the  whole  east  coast.  The  strategy  adopted  accorded  with 
the  mistaken  doctrine  that  the  military  aim  should  be  to  control 
communications  rather  than  to  destroy  the  enemy’s  armed  force.” 
On  the  contrary,  the  action  taken  was  strictly  in  accord  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  Navy,  and  was  such,  as  will  be  shown, 
as  would  have  commended  itself  to  Nelson  and  his  brother  officers 
trained  in  the  school  of  war.  Technically,  no  blockade  was 
established,  for  there  w^as  no  idea  of  preventing  the  enemy  coming 
out;  but  the  disposition  of  the  Grand  Fleet  was  made  so  as  to 
ensure  two  objectives,  the  one  not  conflicting  with  the  other. 

(1)  There  was  no  base  for  a  great  fleet  to  the  south;  it  takes  many  years 
to  create  a  naval  base,  as  Rosyth  illustrates. — A.  H. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  was  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  enemy 
fleet  should  not  escape  into  the  Atlantic  or  Channel  and  cut  the 
lines  of  communication  not  only  to  France  and  the  United  States, 
but  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  or  interfere  with  British  food 
supplies.  In  the  second  place,  care  had  to  be  taken  that,  if  the 
enemy  put  to  sea,  he  w'ould  be  brought  to  action  before  he  could 
do  serious  injury  even  in  the  North  Sea.  The  Admiralty,  there¬ 
fore,  chose  as  bases  for  the  Grand  Fleet  points  which  were 
created  by  nature  to  serve  British  interests,  and,  fortunately, 
those  points  were  well  to  the  north.  It  w^as  thought  by  many 
students  of  war  that  the  Germans  wnuld  succeed  in  pushing 
out  naval  detachments — possibly  swift  light  cruisers — and  even 
bringing  them  back  to  their  bases  in  safety,  for  such  incidents 
occurred  during  the  Napoleonic  war.  That  has  not  been  the 
experience  of  the  past  three  years,  although,  in  a  technical  sense, 
the  enemy  has  at  no  period  been  subject  to  a  “blockade.”  In 
other  wnrds,  exit  from  Germany’s  ports  has  not  been  closed ; 
German  men-of-war  have  been  at  liberty  to  put  to  sea  at  any  time. 

The  twentieth-century  “blockade”  of  the  Grand  Fleet  re¬ 
sembles  the  blockades  of  the  Napoleonic  war.  When  Nelson  had 
been  cruising  off  Toulon  for  many  weary  months  he  had  occasion 
to  write  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Ijondon.  In  the  course  of  his 
letter  he  remarked  that  “the  port  of  Toulon  has  never  been 
blockaded  by  me;  quite  the  reverse,”  adding  that  “every  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  been  offered  the  enemy  to  put  to  sea,  for  it  is  there 
that  we  hope  to  realise  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  our  country, 
and  I  trust  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed.”  Again,  in 
another  letter,  he  declared,  “my  system  is  the  very  contrary  of 
blockading.”  The  enemy  took  full  advantage  of  the  measure 
of  freedom  which  the  British  arrangements  permitted.  The 
French  admiral  at  Toulon  made  it  a  practice  to  exercise  his  ships 
outside  the  harbour.  “My  friend,  M.  La  Touche,”  Nelson  wTote, 
“sometimes  plays  bo-peep  out  of  Toulon  like  a  mouse  at  the 
end  of  a  hole.”  In  another  communication  with  reference  to  these 
“capers,”  the  British  admiral  remarked  :  “Last  week  at  different 
times  two  sail  of  the  line  put  their  heads  out  of  Toulon,  and  on 
Thursday  the  fifth  (April),  in  the  afternoon,  they  all  came  out.” 
Again,  he  remarked  to  another  correspondent:  “Yesterday 
(April  9th)  a  rear-admiral  and  seven  sail  put  their  noses  outside 
the  harbour.  If  they  go  on  playing  this  game,  some  day  we  shall 
lay  salt  on  their  tails  and  so  end  the  campaign.”  All  Nelson’s 
references  to  these  promenades  are  in  a  semi-humorous  vein, 
showing  that  it  did  not  disturb  him  that  the  French  should  put 
to  sea. 

Last  October  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  contributed  an  article 
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to  a  magazine  in  which  he  asked  :  “What  harm  does  it  do  us 
if  the  German  Fleet  takes  a  promenade  at  sea  ?  ”  The  former 
First  Lord  suggested  that  “if  Germany  wishes  to  restore  her 
fortunes,  her  Fleet  must  not  only  come  out — it  must  come  out 
to  fight  and  fight  for  a  final  decision ;  and  it  rests  wdth  the  British 
Fleet  to  determine  where  and  under  what  conditions  the  battle 
shall  be  fought.”  Those  statements  were  the  subject  of  a  good 
deal  of  criticism,  and  it  was  suggested  that  they  represented  not 
only  a  new  doctrine,  but  a  false  doctrine.  Fewer  errors  would 
be  made  in  discussing  the  present  war  if  there  w^ere  greater 
familiarity  with  our  past  naval  history.  It  was  the  exponent 
of  what  is  admitted  to  be  the  true  naval  doctrine  who  in  the 
early  years  of  the  last  century  admitted  that  his  enemy  made 
“promenades,”  and  remarked,  when  cruising  off  Toulon  ;  “I  am 
in  hopes  to  shame  La  Touche  out  of  his  nest.”  In  Nelson’s 
Letters  and  Despatches  w’e  come  across  many  statements  which 
are  comparable  wdth  those  for  which  Mr.  Churchill  was  respon¬ 
sible  in  his  famous  article.  During  1804  the  admiral  frequently 
referred  to  the  fact  that  “the  French  ships  have  been  out  a  few 
miles,  but  they  see  so  far  the  coast  is  clear  that  there  is  but 
very  little  prospect  of  getting  at  them.”  On  another  occasion 
the  French  admiral  put  to  sea  and  issued  a  boastful  statement 
which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  since  he  claimed  that 
he  chased  Nelson’s  ships  and  tried  to  bring  them  to  action 
without  success.  At  first  Nelson  treated  the  incident  with  amused 
contempt,  but  at  last  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  it  had 
gained  great  prominence  and  might  influence  opinion  at  home 
he  could  not  ignore  it.  So  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty  :  — 

“  Although  I  most  certainly  never  thought  of  writing  a  line  upon  Monsieur 
La  Touche’s  having  cut  a  caper  a  few  miles  outside  of  Toulon  on  June  14th, 
where  he  well  knew  I  could  not  get  at  him  without  placing  the  ships  under 
the  batteries  which  s^irround  that  port,  and  that  had  I  attacked  him  in  that 
position,  he  could  retire  into  his  secure  nest  whenever  he  pleased,  yet  as 
that  gentleman  has  thought  proper  to  write  a  letter  stating  that  the  fleet 
under  my  command  ran  away,  and  that  he  pursued  it,  perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  necessary  for  me  to  say  something.  But  I  do  assure  you  that  I 
know  not  what  to  say,  except  by  a  flat  contradiction,  for  if  my  character 
is  not  established  by  this  time  for  not  being  apt  to  run  away,  it  is  not 
worth  my  time  to  attempt  to  put  the  world  right.” 

Nelson  was  on  his  guard  against  being  trapped.  His  daring 
was  allied  to  a  spirit  of  caution.  He  had  no  intention  of  exposing 
his  fleet  even  to  the  short-range  coastal  guns  of  those  days.  The 
danger  to-day  is  greater  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  The  German 
guns  mounted  along  the  Frisian  coast  and  on  the  Island 
of  Heligoland  have  an  effective  range  of  ten  miles  or  so,  and 
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they  affe  supported  by  elaborate  minefields  and  flotillas  of 
destroyers  and  submarines,  while  for  purposes  of  reconnaissance, 
so  as  to  get  early  intelligence  of  any  movement  at  sea  by  the 
British  Fleet,  the  Germans  can  place  reliance  on  airships  and 
aeroplanes.  The  progress  of  physical  science  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  power  of  the  defensive.  However  irritating 
those  developments  may  be,  it  is  no  use  repining  or  venting  dis¬ 
satisfaction  either  on  the  British  Admiralty  or  the  of&cers  in 
command  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  Nelson  would  have  gone  into  the 
German  ports  in  spite  of  all  risks  and  attacked  the  German  Fleet 
in  its  “nests.”  Moreover,  would  he  not  have  determined,  it  may 
be  suggested,  that  if  the  enemy  came  out  to  sea  he  would  in  any 
circumstances  impeach  him?  There  is  a  tendency  to  forget  that, 
although  no  submarines,  destroyers,  or  mines  existed  a  century 
ago.  Nelson  maintained  the  blockade  of  Toulon  for  two  and  a 
half  years  without  attempting  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  security. 
That  is  a  point  to  be  noted.  Nelson  also  laid  down  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  he  would  meet  the  enemy.  Time  and  again  in 
his  instructions  to  junior  flag  officers  and  captains  he  w^arned  them 
against  entering  into  rash  adventures.  To  Captain  Donnelly,  of 
the  Narcissus,  he  wrote  :  “I  have  only  again  to  repeat  that  you 
have  only  to  keep  sail  or  anchor  as  you  please,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  always  he  on  your  guard  from  surprise  by  a  superior 
force.”  The  same  warning  was  issued  to  other  senior  officers. 
In  the  early  months  of  1804  Rear-Admiral  Campbell,  in  command 
of  a  reconnoitring  squadron,  was  off  Cape  Sepet  when  a  superior 
number  of  French  ships  came  out.  He  was  pursued,  and  did  not 
disdain  to  make  the  best  possible  speed  back  to  the  main  fleet. 
On  his  return  Nelson  wrote  him  a  letter  of  congratulation  : — 

“I  em  more  obliged  to  you  than  I  can  express,  for  your  not  allowing 
the  very  superior  force  of  the  enemy  to  bring  you  to  action.  Whatever 
credit  would  have  accrued  to  your  own  and  gallant  companion’s  exertions,  no 
sound  advantages  could  have  arisen  to  our  country;  for  so  close  to  their 
own  harbour  they  could  always  have  returned,  and  left  your  ships  unfit, 
probably,  to  keep  the  sea.  I  again,  my  dear  admiral,  thank  you  for  your 
conduct.  Some  day,  very  soon,  I  have  no  doubt  but  an  opportunity  will 
offer  of  giving  them  fair  battle.”  ^ 

Nelson  was  determined  to  have  a  “fair  battle” — in  short, 
to  wait  until  his  opportunity  came,  however  long  the  time 
might  be.  On  July  2nd,  1804,  he  wrote  :  “I  think  the  Fleet— 
the  French  Fleet — will  be  ordered  out  to  fight  close  to  Toulon, 
that  they  may  get  their  crippled  ships  in  again,  and  that  we 
must  then  quit  the  coast  to  repair  our  damages,  and  thus  leave 


(1)  Nelson’s  Letters  and  Despatches.  (Laughton.) 
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the  coast  clear ;  but  my  mind  is  fixed  not  to  fight  them,  unless 
with  a  westerly  wind,  outside  the  Hieres,  and  with  an  easterly 
wind  to  the  westward  of  Sicie.”  On  returning  from  his  West 
Indian  chase  after  Villeneuve — La  Touche  Treville’s  successor — 
he  told  his  captains  :  “  If  we  meet  them  we  shall  find  them  not  less 
than  eighteen,  I  rather  think  tw^enty,  sail-of-the-line,  and  therefore 
do  not  be  surprised  if  I  should  not  fall  on  them  immediately ; 
we  won’t  part  without  a  battle.  I  will  let  them  alone  till  we 
approach  the  shores  of  Europe,  or  they  give  me  an  advantage 
too  tempting  to  be  resisted.”  In  other  w^ords,  not  until  Nelson 
was  assured  that  no  reinforcements  would  join  his  flag,  did  he 
intend  to  fight  an  enemy  in  superior  strength,  and  then  only 
as  a  hazard  for  which  he  had  no  liking.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  Nelson’s  Letters  and  Despatches  it  is  remarked  that 
“they  show  how  utterly  he  was  opposed  to  anything  that 
savoured  of  recklessness  or  rashness.”  But  it  may  be  argued 
that  Nelson’s  repeated  signal,  “Closer  action,”  shows  another 
spirit.  The  range  of  his  most  powerful  gun  was  not  16,000  yards 
or  so  as  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  but  about  300  yards,  and  there¬ 
fore  unless  ships  got  close  to  one  another  -little  damage  could 
be  done.  The  torpedo  now  has  a  range  more  than  thirty-three 
times  that  of  the  gun  of  the  Trafalgar  period.  Nelson  was  no 
harum-scarum  officer. 

On  three  occasions  the  French  Fleet  escaped  from  Toulon 
without  Nelson’s  immediate  knowledge.  One  of  those  escapes 
took  the  British  admiral  on  a  long  and  tedious  cruise  to  Egyptian 
waters ;  on  the  second  occasion  he  had  an  equally  fruitless  chase, 
and  on  the  third  Nelson  was  in  some  doubt,  not  merely  for  days, 
but  for  weeks,  as  to  the  course  which  Villeneuve  had  taken,  and 
then  dashed  off  to  the  West  Indies.  What  would  have  been  said 
in  our  day  if  on  three  successive  occasions  the  German  High  Seas 
Fleet  had  got  to  sea,  cruised  at  large  in  the  Atlantic,  and  then 
managed  to  return  to  port  without  being  engaged  by  a  single 
unit  of  the  British  Fleet,  perhaps  having  destroyed  a  dozen  or 
more  transports  croicded  with  troops?  In  that  event  the  pro¬ 
fessional  reputation  of  the  naval  officers  on  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
and  the  other  officers  in  command  of  the  Grand  Fleet  would  not 
have  been  worth  twenty-four  hours’  purchase.  Nelson  was  not 
the  only  officer  engaged  in  the  blockade.  By  June  1st,  1803 — 
immediately  after  the  resumption  of  war — sixty-six  British  ships 
were  on  duty  off  the  French  coast.  Cornwallis  was  off  Brest, 
Collingwood  was  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  Keith  wsfs  in  the 
Channel.  Those  officers  represented  the  flower  of  British  sea¬ 
manship  ;  they  had  learnt  in  the  stern  school  of  war.  They  had 
under  their  orders,  as  a  rule,  a  superiority  of  force.  Neverthe- 
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less,  throughout  the  war  they  seldom  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
action  any  considerable  number  of  the  enemy’s  fast  ships,  which 
passed  in  and  out  of  the  French  ports  and  maintained  a  ruinous 
war  on  British  oversea  commerce.  It  cannot  be  too  often  re¬ 
peated  that  these  admirals  were  freed  from  the  menace  of  sub¬ 
marine,  destroyer,  and  mine,  and  that  there  were  no  long-range 
coast  guns  to  constrain  their  desire  to  get  at  the  enemy. 

Contrast  that  experience  with  that  with  which  the  British 
people  have  fortunately  become  familiar,  in  spite  of  “the  false 
doctrine,”  which,  it  is  said  by  some  critics,  has  dominated  British 
policy.  In  the  course  of  three  years  not  a  single  German  battle¬ 
ship,  battle-cruiser,  or  light  cruiser  has  escaped  through  the 
meshes  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  though  the  passage  between  the 
Scottish  coast  and  Norway  has  a  width  of  over  300  miles,  Norway 
on  the  eastern  side  protecting  her  neutral  rights.  That  is  a 
notable  record.  It  is  particularly  notable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
when  the  war  opened  the  enemy  possessed  forty  light  cruisers 
with  speeds  ranging  from  21  to  27 J  knots,  in  addition  to  nearly 
150  destroyers.  Every  one  of  the  1,000  days  of  war  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  night,  and  yet  not  a  single  raider  of  the  regular 
Navy  has  eluded  British  forces  and  got  out  on  the  trade  routes. 
Disguised  merchant  ships,  it  is  true,  have  managed  by  artful 
design  to  get  out  on  to  the  trade  routes,  but  their  careers  were 
short  and  the  damage  done  slight. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  enemy  has  occasionally  ven¬ 
tured  to  “cut  capers”  in  the  North  Sea,  and  he  has  been 
badly  punished.  The  records  of  the  actions  in  the  Bight  of 
Heligoland  and  off  the  Dogger  Bank  and  the  despatches  describing 
the  Battle  of  Jutland  need  not  be  recalled.  A  year  has  elapsed 
since  any  section  of  the  High  Seas  Fleet  was  outside  its  heavily 
protected  waters.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  Germans 
confided  their  hopes  to  detached  forces  of  fast  ships.  They  w’ere 
sent  out  into  the  North  Sea  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  to 
prosecute  raids  on  undefended  ports  of  the  north  and  north-east 
coast  of  England.  That  policy  was  abandoned,  not  because  the 
Germans  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  ships  could  not  put 
to  sea,  but  because  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  them  on 
successive  occasions  suggested  that  the  risk  was  too  great.  In 
other  words,  the  British  Fleet  convinced  the  Germans  that  it 
was  still  faithful  to  the  highest  offensive  traditions.  It  is  true 
that  German  destroyers  have  shown  some  activity  from  time 
to  time,  "but  the  Germans  will  not  soon  forget  two  British  ship- 
names — Broke  and  Swift.  The  marvel  is  that  the  activity  of 
the  German  small  craft  has  not  been  greater  in  view  of  the 
opportunities  which  the  long  dark  winter  nights  offer  in  a  war 
area  as  large  as  the  North  Sea — one-third  greater  than  the  whole 
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of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  Ireland  as  well  as  the  Channel 
and  Scilly  Isles  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  From  time  to  time  the 
Germans  have  pursued  a  raiding  policy  varying  in  character,  but, 
in  spite  of  the  many  claims  on  the  British  sea  services,  they  have 
eventually  been  severely  punished,  however  ingenious  their 
schemes. 


2.  The  Commercial  Blockade. 

The  commercial  blockade  of  Germany  began,  at  least  nomin¬ 
ally,  at  the  same  time  as  the  military  blockade.  It  was  not  as 
effective  then  as  it  is  to-day.  It  has  been  argued  that  if  only  the 
stringent  measures  w'hich  are  now  in  operation  had  been  put  in 
force  from  the  very  opening  of  hostilities,  and  the  neutral  nations 
contiguous  to  Germany  had  been  severely  “rationed,”  the  war 
would  have  been  over  by  now.  That  is  very  possible ;  but  would 
the  Allies  have  won?  The  commercial  blockade  could  not  be 
made  fully  effective  without  limiting,  almost  to  vanishing  point, 
the  trade  which  the  United  States  and  other  American  nations 
were  doing  not  only  with  the  Central  Powers,  but  with  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Holland.  It  is  a  further  matter  of  com¬ 
plaint  that  cotton  was  not  immediately  declared  to  be  contraband. 
Was  the  caution  exhibited  by  the  British  Government  in  that 
respect  wise  or  unwise? 

For  a  century  the  supreme  Fleet  had  not  exercised  its  powers  to 
the  full.  On  the  last  occasion  when  it  did  so  it  became  involved 
in  war  with  a  great  neutral  Power — the  United  States,  in  1812. 
In  the  meantime  the  wmrld’s  oversea  commerce  had  developed  to 
an  extraordinary  extent.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that,  under 
the  conditions  of  military  blockade  adopted  by  the  Admiralty, 
it  was  possible  to  shut  down  practically  all  German  trade,  whether 
conducted  directly  or  through  neighbouring  neutral  jwrts.  Was 
the  failure  to  take  that  course  due  to  “the  hidden  hand,”  political 
timidity,  or  political  wisdom?  It  must  have  been  apparent  to 
the  British  Government  that  any  measures  which  they  took  to 
interfere  with  German  trade  would  severely  strain  British  rela¬ 
tions  with  powerful  neutrals,  not  excluding  the  United  States 
and  the  other  American  republics.^  The  British  people  were 
dependent  in  varying  measures  on  all  those  countries  for  sundry 

(1)  “The  circumstances  of  naval  war  have  changed  so  much  within  the 
last  hundred  years,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  disastrous  effects  on 
the  one  hand,  or  such  brilliant  prosperity  on  the  other,  as  were  seen  in  the 
wars  between  England  and  France,  could  now  recur.  In  her  secure  and  haughty 
sway  of  the  seas  England  imposed  a  yoke  on  neutrals  which  will  never 
again  he  borne;  and  the  frinci'fle  that  the  flag  covers  the  goods  is  for  ever 
secured.  The  commerce  of  a  belligerent  can  therefore  now  he  safely  carried 
on  in  neutral  ships,  except  when  contraband  of  war  or  to  blockaded  ports; 
and  as  regards  the  latter,  it  is  also  certain  that  there  will  be  no  more  paper 
blockades.”  Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  History.  (Mahan.) 
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essential  supplies,  including  vast  quantities  of  munitions  from 
America,  and  it  was  known  that  German  agents  in  each  State 
were  engaged  in  misrepresenting  whatever  step  was  taken  and 
endeavouring  to  stir  up  trouble. 

This  matter  of  the  commercial  blockade  was  recently  submitted 
to  an  American  officer  who  has  had  exceptional  facilities  of 
judging  the  movement  of  opinion  on  the  American  continent.  He 
was  asked  his  opinion,  as  the  officer  of  a  nation  which  had 
recently  declared  wnr  on  Germany,  of  the  effects  which  would 
have  followed  the  ruthless  application  of  British  sea  power  against 
Germany,  and  therefore  also  against  neutrals,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war  ; — 

“  You  ask  me  whether  a  rigid  commercial  blockade  might  not  have  brought 
the  war  to  an  earlier  conclusion?  I  think  it  might.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Allies  would  not  have  w’on.  When  the  war  began, 
the  American  people  generally  regarded  it  as  a  nuisance.  It  threatened 
to  interfere  with  their  trade,  and  they  were  determined  at  any  price  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves.  The  States  were  passing  through  a  period  of  commercial 
depression ;  a  slump  was  developing.  The  average  American  believed 
that  a  state  of  war  in  Europe  meant  commercial  ruin  to  American  com¬ 
merce. 

“  There  was  no  pro-Ally  sentiment  worth  mentioning  in  those  days.  Those 
of  us  who  realised  the  real  character  of  the  w’ar  represented  a  small  minority. 
We  were  fearful  of  the  course  which  events  might  take  before  the  Presidential 
election.  A  little  incident  might  have  been  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale. 
There  was  a  large  vote  of  enemy  origin  to  be  cast  either  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  When  the  election  came  German  barbarity  and  the  considera¬ 
tion  shown  by  the  British  Government — not  weakness,  but  firmness  allied 
with  political  wisdom — ^had  brought  over  the  majority  of  Americans  to  the 
Allied  side;  but  American  citizens  generally  were  still  anxious,  in  spite 
of  the  Lusitania  and  other  incidents,  not  to  be  drawn  into  war.  Most  of 
them  were  rather  pleased  that  the  United  States  should  be  supplying  the 
Allies  with  munitions  and  money,  but  they  wished  to  go  no  further,  and 
some  were  even  opposed  to  those  measures,  as  the  records  of  Congress  show. 

“Then  came  the  election.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  Mr.  Hughes,  if 
returned  to  office,  intended  to  ‘  twist  the  British  lion’s  tail.’  That  may 
seem  surprising  to  you,  but  our  politics  are  very  mixed.  President  Wilson, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  already  made  his  policy  clear.  He  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  Allies,  but  anxious  to  keep  out  of  war.  The  pacifists,  frightened 
by  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  supporter,  ex-President  Roosevelt, 
rallied  to  Mr.  Wilson.  Hardly  had  the  new  President  taken  office  before 
Germany  broke  the  Sussex  pledge,  and  forthwith  Mr.  Wilson  determined  on 
war.  But  for  the  pacifist  vote  and  the  care  with  which  he  educated 
American  opinion  over  a  period  of  two  years  and  more,  the  United  States 
would  not  be  fighting  by  your  side. 

“I  come  from  one  'of  the  cotton  States.  When  the  war  in  Europe  opened, 
cotton,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  selling  at  5  cents  a  lb.;  the  growers  were 
making  their  profit  on  the  quantity  sold  and  not  on  the  price  obtained. 
They  were  in  a  nervous,  suspicious  and  irritable  mood,  as  any  man 
might  well  be  whose  industry  is  threatened  by  a  war  3,000  or  4,000  miles 
away,  the  bearing  of  which  on  their  country  they  do  not  realise.  Gradually 
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the  war  exercised  its  influence  on  the  cotton  market.  The  price  rose,  and 
by  the  time  the  British  Government  declared  cotton  to  be  contraband,  the 
American  growlers  were  doing  so  well  that  the  decision  w'as  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference  to  them.  If  cotton  had  been  declared  contraband  i 
in  August,  1914,  I  hardly  dare  think  what  the  course  of  American  policy 
would  have  been  in  view  of  the  influence  of  the  pro-Germans,  supported  by 
the  cotton  growers  and  reinforced  by  the  Irish  saloon  keepers,  whose 
political  activities  are  by  no  means  to  be  ignored.  The  British  people,  I 
think,  may  congratulate  themselves  on  the  outcome  of  a  situation  which 
was  not  without  peril  to  them  and  the  Allies.” 

By  the  spring  of  1915  Germany  gave  the  British  Government 
an  excuse  for  resorting  to  more  severe  measures  when  she  adopted 
practically  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  on  Allied  merchant¬ 
men,  including  passenger  ships.  The  Germans  had  already  com¬ 
mitted,  as  Lord  Grey,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
recalled  in  the  American  Note  of  March  15th,  1915,  acts  of 
frightfulness  in  Belgium  and  France ;  they  had  barbarously  ill- 
treated  British  prisoners ;  they  had  sown  mines  on  the  high  seas ; 
they  had  made  the  sinking  of  merchant  ships  a  general  practice ; 
they  had  bombarded  unfortified,  open,  and  defenceless  towns ; 
their  aircraft  had  dropped  bombs  on  the  east  coast  of  England, 
where  there  were  no  military  or  strategic  points  to  be  attacked ; 
and  they  had  followed  up  those  acts  by  declaring  a  submarine 
blockade  of  British  ports.  After  giving  quotations  from  Bismarck 
and  Caprivi  in  justification  of  a  siege  policy.  Lord  Grey  announced, 
in  so  many  words,  that  it  was  intended  to  prevent  all  goods 
entering  or  leaving  Germany.  The  United  States  Government 
protested,  but  the  protest  was  diplomatic  and  dictated  apparently 
by  American  conditions  rather  than  the  sentiments  of  the 
American  Government.  It  was  not  until  August  22nd,  1915,  that 
the  British  and  French  Governments  declared  cotton  contraband 
of  w'ar.  By  that  time  the  American  people  were  beginning  to 
change  their  attitude  towards  the  war,  and  this  turn  of  the  screw', 
occurring  when  it  did,  caused  little  irritation  in  the  United  States. 

In  that  way  the  British  Foreign  Office  made  the  difficult  and 
stormy  passage  from  the  conditions  of  peace  to  the  conditions 
of  war  without  alienating  neutral  opinion.  During  succeeding 
months  the  blockade  became  more  stringent  by  stages,  and  when 
at  last  Germany  determined  on  intensified  U-boat  warfare  the 
United  States  threw  in  her  lot  with  the  Allies,  and  her  example 
was  followed  by  practically  all  the  neutral  nations  of  the  world, 
except  those  of  northern  Europe,  too  close  to  Germany  to  take 
action.  Henceforth  the  United  States  pressed,  instead  of  opposed, 
the  blockade. 

(1)  It  may  be  added  that  the  Germans  were  not  dependent  on  cotton  for  the 
making  of  explosives. 
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Critics  may  claim  that  if  severer  measures  had  been  adopted 
at  an  earlier  date  neutrals  might  have  protested,  but  they 
would  have  done  no  more.  That  was  the  claim  which  w'as 
put  forward  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  in  British-American  history  was 
enacted.  The  British  Government,  cut  off  from  quick  communi¬ 
cation  across  the  Atlantic,  argued  that  America  would  never  fight. 
In  the  meantime  the  United  States  Government,  actuated  by 
various  motives,  had  determined  that  it  would  fight.  Both  sides 
were  suffering  from  genuine  grievances;  both  determined  not  to 
give  way.  In  1812  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States.  A 
few  days  before  that  deplorable  event,  the  British  Orders  in 
Council,  which  had  produced  that  declaration,  had  been  revoked 
unknowm  to  the  Americans.  The  cause  of  war  had  thus  been 
removed  before  hostilities  began.  Historians,  who  in  due  course 
will  review  the  events  from  1914  onward  to  America’s  decision 
to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  will  be  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  danger  which  threatened  the  Allies  and  the  success 
with  which,  owing  to  British  diplomacy,  it  was  averted.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  Nelson’s  despatches,  letters,  and  recorded 
conversations  will  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  opinion  he  would  have 
formed  of  the  course  adopted,  for  he  was  a  diplomatist  as  well  as 
an  admiral. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


[The  German  attack  on  commerce,  culminating  in  the  ruthless  submarine 
war,  raises  interesting  issues,  the  consideration  of  which  must  be  postponed 
until  the  September  issue  of  the  Fortnightly  Review.] 
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Amongst  other  political  redistributions  contemplated  by  “after 
the  war  ”  politicians  as  within  the  compass  of  European  statecraft 
is  that  of  a  federation  of  all  the  Southern  Slav  States  into  one 
great  Jugo-Slav  nationality,  which  may  be  powerful  as  a  future 
bulwark  against  German  aggression  in  South-Eastern  Europe. 
Were  Slovenes,  Croats,  and  Serbians  united  in  the  bonds  of  State 
federation,  they  would  surely  form  a  nationality  strong  enough  to 
claim  first  rank  amongst  the  Pow'ers  of  Middle  Europe — powerful 
enough  to  face  any  jwssible  Germanic  combination.  It  takes  a 
little  time  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  such  an  addition  to 
the  nations.  Both  in  population  and  in  extent  of  territory  it 
would  be  so  formidable  as  to  create  a  totally  new  political  outlook 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Slovenes,  who  by  blood,  language,  and  tradition  are  one 
with  the  Croats  and  Serbs,  holding  the  same  aims  and  ideals  in 
their  national  life,  occupy  the  most  westerly  of  the  Jugo-Slav 
provinces,  and  are  consequently  most  ex^xised  to  German  aggres¬ 
sion.  They  have  thus  formed  an  ethnical  barrier  behind  which 
Croats,  Serbs,  and  Montenegrins  have  been  able  to  develop  their 
national  character  and  constitutions  in  comparative  security  since 
tlie  Middle  Ages,  whilst  they  have  themselves  been  victimised  by 
Teutonic  methods.  Amongst  the  Slovenes  the  Slav  democratic 
ideal  still  holds  its  own  in  spite  of  drastic  methods  of  repression, 
and  they  look  to  the  end  of  this  long  and  terrible  war  to  decide 
their  fate.  They  maintain  a  racial  majority  throughout  a  wide 
extent  of  territory,  which  includes  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
country  in  Mid  Europe.  In  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Styria, 
Carniola,  Carinthia,  Goritza-Gradiska,  Istria,  and  in  the  basin  of 
the  Isonzo  they  are  to  be  found,  but  they  do  not  altogether  main¬ 
tain  their  majority  on  the  Italian  frontier.  Being  thus  wedged  in 
between  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany,  they  form  a  barrier  between 
Germany  and  the  Adriatic. 

Together  with  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  who  belong  to  the 
Northern  Slav  group,  the  Slovenes  are  the  most  advanced  in 
Western  civilisation  of  all  the  Slav  nationalities,  forming  a  link 
between  East  and  West  which  will  have  the  effect  hereafter  of 
blending  Slav  ideals  and  social  aspirations  "with  those  of  the  Latin 
and  Anglo-Saxon  races. 

Beyond  the  Slovenes,  reaching  south-eastwards  to  Albania, 
Greece,  and  the  i3ilgean  Sea,  including  all  the  Adriatic  coast  north 
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of  Albania,  are  Dalmatians,  Montenegrins,  Croats,  and  Serbs, 
constituting  the  chief  elements  of  the  Jugo-Slav  communities. 
Jugo-Slavia  thus  extends  from  the  northern  rim  of  the  Save  river 
(Slavonia)  basin  and  the  valley  of  the  Danube  to  the  southern 
borders  of  Serbia,  and  within  that  extent  of  territory  the  Slav 
element  amounts  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  population.  To  the  north 
of  the  Danube,  between  Slavonia  and  Roumania  as  far  east  as 
the  province  of  Banat,  the  Jugo-Slav  population  is  scattered  and 
mixed — so  much  so  that  it  probably  no  longer  represents  the 
majority  of  the  people ;  but  if  we  reckon  with  the  whole  Slav 
area  it  represents  immense  potential  strength  both  politically 
and  economically.  From  the  Isonzo  frontier  to  the  southern 
limits  of  Serbia  is  not  less  than  500  miles,  whilst  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  northern  and  eastern  claims  of  Slavdom  is  an 
average  width  of  about  150  miles ;  so  that  we  reckon  with  a 
territory  amounting  to  at  least  75,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  as 
large  as  England  and  Scotland  together  and  about  two-thirds  the 
size  of  Italy.  Within  these  limits  there  are  approximately  five 
millions  of  Jugo-Slavs  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  seven  millions 
in  the  Austro-Hungarian  provinces,  and  forty  thousand  in  the 
Italian  districts  west  of  Goritza.  About  a  million  and  a  half  are 
overseas  emigrants.  These  figures  must  be  regarded  as  very 
approximate,  there  being  no  really  trustworthy  statistics,  but  they 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  constitution  of  a  homogeneous  Jugo- 
Slav  State  would  transfer  some  eight  millions  of  people  from 
Germanic  rule  to  independence  and  constitute  a  formidable 
barrier  to  German  extension  towards  the  Adriatic  and  .^ilgean 
Seas.  If  we  are  to  be  assured  of  the  blessing  of  peace  amongst 
the  nations  after  the  war,  it  can  only  be  by  curtailing  German 
aggression  with  every  natural  and  national  obstacle  that  can  be 
placed  in  her  w'ay ;  it  is  only  by  regulating  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  Teuton  and  the  Slav  that  a  really  comprehensive 
check  to  Pan-German  aspirations  in  the  Near  East  can  be  secured. 
Owing  to  the  geographical  fact  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  of 
repression  will  still  be  too  far  removed  for  direct  practical  effort 
in  the  Balkan  region,  we  must  assume  that  it  is  only  by  the 
encouragement  of  Slav  combination  that  physical  opposition  of 
adequate  strength  can  be  brought  into  action. 

From  the  days  of  Charlemagne  have  the  Slovenes  been  fighting 
Germany  for  the  right  to  live  with  a  language  of  their  own  and 
a  national  chance  of  civil  and  social  development.  And  yet  very 
little  was  known  about  them  before  the  w'ar.  It  is  this  world- 
war  which  has  brought  the  Slovenes  once  again  into  prominence 
as  a  political  factor  in  the  re-making  of  Europe.  Now  is  their 
opportunity,  and  the  end  of  the  struggle  will  settle  their  fate. 
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The  Slav  languages  in  Austria  are  allied  closely  to  each  other  and 
to  the  Eussian  tongue,  but  they  have  never  been  studied  by 
German  overlords,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  possess  quite 
an  important  literature  of  their  own  and  that  the  Slav  languages 
generally  are  spoken  over  one-sixth  of  the  inhabited  world. 
Twelve  hundred  years  ago  the  northern  Slavs  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary  were  geographically  linked  up  with  the  southern  Slavs, 
the  Slovene  lands  bordering  Czech  territory  touched  both  on  the 
north-w^est  and  on  the  north-east.  No  intervention  of  Magyar 
origin  then  separated  Bohemia  from  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and  the 
united  Slav  State  occupied  a  powerful  position  in  Central  Europe. 
Unfortunately,  the  Slovenes  neglected  to  guard  their  lowland 
frontiers,  and  the  enemy  gradually  thrust  his  way  in,  splitting  the 
Slav  dominions  into  two  parts  with  a  Magyar  wedge.  The  gradual 
domination  of  southern  Slav  land  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to 
any  w'ar  of  conquest.  For  the  last  few  hundred  years  Germans 
and  Magyars  have  weighed  heavily  on  the  Slovene  borders,  and 
by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  have  gradually  ousted  the  Slavs  from 
the  outer  northern  and  western  borders  of  their  inheritance.  Yet  ■ 
still,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  Jugo-Slav  majority  maintains 
itself  in  a  space  of  territory  so  large  that  it  could  he  rendered 
absolutely  capable  of  holding  its  own  against  all  outside  aggres¬ 
sion  were  it  once  consolidated  into  a  national  whole.  The  fighting 
quality  of  the  Slav  races  has  been  well  illustrated  in  this  war. 
The  Serbians,  gradually  outw^eighted  in  guns  and  men,  have 
nevertheless  put  up  a  glorious  fight  for  liberty,  and  have  not  only 
proved  themselves  better  men  in  the  field  than  the  Austrians,  but 
have  evinced  a  tenacity  of  purpose  and  a  pow’er  of  recuperation 
which  has  amazed  their  Allies.  No  fear  need  be  entertained  for 
the  future  of  a  Jugo-Slav  nationality  with  well-protected  frontiers. 
But  it  is  obviously  far  beyond  the  powders  of  any  international 
political  convention  that  may  be  form^ed  after  the  war  to  assure  to 
the  Jugo-Slavs  the  whole  of  that  great  territory  in  which  they  claim 
to  maintain  a  majority  of  the  population.  The  linguistic  boundary 
of  the  Slovenes  in  the  north  includes  the  Crowm  lands  of  Carinthia, 
Styria,  Carniola,  and  the  seaboard  of  Austrian  Illyria.  The  Mur  and 
the  Drave  rivers  bound  it  on  the  north,  the  Tsonzo  on  the  west,  the 
-Adriatic  on  the  south,  and  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Croatia  on 
the  east.  It  thus  includes  a  good  slice  of  Italy  and  a  considerable 
part  of  Western  Hungary.  Within  its  wide  extended  borders  is 
to  be  found  a  much  varied  landscape  and  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  most  picturesque  scenery  of  Central  Europe.  All 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  Alpine  world  pervades  the  northern 
districts ;  Carinthian  forests  spread  themselves  over  the  central 
hills ;  while  Styria,  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  vine-growing  dis- 
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tricts  of  Europe,  possesses  all  the  charm  of  a  sun-warmed,  glowing 
landscape,  with  vineyards  gracing  the  slopes  of  undulating  hills. 
These  continue  in  hands  of  cultivated  loveliness  into  the  border¬ 
land  of  Croatia.  On  the  west  the  Julian  iMps  and  the  Karst 
(Carso)  heights  represent  a  wild  and  rugged  country  overlooking 
Gradiska  and  the  Istrian  coast ;  and  we  hear  of  a  “  strange  dark 
world  of  giant  caves  ”  hidden  in  the  rockbound  recesses  of  the 
Carso,  which  add  new  features  of  interest  to  the  explorer  and 
new’  difficulties  to  the  invader,  who  can  overlook  Trieste  after 
he  has  stormed  his  w'ay  upwards  from  the  vine-grow'ing  flats  of 
Goritza.  It  is  here  that  the  Slovenes  claim  to  have  originally 
developed  their  national  energy  and  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  wdiich  animates  them. 

With  the  union  of  the  Serbo-Croats,  Bosnians,  and  iNFonte- 
negrins  the  Jugo-Slav  nationality  would  extend  to  the  meridian 
of  Salonika  on  the  east  from  that  of  Venice  on  the  west.  Serbia 
presents  a  combination  of  physical  features  which  differs  from 
that  of  the  more  northern  provinces  of  Jugo-Slav  occupation.  It 
is  throughout  a  land  of  mountains,  hut  with  no  very  im|X)rtant 
ranges  of  high  altitude  and  no  world-famous  peaks.  The  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  much-wrinkled  surface  of  Serbia  is  greater  towards 
the  east  than  on  the  w’est,  and  its  eastern  boundary  is  a  strong 
international  barrier  against  Bulgaria  based  in  the  north  on  the 
great  divide  between  the  Morava  and  the  Danube  (after  leaving 
the  Timok  tributary  of  that  river),  and  carried  soiithw'ard  by  the 
Vidlich,  the  Tarkvena,  and  the  Kale  Tepesi  ranges,  which  are 
high  enough  and  rugged  enough  to  form  a  very  effective  wall  of 
international  protection.  On  the  wdiole,  it  is  a  boundary  strong 
for  purposes  of  defence,  conspicuous  and  impressive.  No  better 
boundary  could  be  found  either  east  or  w’est  of  it.  It  is  beyond 
the  Vidlich,  at  the  head  of  the  Nishava  tributary  of  the 
Morava,  that  the  railway  from  Belgrade  to  Sofia  crosses  the  great 
divide.  Nish  is  situated  on  the  Nishava,  not  far  from  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Morava.  The  one  geographical  feature  of  primary 
political  imjx)rtance  in  Serbia  is  this  comparatively  narrow^  valley 
of  the  Morava.  It  might  appear  to  have  been  designed  by  Nature 
for  the  express  pur|X)se  of  affording  the  opportunity  for  a  line  of 
railway  from  Berlin  to  Belgrade,  Sofia,  and  Constantinople. 
Although  not  more  than  200  miles  of  Serbian  tcri’itory  are  thus 
traversed  between  Belgrade  and  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  200  miles  of  railway  elsew^here  in  Europe 
are  of  such  primary  political  significance.  Serbia  is  divided  into 
two  great  river  basins,  that  of  the  Morava  and  that  of  the  Vardar. 
the  Morava  basin  on  the  north  being  about  twice  the  size  of  that 
of  the  Vardar  on  the  south.  The  divide  betw'een  them  is  marked 
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by  the  hills  of  Shar  Dagh,  which  strike  north-eastwards  from 
the  borders  of  Albania,  overlooking  the  sources  of  the  Drin, 
towards  Nish  on  the  Belgrade-Sofia  railway.  The  upland  basin 
of  Kossovo  plain,  buttressed  on  the  south  by  the  Shar  Dagh, 
which  is  reached  from  the  south  by  the  railway  which 
follows  the  Vardar  valley  northward  from  Salonika,  forms  an 
important  topographical  and  historical  feature  in  Serbia,  lying,  as 
it  does,  just  on  the  eastern  border  of  Montenegro  where  Monte¬ 
negro  adjoins  Albania,  and  being  connected  southwards  by  the 
White  Drin  and  the  Black  Drin  with  Lake  Okhrida.  Okhrida 
marks  the  tri-junction  of  Serbia,  Greece,  and  Albania,  and  heads 
the  only  road  by  which  Serbia  can  reach  the  Albanian  coast  at 
Durazzo.  The  White  Drin  and  the  Black  Drin  are  the  two  chief 
affluents  (draining  south  and  north  respectively)  of  the  Drin, 
which  crosses  Albania  and  finds  its  exit  into  the  Adriatic  below 
Skutari.  From  Nish  to  the  Kossovo  plain,  and  from  that  plain  by 
the  Drin  affluents  to  Okhrida  and  the  Albanian  coast,  has  been 
marked  as  the  line  of  a  projected  railway.  At  present  Serbia’s 
connection  with  the  sea  is  by  the  ancient  road  to  Durazzo  across 
Albania,  or  by  the  Vardar  route  to  Salonika  across  Greece.  ]n 
either  case  she  must  cross  foreign  territory.  The  elevated  Kos¬ 
sovo  plains  lie  at  the  head  of  the  Vardar  basin,  which  is  cor¬ 
rugated  throughout  by  mountains,  intersected  by  valleys  which 
open  out  into  sheltered  but  restricted  plains  here  and  there,  such 
as  those  which  support  Monastir  on  the  extreme  south,  or  Uskub, 
which  marks  the  junction  of  the  railways  from  Nish  and  Salonika 
near  the  head  of  the  Morava  and  Vardar  rivers.  The  north¬ 
western  districts  of  Serbia  bordering  Austria  and  Montenegro  are 
as  mountainous  in  character  as  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
mountains  cluster  about  the  basin  of  the  Morava  Ibar,  the  most 
important  tributary  of  the  Alorava.  The  Morava  Ibar  valley 
gives  opixirtunity  for  a  railway  line  from  Nish  reachmg  west¬ 
ward  towards  the  Austrian  frontier  (i.e.,  Bosnia),  but  does  not 
actually  reach  the  frontier. 

From  this  cursory  description  of  the  geographical  con¬ 
formation  of  Serbia  the  two  obvious  considerations  which 
most  affect  that  country’s  future  are,  first,  that  the  north¬ 
eastern  corner  embracing  the  Morava  valley  is  politically 
the  most  important.  It  is  that  corner  which  Bulgaria  (under 
Germany)  is  resolved  to  keep  at  any  price ;  nor  need  we  imagine 
that  any  Utopian  scheme  of  a  ^leace  which  admits  of  no  annexa¬ 
tions  will  affect  that  resolution.  As  the  high  road  from  Berlin 
to  Sofia,  the  retention  of  it  means  the  success  of  the  German 
objective  in  this  war,  the  triumph  of  Central  Europe.  The 
Dobrudja  and  Macedonia  are  equally  claimed  by  Bulgaria,  but 
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it  is  probable  that  Dobrudja  and  Macedonia  together  would  not 
weigh  in  the  balance  against  the  political  triumph  of  a  Morava 
valley  annexation.  Independently  of  the  political  aspect  of  the 
question,  there  are  large  economic  interests  in  this  part  of  Serbia. 
Gold,  copper,  lead,  and  coal  render  it  a  rich  mining  country  with 
a  splendid  prospect  of  future  wealth  when  scientiticaily  exploited. 

Thus  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Morava  valley,  and 
neither  Macedonia  nor  the  Dobrudja,  will  be  regarded  as  the  crux 
of  any  peaceful  settlement  wath  Bulgaria.  The  confederation 
of  Serbia  with  the  Slav  races  that  lie  between  her  north-western 
borders  and  the  Isonzo  river,  wdth  Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  the  smaller  provinces  occupied  by  a  large  Slovene 
population  (including  Istria)  would  result  not  merely  in  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  Austria,  but  the  creation  of  a  Slav  Kingdom  or 
Commonwealth,  wKich  in  itself  would  be  as  powerful  as  Austria, 
and,  combined  with  the  separation  of  the  northern  Slavs,  the 
Czechs  and  Slovaks,  would  reduce  Austria  to  the  position  of  a 
German  dependency.  Such  a  result  may  be  the  aspiration  of 
Slav  propagandists  and  the  secret  hope  of  those  who  earnestly 
desire  to  see  not  only  Prussian  militarism  destroyed,  but  the 
German  nationality  reduced  to  provincial  insignificance.  But,  as 
a  whole,  it  is  hardly  a  reasonable  hope.  Even  the  discussion  of 
it  may  involve  considerations  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  more 
international  bitterness  than  is  at  all  suitable  to  the  ideal  of 
permanent  European  peace.  Italy  will  have  her  say,  and  a  very 
considerable  say,  in  the  matter.  It  is  unbelievable  that  Italy 
should  acquiesce  in  a  policy  of  “no  annexation”  which  w'ould 
deprive  her  either  of  the  “Italia  irredenta”  of  the  Trentino  cr 
of  the  valley  of  the  Isonzo  and  Trieste.  Neither  justice  nor 
humanity  could  demand  that  Italy  should  resign  the  fruits  of  her 
hard-earned  victories  for  the  sake  of  supporting  the  “national” 
ideal  which  we  are  told  must  be  the  basis  of  all  international  re¬ 
distributions.  Redistributions  of  international  territories  there 
certainly  must  be,  and  it  is  mere  juggling  with  w*ords  to  decline 
to  recognise  that  redistribution  implies  annexation.  The  anxious 
attempt  to  discriminate  between  them  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  worth  the  impressive  oratory  and  the  keen  discussion  w’hich 
-  has  occupied  Parliament  for  so  long.  Italy  will  surely  claim  the 
Isonzo  valley  and  Istria,  nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  a 
further  claim  to  the  complete  domination  of  the  Adriatic,  which 
could  only  be  attained  by  the  occupation  of  Dalmatia  (or  the 
Dalmatian  coast)  and  of  a  port  (say  Avlona)  safeguarding  the 
Straits  of  Otranto,  will  be  strongly  contested.  In  the  Isonzo 
district  the  Slovene  population,  although  considerable,  is  not  in 
the  majority.  The  “national  ”  basis  for  a  settlement  in  favour 
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of  Italy  need  not  be  seriously  impaired,  and  we  may,  I  hope,  with 
a  successful  termination  of  the  war,  assume  that  Istria,  with 
Trieste  and  Fiume,  will  become  Italian.^  As  regards  Dalmatia, 
there  may  be  strong  differences  of  opinion  and  stout  opposition ; 
and  yet  Dalmatia  occupies  a  geographical  position  which  favours 
its  command  from  the  sea  rather  than  from  the  land.  Dalmatia 
is  separated  from  Bosnia  by  the  great  wall  of  the  Dinaric  Alps, 
five  or  six  thousand  feet  of  almost  impassable  natural  barrier 
which  cuts  off  communication  with  the  interior  and  leaves  only 
the  open  ports  of  the  sea  coast,  Zara,  Eagusa,  etc.  (ports  which 
are  cosmopolitan  rather  than  Jugo-Slav),  as  the  gateways  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  outer  world.  They  serve  little  or  no  com¬ 
mercial  purpose  in  the  interests  of  Bosnian  trade,  and  they  are 
in  effect  more  Italian  than  Bosnian.  But  if  Dalmatia  w’ere  held 
by  Italy  in  addition  to  Istria,  etc.,  there  would  undoubtedly  be 
serious  inroads  made  on  that  ideal  of  nationalism  which  is  rightly 
to  be  reckoned  as  the  basis  of  inter-territorial  agreements,  but 
which,  like  other  great  principles,  may  be  found  to  be  occasionally 
impracticable.  In  the  Goritza-Gradiska  region  there  are  said  to 
be  155,000  Jugo-Slavs,  70,000  in  Trieste,  225,000  in  Istria,  and 
610,000  in  Dalmatia,  where  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
Jugo-Slav.  Thus  no  fewer  than  a  million  Jugo-Slav  peoples  would 
be  transferred  to  Italian  domination,  and  of  these  alien  com¬ 
munities  more  than  half  would  be  Dalmatian.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason  from  either  the  geographical  or  ethnical  point  of  view 
for  any  interference  with  the  independence  of  Dalmatia  unless 
a  strong  and  determined  expression  of  will  on  the  part  of  the 
Dalmatians  themselves  should  unite  them  to  a  Jugo-Slav  kingdom. 

Montenegro  would  certainly  declare  her  adherence  to  that 
nationality  whose  strenuous  resistance  to  Austrian  domination 
she  has  shared  w’ith  such  disastrous  results  to  herself  if  she  re¬ 
signed  her  independence  at  all,  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
assumed  that  because  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro  are  both 
ethnically  allied  to  the  Jugo-Slav  family  they  would  willingly 
consent  to  become  minor  States  in  one  united  federation  of  all 
those  countries  which  claimed  unity  of  racial  origin.  For 
Albania — who  w'ithin  the  last  five  years  has  been  subject  to  the 
encroachments  of  Turks,  Montenegrins,  Serbs,  Greeks,  Bul¬ 
garians,  and  Austrians,  whose  ancient  Illyrian  peoples  hold  them¬ 
selves  aloof  from  all  their  neighbours  of  less  illustrious  origin,  and 
whose  sufferings  call  for  our  deepest  sympathy — at  present  we  can 
but  hope  for  a  brighter  future  under  a  stronger  and  more  liberal 
government  than  that  which  was  imposed  on  her  after  the  Balkan 
Wars  of  1912-13  (in  which  she  remained  neutral),  when  an  in¬ 
competent  German  prince  was  sent  to  set  up  a  small  imitation 
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German  Court  at  Durazzo.  Historically  there  has  always  been 
a  certain  manifestation  of  international  good  will  between  Albania 
and  Italy.  Albanians  have  not  forgotten  the  greatness  of  their 
country  under  Eoman  rule,  and  there  are  Albanian  colonies  in 
Italy  to  this  day,  so  that  the  political  aspiration  of  Albania  would 
undoubtedly  gravitate  far  more  towards  a  trans- Adriatic  alliance, 
which  would  give  Italy  command  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  than 
towards  a  political  alliance  with  any  form  of  Jugo-Slav  national 
combination.^  This  is  important,  for  an  independent  Albania 
cuts  off  all  southern  Serbia  from  free  communication  with  the 
Adriatic.  The  eastern  boundaries  of  Albania  are  remarkably 
strong  both  on  the  frontiers  of  Greece  and  Serbia.  Excepting 
where  they  touch  the  lake  regions  of  Okhrida,  they  follow  the 
crests  of  well-defined  mountain  ranges  where  are  cradled  the 
sources  of  the  many  rivers  w'hich  intersect  the  country  from  east 
to  west.  The  connection  between  the  coast  and  inland  regions  is 
naturally  shaped  by  these  river  valleys.  The  Eiver  Boyana, 
which  opens  up  the  way  to  Skutari  and  the  lake  of  the  same 
name  in  Montenegro,  is  of  more  geographical  and  commercial 
importance  to  Montenegro  than  it  is  to  Albania.  The  road  from 
Durazzo  on  the  coast  to  the  Okhrida  Lake  on  the  Serbian  border, 
following  the  valley  of  the  Skumbi  river  and  the  ancient  Via 
Egnatia — which  once  connected  Apollonia  (or  Avlona)  with 
Salonika — is  perhaps  the  chief  line  of  communication  in  a 
country  which  is  curiously  undeveloped  in  the  matter  of  com¬ 
munications.  Neither  of  them  is  of  much  use  as  commercial 
highways  to  Serbia.  Geographical  environment  gives  to  Monte¬ 
negro  that  power  of  independence  which  has  ever  distinguished 
her  most  warlike  people.  Her  army  only  musters  between  40,000 
and  50,000  men,  but  the  fierce  and  half-barbaric  character  of  the 
Montenegrin  combines  with  his  savage  mountain  country  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  isolation  and  freedom  for  which  Montenegro  is  famous 
in  European  annals.  Montenegro  may  ally  herself  wuth  Serbs 
of  cognate  origin,  but  will  hardly  consent  to  figure  as  a  minor 
State. 

Montenegro  holds  the  sources  of  many  rivers  which  rise  amidst 
the  fastnesses  of  its  rugged  hills,  and  possesses  little  open  grass¬ 
lands  except  in  the  Dormitor  region  and  about  Niksh  and  Pod- 
goritza.  Its  highest  mountains  (running  to  about  8,000  feet  of 
altitude)  are  amongst  the  Dormitor  group.  Northw^ard  from  the 
central  hills  flow  tributaries  to  the  Save  and  Danube.  The  most 
easterly  of  these  tributaries,  the  Lim,  rises  on  the  Albanian  fron¬ 
tier  and  intersects  Montenegro  from  south  to  north.  Eastw^ards 
the  Ibar  makes  its  way  to  the  historical  plains  of  Kossovo  in  Serbia, 

(1)  Since  this  was  written  Italy  has  declared  a  protectorate  over  Albania. 
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and  so  to  the  Morava.  It  is  the  passage  of  these  rivers  through 
the  mountain  walls  of  Montenegro  which  forms  the  only  weak¬ 
ness  in  that  barrier.  From  the  same  central  group  of  hills  streams 
run  south  to  the  Eieka  inlet  of  Lake  Skutari,  half  of  which  lake 
is  Montenegrin  and  half  Serbian — an  arrangement  not  calculated 
to  promote  international  harmony. 

•  The  Montenegrin-Dalmatian  boundary,  which  by  leaving  a 
comparatively  narrow  strip  of  mountainous  seaboard  to  Dalmatia 
in  order  to  secure  to  that  country  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro  and 
the  railway  terminus  of  Castelnuovo,  cuts  off  Montenegro  from 
connection  with  the  coast  at  Cattaro  or  Spizza  (which  was 
occupied  by  Austria  the  instant  that  the  boundaries  were  deter¬ 
mined  in  Berlin  in  1878),  is  a  weak  extension  which  not  only  has 
been  detrimental  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Montenegro,  but 
practically  gave  the  Austrians  the  command  of  Cettmje,  its 
capital,  during  the  war  by  approach  from  the  sea ;  Cettinje  being 
close  under  the  boundary.  The  seaport  of  iMontenegro  is  Anti- 
vari,  from  whence  a  mountain  road  runs  to  Rieka  and  Cettinje. 
This  apparently  is  the  only  road  from  the  coast  which  is  entirely 
within  Montenegrin  territory.’  The  river  Boyana,  which  is  in 
part  the  boundary  between  Montenegro  and  Albania,  is  navigable 
from  the  sea  to  Rieka  through  the  lake.  There  is  also  a  direct 
road  starting  through  Austrian  (Dalmatian)  territory  and  crossing 
the  boundary  from  Cattaro  to  Cettinje,  which  continues  to  Pod- 
goritza  and  Niksh.  The  fatal  w^eakness  in  the  Montenegrin 
boundaries,  which  are  otherwise  sound  enough,  is  this  western 
coast  extension  from  Cattaro  to  Spizza,  both  of  wTiich  ports 
geographically  belong  to  Montenegro.  The  boundary  should 
touch  the  sea  near  Castelnuovo  at  the  Boche  de  Cattaro  if  any 
respect  is  paid  to  the  natural  defences  of  Montenegro. 

The  federation,  then,  of  Jugo-Slav  States  powerful  enough  to 
resist  German  aggression  will  probably  (if  it  lakes  ^xilitical  shape 
at  all)  resolve  itself  into  the  following  combination  ;  Serbia, 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Croatia,  Southern  Styria,  Southern 
Carinthia,  with  possibly  a  part  of  Carniola,  and  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  provinces  south  of  the  Drave  (Slavonia  and  Syrmia) 
may  combine  to  form  a  single  nationality  ethnically  homogeneous, 
inspired  .with  the  same  ideals  and  principles  of  national  develop-, 
ment,  and  protected  by  frontiers  and  boundaries  which  may  secure 
the  respect  of  all  contiguous  States.  But  these  frontiers  and 
boundaries,  to  be  scientifically  effective,  must  differ  somewhat 
from  those  which  at  present  define  their  political  limits.  To  the 
east  and  west  of  this  new  and  far  extended  nationality,  existing 
boundaries,  based  as  they  are  on  strong  mountain  features,  seem 
to  fulfil  those  important  conditions  which  well-considered  and 
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scientifically-adjusted  boundaries  are  called  on  to  maintain.  It 
is  to  the  north  and  the  south  that  political  attention  will  have  to 
be  directed.  On  the  south  it  seems  unreasonable  that  Serbia 
should  be  disjxjssessed  of  the  only  access  to  the  sea  which  is 
open  to  her.  The  whole  basin  of  the  Vardar,  and  not  merely  a 
part  of  it,  should  belong  to  Serbia  if  she  is  to  develop  her  com¬ 
mercial  resources  successfully  without  interference,  Salonika 
must  surely  become  a  Serbian  ix)rt,  with  just  so  much  of  the 
adjoining  Macedonian  teiTitory  as  will  ensure  its  protection.  The 
new  boundary  should  enclose  the  whole  basin  of  the  Bisistra, 
starting  from  the  Grammos  peaks  on  the  Albanian  frontier  and 
following  the  great  southern  divide  to  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of 
Salonika.  To  the  east  of  this  new  development  the  new  boundary 
should  start  from  the  present  tri-junction  of  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Greece,  and  should  follow  the  Beshik  Dagh  divide  again  to  the 
sea  in  the  small  gulf  of  Bendina,  thus  parting  Macedonia  from 
Greece  and  cutting  out  a  wide  space  of  it  for  Serbia  between  her 
present  southern  boundary  and  the  sea  That  part  of  it  which 
lies  east  of  the  Beshik  Dagh  and  includes  the  port  of  Kavalla  is 
geographically  Bulgarian,  and,  although  it  seems  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  justice  in  territorial  distribution  that  Bulgaria  should 
gain  by  the  war,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  solution  of  the 
difficulty  can  be  found  if  geographical  unity  (and  its  consequent 
advantage  in  the  interests  of  peace)  is  to  be  respected.  As  for 
ethnical  unity  in  Macedonia  as  the  “basis  of  nationality,”  it  is 
not  to  be  found  there ;  for  the  “  Maoedoine  ”  population  is  so 
mixed  as  to  be  beyond  any  principle  of  homogeneous  nationality 
whatever.  As  for  Bulgarian  gain  (which  may  be  repeated  in 
the  province  of  Adrianople  if  the  Turks  are  turned  out  of  Europe 
and  Russia  declines  territorial  extension),  it  may  hereafter  be 
found  possible  to  balance  it  on  the  north,  where  Eoumania  may  be 
looking  for  consolation.  This,  however,  belongs  to  another 
chapter.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  in  connection  with  this  Jugo¬ 
slav  proposition  that  Bulgaria  claims  a  Slav  origin.^  To  the  north 
of  this  new  Jugo-Slav  federation  it  is  not  so  easy  to  define  the 
boundaries  with  Italy  and  Germany.  The  River  Drave  from 
near  its  source  to  the  Danube  is  almost  an  ideal  ethnical  division 
^  with  Germany,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  natural  feature, 
most  likely  to  be  useful ;  it  may  be  accepted  provisionally,  but 
from  the  head  of  the  Drave  southward  the  boundary  which 
defines  the  Italian  frontier  will  not  readily  be  adjusted,  and  may 
well  arouse  international  discussion.  The  western  boundary  of 
Carniola,  which  runs  from  Fiume  northwards  to  the  Italian  Alps, 
and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Predil  Pass  could  be  carried 
(1)  The  orifiin  of  the  I>nlg.ir  is  probably  more  ITun  than  Slav. 
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direct  to  a  junction  with  the  Drave,  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
map  to  be  well  defined,  and  is  probably  the  best  boundary  based 
on  strong  natural  features  that  can  be  suggested.  It  leaves  to 
Italy  all  the  coast  land  and  Istria.  Italy  could  claim  Fiume  and 
the  Archipelago  islands  between  Fiume  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Dalmatia.  The  Slav  population  of  Dalmatia  would  undoubtedly 
resent  annexation,  although  in  the  interests  of  naval  security  and 
mastership  of  the  Adriatic  strong  reasons  could  be  adduced  for  this 
maritime  province  (cut  off  by  the  wall  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  from 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  Jugo-Slav  States)  to  become 
at  least  an  Italian  protectorate. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Drave  river  with  the  Danube  to  the 
Iron  Gates  the  Danube  would  be  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Slav  federation.  It  is  not  an  ideal  boundary ;  no  open  river  can 
be  so;  but  at  least  the  astounding  political  weakness  which 
placed  Belgrade,  the  capital  of  Serbia,  on  the  river  almost  astride 
of  the  boundary  can  be  avoided  in  future,  and  a  new'  capital  more 
secure  from  aggression,  if  less  convenient  for  communication  with 
the  outside  world,  can  be  found  at  Nish  or  elsewhere  in  the 
interior. 


Thomas  H.  Holdich. 
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There  has  recently  been  set  up  what  the  .Prime  Minister  described 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  “a  memorable  landmark  in  the 
constitutional  history  of  the  British  Empire.”  The  occasion 
passed  almost  unnoticed  by  the  public.  There  was  no  fuss  or  stir. 
There  was  not  even  a  dinner  or  a  toast.  The  public  mind  had 
not  been  prepared  beforehand,  and  practically  nothing  was  knowui 
of  what  was  going  on  until  one  day  Lord  Curzon  briefly  alluded 
to  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  General  Smuts  utterevl 
some  highly  significant  words  at  a  Parliamentary  banquet.  Then, 
lo !  the  landmark  was  in  position,  and  the  Prime  Minister  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  British  Empire  the 
triumph  of  an  accomplished  fact.  ‘‘For  many  years,”  said  Sir 
Robert  Borden  on  April  3rd,  ‘‘the  thought  of  statesmen  and 
students  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  has  centred  round  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  future  constitutional  relations  ;  it  may  be  that  now,  as 
in  the  past,  the  necessity  imposed  by  great  events  has  given  the 
answer.  It  is  not  for  me  to  prophesy  .  .  .  but  those  who  have 
given  thought  and  energy  to  every  effort  for  full  constitutional 
development  of  the  oversea  nations  may  be  pardoned  for  l)elieving 
that  they  discern  therein  the  bu’th  of  a  new  and  greater  Imperial 
Commonwealth.”  The  House  of  Commons,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  jealous  assemblies  in  the  world  where  its  dignities  and 
privileges  are  concerned,  had  no  more  to-do  with  this  new  land¬ 
mark  than  the  humblest  parish  council  in  the  land.  Its  advice 
was  not  asked.  No  pretence  of  consultation  was  made.  The 
Cabinet  acted  on  its  own  initiative,  and  a  decision  of  first-class 
Imperial  importance  was  reached  by  less  than  a  dozen  men  which 
vitally  affects  the  future  of  the  Empire,  and  which,  for  the  time 
being,  and  probably  for  long  years  to  come,  absolutely  rules  out 
of  practical  politics  the  Federal  solution  and  brings  the  immediate 
hopes  of  the  Federationists  in  ruins  to  the  ground. 

All  this  has  come  about  in  a  thoroughly  British  way.  It  is 
not  the  result  of  careful  prevision  or  deliberate  decision.  It  is 
the  result  partly  of  accident,  but  mainly  of  the  pressure  of  big 
events.  In  December  last  the  British  Government  invited  the 
Governments  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  and  of  India  to  a  special 
War  Conference.  All  the  rest  has  flowed  quite  naturally  from 
that.  The  Conference,  it  was  stated,  was  to  consist  of  ‘‘a  special 
and  continuous  series  of  meetings  of  the  War  Cabinet,”  and  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Conference  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers 
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were  to  be  members  of  the  War  Cabinet,  which  itself  had  just  been 
reorganised  on  absolutely  novel  lines  and  was  a  small  body  of 
five  members.  Representatives  came  from  every  Dominion 
except  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  Sir  Robert  Borden  came 
from  Canada ;  Mr.  Massey  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  the  Premier  and 
Finance  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  were  luckily  in  England  at 
the  time ;  India  w'as  represented  by  the  Maharajah  of  Bikanir  and 
Sir  S.  P.  Sinha ;  Newfoundland  by  Sir  Edw'ard  Morris ;  and 
South  Africa — to  the  inexpressible  advantage  of  the  Empire — 
sent  General  Smuts.  The  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  War 
Conference  have,  of  course,  remained  secret.  The  deliberations 
of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  have  in  part  been  revealed  to  the 
public  in  the  ordinary  Blue  Book  form.  It  was  found — as  it  was 
certain  to  be  found — that  the  help  of  these  statesmen  from  over¬ 
seas  was  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  discussion  of  all  the  most 
vital  aspects  of  Imperial  policy ;  and  the  new  procedure  justified 
itself  so  completely  that  at  the  last  session  the  Prime  Minister 
proposed  that  the  institution  should  be  given  permanent  shape 
by  holding  meetings  of  an  Imperial  Cabinet  annually  or  at  any 
intermediate  time  wdien  matters  of  urgent  Imperial  concern 
required  to  be  settled.  “The  Imperial  Cabinet” — to  quote  the 
Prime  Minister’s  words — “will  consist  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  such  of  his  colleagues  as  deal  specially 
with  Imperial  affairs,  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  each  of  the 
Dominions  or  some  specially  accredited  alternate  possessed  of 
equal  authority,  and  of  a  representative  of  the  Indian  people  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Government  of  India.”  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
invitation  was  cordially  accepted  by  those  present.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  Australia  has  also  signified  her  hearty  agreement,  and 
in  this  country  not  a  single  word  of  hostility  has  been  uttered. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire  has,  there¬ 
fore,  actually  begun.  A  decisive  step  has  been  taken.  For  this 
new  Imperial  Cabinet — of  which  the  framewnrk  has  just  been 
provisionally  settled — signifies  that  the  work  of  Imperial  recon¬ 
struction  is  to  be  proceeded  with  on  the  traditional  lines  of  slow, 
continual  development  and  not  on  the  more  daring  lines  of  an 
ambitious  scheme  of  Federation,  involving  the  creation  of  a 
brand-new  Imperial  Parliament  and  a  series  of  other  minor  Par¬ 
liaments  for  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  rather  amusing  to 
notice  that  the  Conference  which  agreed  to  this  proposal  solemnly 
declared  that  the  readjustment  of  the  constitutional  relations 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  was  too  important  and 
intricate  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  during  the  war,  and  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  the  duty  should  be  delegated  to  a  special 
Imperial  Conference  to  be  called  after  the  w'ar.  That  special 
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Conference,  of  course,  will  have  plenty  of  difficult  problems  to 
work  out,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  most  crucial  decision 
of  all  has  already  been  taken.  The  new  Imperial  Cabinet  is  to 
be  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole  Imperial  system.  That  is  the 
big  central  fact  on  which  there  will  be  no  going  back,  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  exaggerate  its  significance.  It  marks  a  great 
advance,  and  it  is  being  taken  with  the  entire  good  will  of  all 
the  Dominions  and  of  India. 

The  Dominions  will  have  to  decide  for  themselves  how  they 
will  appoint  the  Ministers  who  shall  take  part  in  the  meetings 
of  the  new  Imperial  Cabinet.  Clearly  the  ideal  is  that  there 
should  always  be  a  representative  of  each  Dominion  in  London 
available  for  continuous  consultation  and  charged  with  full 
authority  to  speak  for  his  Government.  In  the  case  of  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  that  can  only  be  done  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Minister  who  shall  reside  in  London,  for 
the  distances  are  so  great  that  ]Ministers  of  those  ]')ominions  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  sudden  call.  Even  in  the  case  of  Canada, 
if  “continuous  consultation”  be  the  ideal,  we  may  hope  to  see 
a  resident  Canadian  Minister.  On  the  British  side  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressly  limited  the  personnel 
of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  such  of  his 
colleagues  as  deal  specially  with  Imperial  affairs — a  plain  intima¬ 
tion  that  in  his  view  the  day  of  the  old  unwieldy  Cabinet  of 
twenty,  and  even  more,  members  has  gone  for  the  purix)ses  of 
peace  as  well  as  for  those  of  war.  The  new  Imperial  Cabinet 
will  be  small  in  numbers.  A  large  Cabinet  is  really  a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  terms. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  new  development  grew  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  war.  That  is  true.  Yet  it  is  only  fair  to 
Lord  Harcourt  to  recall  the  fact  that  when,  as  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary,  he  laid  somewhat  similar  proposals  before  the  Dominion 
Governments  in  December,  1912,  he  met  with  no  support  what¬ 
ever.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  returned  a  blank 
negative,  saying  that  they  preferred  to  go  on  as  before,  while 
the  South  African  despatch  expressed  the  gratification  of  General 
Botha’s  Government  that  “no  departure  in  constitutional  practice 
w'as  intended  ” — a  plain  hint  that  they  had  been  rather  nervous 
of  what  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  had  in  mind.  The  scheme  at 
once  dropped  out  of  sight  and  the  public  speedily  forgot  it,  but 
it  is  w'orth  remark  that  it  did  not  require  the  stimulus  of  war 
to  induce  a  British  Government  to  offer  an  Imperial  Council  to 
the  Dominions,  though  it  required  that  fiery  stimulus  to  induce 
the  Dominions  to  accept  it. 

It  is  seen  from  the  Blue  Book  that  the  discussion  on  the  Con- 
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stitution  o!  the  Empire  t(X)k  place  in  the  Imperial  War  Con¬ 
ference  on  April  16th,  on  a  resolution  moved  by  Sir  Robert 
Borden.  It  was  really  a  resolution  postfwning  discussion  of  the 
problem,  but  the  following  words  were  added  :  “They  deem  it 
their  duty,  however,  to  place  on  record  their  view  that  any  such 
readjustment,  while  thoroughly  preserving  all  existing  powers 
of  self-government  and  complete  control  of  domestic  affairs, 
should  be  based  upon  a  full  recognition  of  the  Dominions  as 
autonomous  nations  of  an  Imperial  Commonwealth  ;  should  re¬ 
cognise  their  right  to  an  adequate  voice  in  foreign  policy  and  in 
foreign  relations ;  and  should  provide  effective  arrangements  for 
continuous  consultation  in  all  important  matters  of  common  Im- 
|)erial  concern  and  for  such  necessary  concerted  action  founded  on 
consultation  as  the  several  Governments  may  determine.”  Evi¬ 
dently  those  words  were  very  carefully  drafted,  and  though  they  are 
cast  in  the  mould  of  generalities,  they  approach  much  nearer  pre¬ 
cision  than  any  previous  resolution  of  the  Imperial  Conference 
dealing  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  I’hnpire.  General  Smuts, 
whose  presence  has  made  this  Imperial  War  Conference  specially 
uieniorable  and  whose  public  speeches  have  revealed  him  as 
[assessing  one  of  the  finest,  loftiest,  and  broadest  minds  in  the 
British  I’jinpire,  lost  not  a  moment  in  emphasising  and  under¬ 
lining  the  true  significance  of  a  resolution  which  raised  the  whole 
question  of  the  future  status  of  the  Dominions.  “If  this  resolu¬ 
tion  is  passed,”  he  said,  “then  one  possible  solution  is  negatived, 
and  that  is  tlie  Federal  solution.  The  idea  of  a  future  Imperial 
Parliament  and  a  future  Imperial  Executive  is  negatived  by 
iinidication  by  the  terms  of  this  resolution.”  Xo  one  appears  to 
have  challenged  General  Smuts’  interpretation.  Even  Sir  Joseph 
Ward,  who  once  more  declared  his  faith  in  the  Federal  solution, 
did  not  demur  to  the  South  African  reading  of  the  Canadian 
resolution,  and  Mr.  Long,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  observed  in  a 
guarded  sentence  that  he  was  “one  of  those  who  believe  that  we 
shall  find  the  solution  rather  in  evolution  than  in  any  tremendous 
root-and-branch  change.”  It  may  fairly  be  assumed,  therefore, 
that  the  recent  Imperial  War  Conference  declared  unanimously 
in  favour  of  slow  and  cautious  movement.  The  British  Empire 
owes  General  Smuts  a  great  debt  for  his  admirable  candour,  when 
he  made  it  as  clear  as  noonday  that  South  Africa  would  not  look 
at  the  Federal  solution.  Nor  is  it  any  .secret  that  an  attempt 
to  set  up  an  Empire  Parliament  would  sharply  divide  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  ruin  the  prospects  of  the  party  which 
adopted  it  as  part  of  its  creed.  That  is  sufficient  answer,  not 
indeed  to  the  Federal  ideal,  hut  to  those  who  are  running  the 
Federal  solution  as  tlie  true  basis  of  immediate  reconstruction. 
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What  South  Africa  unhesitatingly  rejects ;  what  Canada  would 
also  in  all  probability  refuse  by  an  overwhelming  majority ;  what 
meets  with  nothing  like  unanimity  in  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  ;  and  what  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  has  only  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  attractive  ideal  and  not  as  a  practical  proposal  full 
of  grave  difficulties  and  perils,  is  assuredly  out  of  the  question 
as  a  solution  for  present  emergencies. 

The  principles  enunciated  in  the  Resolution  are  four  in 
number  ; —  , 

(1)  The  necessity  of  preserving  intact  the  complete  autonomy 
of  the  Dominions  in  local  affairs. 

(2)  A  “full  recognition  of  the  Dominions  as  autonomous 
nations  of  an  Imperial  Commonwealth.” 

(3)  Recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Dominions  to  “an  adequate 
voice  in  foreign  policy  and  in  foreign  relations.” 

(4)  The  provision  of  “effective  arrangements  for  continuous 
consultation  in  all  important  matters  of  common  Imperial  con¬ 
cern.” 

These  may  be  dealt  with  briefly  in  turn.  The  first  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of  for  an  instant,  for  it  is  the  very  bedrock  of 
Dominion  feeling.  It  is  what  the  Dominions  think  of — to  use 
an  Americanism — first  and  last  and  all  the  time.  Of  course, 
it  is  said,  and  with  complete  sincerity,  that  no  Federalist  desires 
to  impair  in  the  slightest  the  full  autonomous  rights  of  any 
Dominion.  But  that  is  not  enough.  It  would  be  equally  fatal 
to  any  proposal  if  it  seemed  to  impair  that  autonomy.  All  who 
have  studied  this  subject  will  remember  how  continually  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  used  to  harp  on  this  theme  when  he  was  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  and  how  his  extreme  jealousy  on  behalf  of 
Canadian  autonomy  at  once  threw  him  on  an '  alert  defensive 
whenever  the  problem  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire  was 
mentioned.  That  same  sentiment,  reinforced  by  memories  of 
the  old  days  of  Downing  Street  control,  is  universal  throughout 
the  Dominions,  and  it  came  out  even  in  Sir  Joseph  Ward’s 
speech  at  the  Conference.  For  though  he  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  danger  could  possibly  be  threatened  by  an  Empire  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  complete  local  autonomy  of  the  Dominions  which 
would  send  representatives  thereto,  he  nevertheless  expressly 
stipulated  that  each  Dominion  must  be  allowed  to  retain  absolute 
control  of  its  land  forces.  “I  do  not  believe,”  he  said,  “that  it 
is  possible  in  practice  for  any  of  these  overseas  countries  to  give 
away  the  power  of  controlling  their  own  land  forces  to  any 
Empire  Council,  or  any  Empire  Cabinet,  or  any  Imperial  War 
Cabinet,  even  with  representatives  upon  that  War  Cabinet  from 
any  part  of  the  British  Empire.”  If  that  is  the  instinct  of  a 
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strong  Federalist  like  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  feeling  of  Dutch  South  Africans  or  French  Canadians?  Yet 
one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  an  Empire 
Parliament  and  an  Empire  Executive  surely  is  that  the  control 
of  all  Imi>erial  forces  would  be  concentrated  in  the  Imperial 
War  Minister.  This  keen  suspicion  of  any  |x>ssible  infringement 
of  Dominion  autonomy  is  one  of  the  root  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  Federal  solution,  and  it  is  especially  active  in  respect  of  the 
Dominion  contributions  to  Imperial  purixjses  which  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  scheme.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the 
function  of  an  Empire  Parliament  will  be  merely  that  of  deter¬ 
mining  what  is  the  amount  required  for  Imperial  purposes  from 
each  Dominion  and  that  the  Dominions  will  be  free  to  raise 
that  amount  by  any  methods  they  choose.  That  is  correct  enough 
in  logic,  but  it  may  be  remembered  that  George  III.  and  his 
Ministers  had  most  of  the  logic  on  their  side  in  their  (juarrel 
with  the  American  Colonists.  Even  though  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  was  not  excessive,  if  the  method  of  raising  the 
money  proved  unpopular,  part  of  the  odium  would  sure  to  be 
cast,  however  unjustly,  upon  the  Federal  system  which  gave 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  Dominions  a  voice  in  determining 
what  the  particular  contribution  of  the  Dominion  in  question 
should  be.  That  is  the  present-day  feeling.  It  is  certainly  not 
so  crude  as  it  once  was.  No  one  can  imagine  Lord  Morley — that 
arch  anti-imperialist,  who  has  lived  to  see  some  of  his  most 
confident  prophecies  brought  to  naught — saying  to-day,  as  he 
said  some  years  ago,  that  “it  would  be  a  mandat  imperatif  on 
every  federal  delegate  not  to  vote  a  penny  for  any  war  or  pre¬ 
paration  for  war  that  might  arise  from  the  direct  or  indirect 
interests  of  any  colony  but  his  own.”  People  take  quieter  views 
now,  and  are  less  inclined  to  prophesy.  But  no  cautious  student 
of  history  can  afford  to  ignore  the  dangers  which  lurk  in  Imperial 
contributions  unless  they  are  purely  voluntary  in  character. 

So  much  for  the  first  principle.  The  second  insists  uf)on  full 
recognition  of  the  Dominions  as  autonomous  nations  of  an 
Imperial  Commonwealth.  The  deliberate  choice  of  the  unfamiliar 
phrase  “Imperial  Commonwealth”  is  best  shown  by  the  stress 
which  General  Smuts  laid  upon  the  words  in  his  memorable 
speech  at  the  banquet  given  to  him  by  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  He  then  said  the  w'ord  “Empire  ”  was  misleading, 
“because  it  makes  people  think  as  if  we  were  a  single  entity,  one 
unity,  to  which  that  term  ‘  Empire  ’  can  be  applied.  We  are 
not  an  Empire.  .  .  .  We  are  not  one  nation,  or  State,  or  Empire, 
but  we  are  a  whole  w'orld  by  ourselves,  consisting  of  many  nations 
and  States,  and  all  sorts  of  communities  under  one  flag.  We  are 
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a  system  of  States,  not  only  a  static  system,  a  stationary  system, 
but  a  dynamic  system,  growing,  evolving  all  the  time  towards 
new  destinies.”  That  is  fast  coming  to  be  the  Dominion  con¬ 
ception  of  the  British  Empire,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  pretend 
that  it  has  been  the  ordinary  British  conception  hitherto.  Indeed, 
it  could  not  have  been,  for  it  is  quite  new  even  in  the  Dominions 
themselves,  and  has  only  developed  with  their  recent  rapid 
growth.  The  working  theory  of  the  British  Empire  was  for  long 
the  theory  of  an  Empire  founded  by  colonisation,  or  by  conquest. 
Then  came  the  later  theory  of  trusteeship,  which  has  lasted  down 
to  the  present  time.  Yet  even  before  the  war  we  heard  shar]) 
criticisms  of,  and  occasional  protests  against,  this  trusteeshij) — 
when  the  theory  chafed  in  its  actual  application — especially  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  as  she  realised  her  present  strength 
and  hecame  increasingly  conscious  of  her  mighty  future.  The 
theory  of  Imperial  trusteeship  is  now  formally  rejected  by  the 
Dominion  statesmen.  “It  is  not  only  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  Empire,”  as  Sir  Robert  Borden  observed  at  the  Imperial 
War  Conference,  “but  incompatible  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
'  people  of  the  Dominions  in  the  future.  ...  I  look  forward,” 
he  added,  “to  development  along  the  line  of  an  increasingly 
equal  status  between  the  Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country.” 
Ijater  in  the  discussion  he  crystallised  the  same  principle  into  the 
phrase  “Equality  of  nationhood.”  Canadians  believe  that  men 
now  living  will  see  the  day  when  their  Dominion  has  a  population 
as  large  as  that  of  the  British  Isles.  They  feel  that  it  is  time  to 
cast  aside  the  old  leading-strings.  They  and  the  other  Dominions 
have  already  put  a  million  men  under  arms,  not  merely  and  not 
primarily  for  the  defence  of  the  Mother  Country,  but  in  their  own 
defence  and  for  the  preservation  of  their  ideals  of  life  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  now  demand  the  recognition  of  equal  status. 
Their  idea  of  the  future  of  the  British  Empire  is  that  of  a  league 
of  free  nations,  and  they  are  anxious  that  all  traces  of  a  theory 
which  regards  the  Oversea  Dominions  as  subject  territories 
acquired  by  right  of  conquest  shall  be  entirely  swept  away  from 
the  minds  of  British  statesmen,  where  it  is  apt  to  linger  rather 
obstinately.  “  The  status  of  the  Dominions,”  as  General  Smut.s 
has  said,  “  is  in  theory  of  a  subject  character,  although  in  practice 
there  is  great  freedom.  Whatever  we  may  say,  and  whatever 
we  may  think,  we  are  subject  Provinces  of  Great  Britain.”  It  is 
desirable  to  bring  theory  into  closer  relation  with  fact,  and  that 
will  assuredly  be  done  if  the  third  principle  of  the  Resolution  is 
carried  out  and  the  Dominions  are  given  ‘‘  an  adequate  voice  in 
foreign  policy  and  foreign  relations.” 

There  lies  the  kernel  of  the  whole  position.  Almost  as  soon 
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as  hostilities  began  the  voice  of  the  Dominions  was  heard  saying 
with  remarkable  unanimity  that  this  must  be  the  last  time  they 
are  involved  in  a  war  over  the  antecedent  circumstances  of  which 
they  have  had  no  control.  The  Dominion  Governments,  of  course, 
were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  dangers  that  threatened,  for 
during  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1911  Sir  Edward  Grey  took 
their  representatives  fully  into  his  confidence  and  explained  to 
them  exhaustively  the  perils  of  the  international  position.  But 
they  had  no  control  whatsoever  over  the  course  of  British  foreign 
policy,  though  they  knew  that  at  any  moment  they  might  be 
involved  in  war.  In  some  few  quarters,  indeed,  the  view  was 
held  that,  though  Great  Britain  was  at  war,  a  Dominion  might 
still  elect  to  hold  aloof,  if  she  were  not  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  the  Ih-itish  cause  or  for  any  other  sufficient  reason.  Even  as 
late  as  1910  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  propounded  the  doctrine  that 
Canada  would  be  at  liberty  to  decide  for  herself  whether  she 
would  take  an  active  part  in  a  British  war  or  not.  “  If  England 
is  at  war,”  he  said,  “  we  are  at  war  and  liable  to  be  attacked.  1 
do  not  say  that  we  shall  always  be  attacked,  neither  do  I  say 
that  we  would  take  part  in  all  the  wars  of  England.  That  is  a 
matter  that  must  be  determined  by  circumstances  upon  which 
the  Canadian  Parliament  itself  will  have  to  pronounce  and  will 
have  to  decide  on  its  own  best  judgment.”  Here  was  a  sort  of 
middle  position  between  those  who  held  that  the  Dominions  must, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  espouse  the  British  side  in  any  quarrel  and 
those  who  said  that  they  were  free  to  stand  out  of  a  British  war 
altogether  if  they  considered  that  their  interests  were  not  vitally 
concerned.  The  Herzogites  ])ressed  the  latter  view  upon  General 
Botha  in  August,  1914,  but  he  repudiated  it  on  grounds  of 
political  honour,  and  nothing  w’as  heard  in  Canada  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier’s  declaration  except  from  a  few  extreme  Nationalists. 
It  was  fortunate  for  Great  Britain  that  she  had  so  just  and  clear 
a  cause,  and  that  the  Dominions  without  exception  rallied  at 
once  to  her  side.  Germany  would  have  consented  readily  enough 
to  a  proposal  that  Canada  and  South  Africa  should  contract  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  war,  and  she  never  believed  it  possible  that 
the  Dominions  would  send  all  their  best  manhood  to  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  Europe.  Probably  there  were  many  Englishmen  who 
shared  the  same  mistake,  and  wdiile  fully  expecting  strong 
Dominion  contingents,  never  dared  to  hope  for  powerful  Dominion 
armies. 

There  has  been  no  word  of  complaint  from  the  Dominions  that 
they  were  drawn  into  war  by  the  blunders  of  British  foreign 
policy.  But  they  justly  say  that  they  must  never  again  be 
ex^KDsed  to  the  hazard  of  being  involved  in  a  gigantic  war  without 
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having  had  “  an  adequate  voice  in  foreign  policy  and  foreign 
relations.”  The  word  “  adequate  ”  is  important,  for  the 
Federationists  never  tire  of  saying  that  the  desire  of  the  Dominions 
is  to  acquire  the  same  control  of  foreign  policy  as  is  possessed 
by  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  they  contend  that 
such  equality  of  control  can  only  be  obtained  by  setting  up  an 
Empire  Parliament  to  which  a  new  Empire  Executive, 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  will  itself 
be  liable  to  render  account.  The  logic  is  flawless,  but  there 
was  not  a  word  said  in  the  discussion  at  the  Imperial  War 
Conference  to  warrant  the  statement  that  the  Dominion  demand 
is  for  equality  of  control.  Indeed,  that  would  be  of  little  value 
in  practice,  for  the  amount  of  real  control  exercised  by  the  British 
electorate  and  by  the  British  House  of  Commons  over  foreign 
policy  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  exceedingly  slight.  The 
profoundly  important  treaty  with  Japan  was  presented  to  liie 
British  nation  as  an  accomplished  fact,  without  the  public  having 
had  the  slightest  hint  that  any  such  project  was  under  considera¬ 
tion.  The  British  democracy  has  had  little  effective  say  in  foreign 
policy  since  foreign  affairs  were  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
party  politics,  and  considering  that  the  few  who  were  most  eager 
to  democratise  foreign  policy  were  without  exception  the  humble 
and  sedulous  dupes  of  German  statecraft  before  the  war,  it  is  well 
that  such  was  the  case.  The  real  control  of  foreign  [wlitics  lies 
not  in  Parliaments  but  in  Cabinets,  not  in  open  debate  but  in 
secret  council,  and  so,  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  the 
‘‘adequate  voice”  which  the  Dominions  now  ask  for  through 
their  representatives  at  the  War  Conference  is  something  much 
more  valuable  and  of  much  greater  reality  than  the  theoretical 
control  of  foreign  affairs  possessed  by  the  British  electorate  which 
elects  the  British  Parliament.  It  is  in  Cabinet  that  the  lines 
of  foreign  policy  are  shaped,  and  it  is  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet 
that  the  Dominions  will  make  their  voices  heard. 

The  fourth  and  last  principle  of  the  Eesolution  is  that  of 
‘‘  continuous  consultation,”  which  is  to  be  effected,  apparently, 
by  an  annual  Conference — superseding  the  old  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference  which  met  every  four  years — and  by  throwing  open  tlu' 
British  Cabinet’s  doors  to  Dominion  Ministers  whenever  consulta¬ 
tion  is  desired.  The  suggestion,  so  far  as  we  understand  it,  is 
not  to  create,  a  new  Imperial  Council,  but  to  w'ork  through  the 
Cabinet  only.  On  previous  occasions,  any  proposal  that  there 
should  be  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Conference  was 
strongly  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  meant  setting  up  a  new 
body  to  intervene  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
Dominions.  General  Botha,  for  example,  took  the  line  in  1911 
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that  an  Imperial  Council  must  involve  some  encroachment  on  the 
complete  self-government  of  the  Dominions,  and  the  frigid 
reception  given  to  Sir  Joseph  Ward’s  ill-considered  scheme  of 
an  Imperial  Council  in  that  year  is  still  w^ell  remembered.  But 
one  has  only  to  read  Mr.  Asquith’s  speech  on  that  occasion  to 
see  how  fast  events  have  moved  in  the  intervening  period.  He 
then  declared  in  so  many  words  that  no  participation  in  foreign 
policy  and  no  voice  in  the  questions  of  peace  and  war  could  be 
permitted  to  the  Dominions.  Those  were  matters  which  must  be 
reserved  to  the  Imperial  Government,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
making  of  treaties.  A  stiff  negative  like  that  would  be  unthink¬ 
able  now,  and  the  change  has  been  brought  about  automatically 
by  the  w^ar.  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  political  friends  alw’ays 
expressed  themselves  in  sympathy  with  the  abstract  idea  of 
closer  union  with  the  Dominions,  but  they  w'ere  inclined  to  view 
every  concrete  proposal  with  suspicion  and  to  show  a  keener  eye 
for  its  disadvantages  than  for  its  advantages.  So,  on  the  same 
occasion,  he  declared  the  policy  of  his  Government  to  be  that  “  if 
it  came  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  setting  up  a  new  political 
or  constitutional  machine,  the  initial  proceeding  must  have  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Dominions  themselves.”  No  one  will  be 
inclined  to  censure  his  past  caution  now,  when,  with  a  unanimity 
of  consent  induced  by  the  war,  we  see  the  Imperial  Cabinet 
o[)ening  its  doors  to  receive  representatives  of  the  Dominions  for 
‘‘continuous  consultation”  on  matters  of  Imperial  concern.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  said  that  this  is  not  a  new  political  or  constitu¬ 
tional  machine,  but  only  an  extension  of  the  old  one.  Yet  an 
Imperial  Cabinet,  consisting  only  of  a  few'  leading  members  of 
the  Imperial  Government  and  a  few  chosen  representatives  of 
the  Dominions,  will  be  something  absolutely  different  from  the 
old  British  Cabinet  of  unw  ieldy  size,  half  of  whose  members  knew’ 
very  little  of  what  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes,  though, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  they  fully  shared 
res|X)nsibility  for  decisions  in  w’hich  they  had  taken  no  part.  * 
So  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  Resolution  of  the  Conference  and 
the  declaration  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons 
have  been  accepted  with  practical  unanimity  throughout  the 
I'mipire.  Public  opinion  at  home  and  overseas  is  well  content 
that  a  real  step  forward  has  been  taken  along  the  well-proved 
path.  The  admission  of  India  to  the  Imperial  Conferences  of 
the  future  has  been  heartily  w’elcomed.  The  admission  of  the 
Dominions  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet  is  felt  to  be  a  far  safer  method 
of  securing  closer  union  than  the  creation  of  a  new’  Empire 
Parliament  and  new’  Imperial  Executive.  That  project  has  at 
once  receded  into  the  background,  and  most  people  have  witnessed 
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its  disappearance  with  relief,  though  the  Federationists  are 
naturally  deeply  disappointed  at  the  fading  of  their  splendid 
vision.  They  have  pleaded  their  cause  with  great  skill  and 
much  persuasiveness.  The  new  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table  have 
conducted  their  crusade  with  singular  ability,  and  their  books, 
essays,  pamphlets,  and  lectures  have  had  a  wonderfully  educative 
effect  upon  the  public  mind.  But  the  fact  remains  that  they 
have  not  won  over  the  experienced  politicians  and  the  practical 
men  of  affairs,  though  they  had  Lord  Milner  on  their  side,  as 
one  of  their  most  earnest  co-workers.  Less  than  a  year  ago 
Lord  Milner  opened  a  discussion  on  “  The  Constitutional 
Position  ”  at  a  Conference  held  between  representatives  of  the 
Home  and  Dominion  Parliaments.  He  preached  the  pure  milk 
of  the  Federal  gospel — a  supreme  Imperial  Cabinet  responsible 
to  a  purely  Imperial  Parliament,  which  w'ould  determine  the 
contributions  to  be  made  for  Imperial  purposes  by  each  of  tlie 
Dominions.  But  it  is  an  open  secret  that  Lord  Milner  received 
no  practical  encouragement  even  from  those  Dominion  repre¬ 
sentatives  wdio,  in  theory,  approve  the  Federal  ideal,  and  that 
some  of  the  leading  Dominion  politicians  openly  declared  his 
proposals  to  be  impracticable.  A  supreme  Imperial  Cabinet  there 
is  likely  to  be,  though  not  in  the  sense  intended  by  Lord  Milner 
and  certainly  not  responsible  to  a  new  Empire  Parliament.  But 
the  idea  of  an  Empire  Parliament  is  felt  to  be  a  most  dangerous 
chimera.  Its  day,  indeed,  may  'come  when  the  doctrine  of 
ecpiality  of  nationhood  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  above,  is  more  fully  established, 
but  even  if  the  Dominions  w’ere  all  unanimously  in  favour  of 
setting  up  an  Empire  Parliament,  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain 
is  certainly  not  prepared  at  present  to  scrap  the  existing  Imperial 
Parliament  and  accept  in  lieu  a  local  Parliament  on  the  Dominion 
model.  Nor  is  there  any  trustworthy  sign  that  such  a  stupendous 
change  is  desired  by  a  single  Dominion.  The  South  African 
Gcrvernment  of  General  Botha  and  General  Smuts  is  resolutely 
opposed  to  it,  and  the  speeches  of  the  latter  show  that  South 
Africa  w’ould  decline  to  enter  such  a  Parliament.  Exactly  the 
same  opposition  would  be  encountered  in  Canada.  Ever  since 
the  Federation  project  was  mooted  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  been 
its  consistent  opponent,  and  the  political  party  which  fought  a 
General  Election  on  that  programme  w'ould  merely  invite  a 
crushing  defeat.  We  believe  the  same  to  be  true  of  Australia. 
When  Mr.  Hughes  was  m  England  last  year  he  at  first  preached 
Federation  with  much  vehemence,  and  led  many  people  to 
suppose  that  Australia  w'as  ready  for  the  great  change.  But  his 
crusade  was  flatly  repudiated  by  most  of  the  leading  Australasian 
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papers,  and  the  Australian  Workers’  Union  Convention  passed 
a  strongly  worded  resolution  protesting  against  Australia  being 
“  dragged  into  a  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation  which  would 
abrogate  Australian  rights  and  privileges  and  seriously  undermine 
that  palladium  of  our  liberties — the  Commonwealth  Constitu¬ 
tion.”  New  Zealand  statesmen  have  been  among  the  strongest 
advocates  of  Federation,  but  Mr.  jSIassey  frankly  admitted  at 
the  Conference  that  it  would  he  “  a  mistake  at  the  present 
juncture  to  attempt  too  much,”  and  he  was  at  pains  to  emphasise 
his  conviction  that  “  whatever  form  the  Imperial  organisation 
may  take  it  will  not  he  desirable  to  interfere  with  the  fiscal 
arrangements  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  more  than 
can  possibly  be  helped.”  Practical  politicians  know  instinctively 
where  the  chief  danger  lurks  in  any  system  of  Federation.  It 
lurks  in  the  fiscal  arrangements,  and  no  matter  how  equitable 
they  may  be  and  on  what  just  basis  of  population  and  taxable 
capacity  the  contributions  may  be  fixed,  they  will  still  remain 
a  fruitful  source  of  discord. 

The  one  plain  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  British  history  is  to 
beware  of  narrow  logical  views,  and  when  Lord  Milner  tells  us 
that  “the  only  way  likely  to  commend  itself  to  half  a  dozen 
democracies,  all  steeped  in  the  tradition  and  habituated  to  the 
practice  of  responsible  government,  is  to  make  the  Imperial 
Ministry  answerable  to  a  Parliament  which  represents  them  all, 
and  which  is  elected  for  the  exclusive  purposes  of  looking  after 
their  common  interests,”  the  reply  is  that  the  democracies  take 
no  such  view.  We  know  what  Ireland  is  in  the  present  Imperial 
Parliament.  Does  it  not  occur  to  Ijord  Milner  that  one  or  more 
of  the  Dominions  might  follow'  the  Irish  lead  in  a  new  Empire 
Parliament,  with  disastrous  effects  to  the  Empire?  The  vast 
distances  which  sunder  the  Dominions  from  one  another  and 
from  the  United  Kingdom  are  not  yet  annihilated.  They  are  a 
gigantic  obstacle  to  any  scheme  of  Federation,  and  they  weaken 
the  force  of  any  conclusions  drawn  from  other  examples  of 
successful  Federation,  wdiere  the  units  have  been  in  reasonably 
close  proximity.  That  this  difficulty  is  insurmountable  we 
will  not  presume  to  say,  but  that  it  has  not  yet  been  surmounted 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  deny.  Indeed,  when  the  Special 
Conference  assembles  after  tlie  war — and  the  potent  stimulus  of 
war  to  the  discovery  of  working  expedients  is  removed — objections 
may  very  w'ell  be  raised  by  the  Dominions  to  the  appointment 
of  special  Ministers  in  London,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  views  of  their  Govern¬ 
ments  many  thousands  of  miles  away.  Even  the  working  out  of 
the  new  machinery  required  for  giving  effect  to  the  Eesolution  of 
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the  recent  Conference  will  tax  the  goodwill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Dominion  statesmen,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Massey’s  suggestion  that  the  next  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference  should  contain  representatives  of  all  the  different  parties 
in  the  Dominions  may  be  adopted.  It  is  obviously  most  desirable 
that  any  change  in  the  Imperial  Constitution  shall  have  the 
sanction  of  the  various  Oppositions,  as  well  as  of  the  various 
Governments,  throughout  the  Overseas  Dominions. 

The  Federationists  have  taken  their  defeat  in  admirable  temper. 
They  have  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  community  in  accepting 
the  Resolution  of  the  recent  Conference  and  the  new  Imperial 
Cabinet  of  the  future  as  a  valuable  advance.  They  do  not,  of 
course,  pretend  to  be  entirely  satisfied,  for  the  change  will  only 
give  the  Dominions  a  consultative  voice  in  Imperial  and  foreign 
policy,  and  not  what  they  call  a  real  living  partnership  in  the 
actual  government  of  the  Empire.  To  that  it  is  sufficient  reply 
that  the  Dominions  have  been  given  all  they  ask  for  and  all 
that  they  are  ready  to  accept.  The  Federation  ideal  still  remains. 
But  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  speeches  of  General  Smuts 
that  he  regards  the  step  taken  by  the  Conference  not  as  a  move 
in  the  direction  of  Federation  but  as  a  move  away  from  it. 
There  ought  to  be  no  illusions  on  that  head.  The  idea  of  an 
Empire  Parliament  has  no  attractions  for  him.  He  is  conscious 
only  of  its  perils  and  its  dangers.  Opinions,  of  course,  may 
change  even  in  South  Africa,  and  the  past  history  of  this  question 
shows  the  folly  of  prophecy.  But  those  wffio  prefer  a  smooth¬ 
working  Constitution,  however  loosely  put  together,  to  a  perfectly 
modelled  piece  of  mechanism  which,  while  it  pleases  the  eye,  is 
distrusted  by  the  mechanic  in  charge,  will  be  inclined  to  be 
thankful  that  the  Conference  attempted  no  more  and  w'as  content 
to  move  slowly  and  surely  along  the  old  safe  path. 

J.  B.  Firth. 
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An  Open  Lettee  to  an  American  Friend. 

You  ask  me  to  give  you  some  idea  of  Herbert  Tree — what  prin¬ 
ciples  he  stood  for  in  art,  what  was  his  contribution  to  the  English 
stage,  what  was  the  basis  of  his  personal  popularity.  And  I  find 
it  hard  to  give  you  satisfactory  answers,  for  two  reasons,  one  of 
which  has  to  do  with  you  and  the  other  with  myself.  Let  me 
take  the  latter  first.  I  have  been  a  friend  of  Tree  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century — a  rather  intimate  friend  with  whom  he 
would  discuss  matters  concerning  which  he  would  remain  silent 
with  others.  He  talked  freely  with  me  because  he  thought  (and  I 
hope  he  thought  rightly)  that  I  would  understand  him  and  sym¬ 
pathise  with  him.  Therefore,  now'  that  he  is  dead,  you  may 
be  sure  that  I  shall  instinctively  take  his  part,  and  though  I  may 
suggest  certain  lines  of  criticism,  I  shall  naturally  be  inclined  to 
laudation  rather  than  censure.  I  w'as  fond  of  Tree,  and  because 
he  had  a  real  affectionateness  of  disposition — w'hich  sometimes  he 
carefully  disguised — companionship  with  him  was  always  easy 
and  pleasant,  and  to  me  delightful. 

And  now  let  me  turn  to  your  side  of  the  question.  I  take  it 
that  judging  Tree  entirely  from  the  outside,  you  have  sometimes 
wondered  why  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  thought  so  much 
of  him.  You  w^ere  aware  that  his  first  visit  to  America  some 
years  ago  was  more  or  less  of  a  failure,  and  that  his  idiosyncrasies 
struck  people  in  that  continent  more  forcibly  than  his  positive 
qualities.  On  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  you  w’ere  minded  to 
make  exceptions  and  discover  differences ;  you  tolerated  his  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolsey,  though  the  slow  delivery  of  his  speeches  irritated 
you ;  you  admired  the  sumptuous  manner  in  which  the  play  was 
set  on  the  stage,  though  sometimes  you  thought  that  the  frame  was 
too  ornate  for  the  picture.  When  it  came  to  Thackeray,  you 
frankly  rebelled.  You  considered  his  Colonel  Newcome  not  the 
ideal  of  an  English  gentleman,  but  the  laborious  effort  of  an 
actor  to  look  like  it ;  it  seemed  to  you  that  the  pathos  was  wrong, 
the  humour  sometimes  misplaced,  the  sentimentality  too  much 
in  evidence.  Y'ou  never  saw'  Tree  in  Dickens,  did  you?  I  ask 
because  in  David  Copper  field  Tree  gave  two  performances,  both 
of  them  admirable.  He  was  both  Dan’l  Peggotty  and  Micawber, 
and  of  the  two  I  think  the  Peggotty  was  the  better.  He  was 
also  a  very  vivid  and  picturesque  Fagin.  And  the  moral  of  my 
remark  is  that  the  pathos  of  Dickens,  the  humour  of  Dickens, 
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the  sentimentality  of  Dickens  suited  Tree’s  art  better  than  the 
similar  qualities  (which  exist  in  a  very  different  form)  in 
Thackeray.  If  Tree  had  been  a  reader  of  books — he  emphatically 
was  not — he  might  have  understood  Thackeray  better.  You 
cannot  get  at  the  author  of  “Vanity  Fair”  from  the  outside,  or 
l)y  any  ingenious  or  brilliant  a  priori  methods ;  you  have  got  to 
live  with  him  in  prolonged  intimacy ;  his  hooks  must  he  at  your 
bedside ;  his  curious,  elusive  spirit,  half-preacher,  half-cynic, 
must  he  your  constant  companion.  With  Dickens  it  is  different. 
You  can  have  a  very  good  bowing  acquaintance  with  Dickens 
and  do  him  little  or  no  injustice.  His  characters  have  the  melo¬ 
dramatic  tinge  and  strike  one  easily  and  forcibly.  They  are  not 
pure  creations  of  the  Comic  Spirit  like  some  of  the  characters  of 
Thackeray  and  Meredith.  Farce,  sheer,  undiluted  Farce,  enters 
into  them  so  largely  that  for  stage  purposes  they  suit  admirably 
an  actor  with  a  frank  liking  for  caricature. 

And  that  reminds  me  that  you  have  not  seen — I  do  not  think 
I  am  wrong — Tree’s  Falstaff  or  his  Malvolio.  Y*ou  have  missed 
a  good  deal,  though  perhaps  you  would  have  had  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  these,  too,  bordered  on  caricature.  But  did  not 
Shakespeare  intend  them  for  caricature?  I  am  thinking  for  the 
moment  of  .Falstaff,  in  the  Merry  Wkes  of  Windsor,  not  of  the 
hero  of  Eastcheap.  In  the  Historical  plays  Falstaff  is  far  too  pro¬ 
digious  a  creature  to  be  included  in  any  of  our  usual  categories. 
He  is  a  world  in  himself.  He  has  an  overpowering  humour  and  a 
most  wistful  pathos.  He  is  Every-man,  enlisted  in  a  riotous  con¬ 
ception  of  life  and  working  to  his  doom  with  a  blithe  devil-may- 
care  recklessness.  Shakespeare  never  traced  on  his  canvas  a 
more  wonderful  being,  so  detestable  and  so  lovable.  But  Falstaff 
in  the  Merry  Wives,  is  a  caricature,  and  Tree,  who  accepted  him 
as  such,  gave  a  ripe,  unctuous  performance  of  an  All-fatness, 
oozing  out  drink  and  a  maudlin  sentimentality  at  every  pore, 
which  was  quite  irresistible.  Malvolio  belongs  to  the  same  order 
of  humanity,  the  fatuous  egotist,  the  pedantic  megalomaniac. 
Tree  was  clearly  doubtful  w'hether  average  audiences  would  under¬ 
stand  the  conception,  for  he  repeated  Malvolio  in  the  servants  who 
formed  his  retinue  and  w^ho,  in  their  turn,  caricatured  the  cari¬ 
cature.  In  the  heyday  of  Malvolio ’s  pompous  idiocy  Tree  ex¬ 
celled  ;  when  it  came  to  the  poor  pedant,  bullied,  imprisoned,  and 
tortured,  it  was  of  course  another  matter.  But  has  anyone  recon¬ 
ciled  the  earlier  aixd  the  later  Malvolio?  Henry  Ainley,  who 
did  so  well  in  the  part  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  found  himself  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  same  difficulty. 

You  will  have  gathered,  of  course,  that  versatility  was  Tree’s 
chief  characteristic,  or,  as  some  might  say,  his  he.setting  sin. 
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Versatile  he  undoubtedly  was;  he  tried  to  show  his  skill  in  very 
different  fields  of  dramatic  w'ork.  He  essayed  tragic  roles — at 
one  time  he  was  very  anxious  to  act  King  Lear,  as  a  pendant 
or  culmination  to  his  Macbeth,  his  Othello,  his  Hamlet.  He  was 
a  comedian  either  wdth  or  without  a  touch  of  melodrama ;  he 
made  his  name  originally  in  farce,  as  those  know  who  saw  his 
Private  Secretary.  Versatility  is  undoubtedly  a  perilous  gift ;  you 
know  how  a  so-called  versatile  man  is  supposed  to  waste  himself 
and  his  talents  in  many  channels  of  activity — and  to  succeed  in 
none.  I  have  said  a  “so-called  versatile  man”  because  no  man 
is  really  versatile  :  he  only  thinks  he  is,  or  is  idly  so  reported  by 
others.  There  is  always  one  thing  he  does  which  is  better  than 
others,  despite  his  many-sidedness ;  and  if  he  is  wdse,  he  will 
discover  what  it  is  and  cultivate  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
Tree  liked  to  be  considered  many-sided ;  indeed,  he  resented  any 
suggestion  to  the  contrary,  and  for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  wrote 
two  books,  though  he  ostentatiously  declared  that  he  was  not  a 
book-reader.  His  restless  and  unbounded  activity  was  compelled 
to  show  itself  in  various  fields ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  came  across 
any  man  who  was  more  pertinaciously  and  assiduously  alive.  He 
was  “a  dragon  for  work,”  as  they  say,  and  had  a  greater  range 
of  vivid  interests — literary,  political,  social,  dramatic-^than  most 
of  us  can  lay  claim  to.  His  quick  alertness  of  spirit,  his  ready 
apprehension,  his  humour — which  at  times  verged  on  the  macabre 
—made  him  a  most  stimulating  companion.  He  always  saw 
objects  from  the  less  obvious  standpoints  and  delighted  in  all 
that  was  unconventional  and  paradoxical.  His  wit  W’as  never 
mordant,  nor  was  it  alw'ays  very  pointed.  And  his  epigrams 
were  for  the  most  part  ebullitions  of  high  spirits. 

But  if  you  ask  me  in  what  within  his  own  proper  sphere  of 
work,  the  dramatic.  Tree  was  best,  I  answer  without  hesitation.  It 
was,  as  perhaps  you  might  gather  from  what  has  just  been  said, 
in  the  representation  of  fantastic,  eccentric,  bizarre  characters, 
characters  with  a  twist  in  them  w’hich  made  them  peculiar  and 
original.  Here  a  long  list  of  successes  testifies  to  the  actor’s  easy 
mastery.  I  take  some  names,  just  as  they  occur — Svengali  in 
Trilby  first  and  foremost,  a  fascinating  study;  the  hero  and 
villain  in  A  Man's  Shadow  ;  Izard  in  Business  is  Business ;  Cap¬ 
tain  Swift ;  Montjoye  in  A  Bunch  of  Violets ;  the  spectacled 
Bussian  detective  Demetrius  in  The  Red  Lamp ;  Dr.  Stockmann 
in  The  Enemy  of  the  People — there  is  so  long  a  list  that  I  should 
weary  you  if  I  gave  even  a  tithe  of  them.  But  let  me  add  at 
least  the  curiously  sympathetic  impersonation  of  Caliban,  a  really 
remarkable  effort  of  imagination  in  the  sphere  of  animality,  which 
was  in  its  w’ay  quite  as  illuminating  as  Browming’s  Caliban  on 
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Setehos.  To  see  Tree  make  up  for  his  part  was  a  privilege  I 
often  enjoyed.  There  in  his  dressing-room  you  saw  the  artist  at 
work,  the  creative  artist  who  adds  touch  after  touch  to  complete 
the  picture,  until  suddenly  the  whole  conception  bursts  into 
significant  life.  When  Tree  had  thoroughly  got  inside  the  skin 
of  a  character — which  often  took  some  time — he  seemed  to  par¬ 
take  of  a  new  and  alien  life.  A  singular  illustration  was  Zakkuri 
in  the  Darling  of  the  Gods,  in  which  by  degrees  Tree  gave  us, 
I  do  not  say  a  true,  but  an  extraordinarily  vivid  and  convincing, 
portrait  of  a  Japanese  statesman  in  all  his  horrible  subtlety  and 
coarseness.  Another  example  was  Izard  in  Business  is  Business. 
Tree  was  never  a  smoker  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  he  only 
smoked  for  the  sake  of  companionship,  taking  a  modest  four- 
penny  cigar,  while  he  gave  his  guest  Coronas.  But  in  Izard  he 
was  perpetually  smoking  big  and  black-looking  cigars.  I  asked 
him  how  he  managed  to  stand  it ;  he  answered  that,  as  it  seemed 
natural  to  the  character,  he  found  it  easy  for  himself.  Off  the 
stage  he  could  not  have  done  it ;  on  the  stage  it  was  appropriate 
and  therefore  a  piece  of  unconscious  mimicry.  Svengali  smoked, 
I  think,  cigarettes  or  long  Vevey  fins.  The  Duke  of  Guisebery 
smoked,  quite  as  to  the  manner  born,  a  pipe — a  luxury  in  which 
Tree,  the  individual,  not  the  actor,  never  indulged. 

You  must  forgive  me  for  rambling  on  in  this  desultory  fashion ; 
I  want  you  to  understand  how,  for  those  who  knew  him  and  liked 
him.  Tree  the  man,  over  and  above  all  the  parts  he  assumed, 
gained  his  great  personal  ascendancy.  It  is  Tree  the  man  I 
remember  now,  and,  doubtless,  my  appreciation  of  his  personality 
colours  all  my  judgment  of  his  acting.  It  is  Tree  the  man  who 
figures  in  my  memory,  and  perhaps  his  shade — if  such  things  can 
vex  those  who  have  passed  into  the  land  of  shadows — is  inclined  to 
rebuke  me  for  writing  about  him.  For  1  recall  an  incident  bearing 
on  the  point.  He  asked  me  one  night  at  supper  at  the  Garrick 
what  I  had  been  writing.  I  answered  that  I  had  been  trying 
to  write  an  obituary  of  my  friend,  H.  D.  Traill.  “That  must 
be  an  odious  task,”  he  said,  “the  more  you  like  a  man  the 
less  ought  you  to  write  about  him.”  I  agreed,  but  remarked  that 
journalism  required  such  heavy  sacrifices  of  feeling  and  affection ; 
and  that,  anyway,  it  was  better  that  an  obituary  notice  should 
be  written  by  a  friend  than  by  a  merely  critical  observer.  This 
is  my  only  defence  now  in  taking  up  my  pen.  In  many  ways  I 
should  have  preferred  to  be  silent.  To  say  nothing  is  the  only 
becoming  attitude  for  friendship.  But  liowever  more  congenial  it 
may  be  to  be  silent  and  to  remember,  there  are  other  considerations 
which  are  bound  to  be  operative.  “You  are  always  a  little  cold 
when  you  vnrite  about  me,”  Tree  said  to  me  once.  “Is  not  that 
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natural?  ”  I  replied.  “You  know  the  old  adage  about  a  cold  hand 
and  a  warm  heart.”  “It  is  all  very  well  to  dissemble  your  love. 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  downstairs?  ”  Tree  quoted  gaily.  “But 
of  course  I  understand,”  he  added  with  his  genial  smile.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  never  had  even  the  slightest  difference  in  all 
the  twenty-seven  years  of  companionship.  With  most  men  he 
had  an  open,  genial  manner  which  they  found  very  attractive. 
Even  his  occasional  affectations — which  no  one  laughed  at  more 
heartily  than  Tree  himself,  but  which  obviously  he  could  not 
help — did  not  annoy  them,  because  they  found  them  amusing. 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  whether  women  understood  him  as  well 
as  men — any  more  than  the  average  woman  can  understand  why 
to  some  of  us  Falstaff  is  as  great  a  creation  as  Hamlet. 

Yes,  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  at  this  moment.  You 
imagine  that  I  shrink  from  the  main  issue  and  that  I  am  toying 
with  purely  subsidiary  points  just  because  I  find  it  difficult  to 
solve  your  main  problem.  I  answer,  however,  that  some  things, 
perhaps  subsidiary  and  unessential  as  you  feel,  must  be  under¬ 
stood  first  before  we  are  in  any  position  to  arrive  at  a  positive 
conclusion.  Let  us  admit  without  reserve  that  Tree  as  a  per¬ 
sonality  was  greater  than  anything  he  accomplished ;  but  you 
must  allow  me  to  obseiwe  that  that  in  itself  is  a  compliment,  and 
in  the  case  of  many  artists  a  very  great  one.  Moreover,  it  makes 
no  liftle  difference  in  the  result  how  and  in  what  spirit  you 
approach  the  consideration  of  a  character.  To  me  the  important 
I)oint  is  to  ask  what  a  man  can  do,  not  to  worry  yourself  about 
what  he  cannot  do.  The  latter  attitude  leads  to  purely  barren 
criticism  and  an  enumeration  of  unilluminating  negatives.  The 
former  gives  one  interesting  glimpses  of  psychology.  It  is  the 
same  with  other  things  besides  men.  It  is  true  of  a  piece  of 
mechanism  like  a  bicycle  or  a  motor-car;  it  is  true  also  of  a  dog 
or  a  semi-personal  being,  like  a  ship.  You  will  never  get  the 
best  out  of  such  objects,  you  will  never  get  the  best  out  of  ordinary 
human  relations,  unless  the  positive  occupies  you  more  than  the 
negative,  what  can  be  done  rather  than  what  cannot.  Do  not 
smile  at  such  truisms.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  are  often  quite 
curiously  and  wantonly  disregarded  by  many  men,  most  women, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  critics. 

Somewhere — I  think  in  “The  Mirror  of  the  Sea” — Mr.  Joseph 
(Jonrad  remarks  that  certain  ship-masters  are  like  Eoyal 
Academicians.  They  are  eminently  safe,  but  they  never  startle 
you  by  a  fresh  audacity  of  inspiration  or  a  touch  of  originality. 
There  are  actors  of  a  similar  kind.  They  are  quite  sure  of  them¬ 
selves,  they  can  be  trusted  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  projjer 
moment,  they  are  recognised  leaders  of  the  profession  who  will 
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always  give  you  the  same  sort  of  acting,  quite  good,  quite  reput¬ 
able,  quite  adequate  (hateful  word!),  but  devoid  of  any  disturbing 
brightness  of  emotion  or  fancy.  No  one  could  charge  Tree  with  be¬ 
longing  to  this  solemn  order  of  artist.  He  was  always  unexpected, 
daring,  original.  He  often  gave  one  a  shock  of  surprise,  welcome  or 
unwelcome.  He  was  good  when  you  anticipated  a  relative  failure  ; 
poor,  when  you  could  have  wagered  on  his  success.  His  acting  was 
never  monotonous,  rarely  the  same  from  night  to  night.  Like  his 
conversation,  it  w’as  full  of  quick  turns  and  unlooked-for  spurts  of 
wit.  For  the  same  reason,  his  figure  as  he  moved  on  the  stage  was 
vivid,  graphic,  picturesque,  satisfying  the  eye,  even  when  occa¬ 
sionally  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  mind.  When  he  was  acting 
Mark  Antony  in  the  Forum  scene  he  broke  off  the  famous  speech 
in  the  middle,  came  down  from  the  rostrum  and  finished  his 
speech,  standing  on  a  broken  pillar.  I  argued  with  him  about 
this,  suggesting  that  if  Mark  Antony  was  really  holding  his 
audience  he  would  never  have  altered  his  position.  Tree 
answered:  “You  forget  the  soon-wearied  eye  of  the  spectator; 
he  becomes  tired  of  one  situation  and  demands  another.”  “Be¬ 
sides,”  he  added  with  a  whimsical  smile,  “change  is  a  necessity 
for  my  nature.”  It  \vas  indeed.  And  owing  to  this  he  became 
tired  and  bored  with  his  part,  and  sometimes  broke  off  the  run 
of  a  piece  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  success.  I  anticipate  what 
you  will  say,  my  critical  friend  1  Y’ou  will  remind  me  that  I 
am  describing  the  qualities  of  an  amateur,  not  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional.  I  do  not  shrink  from  the  conclusion.  Tree  had  all  the 
best  points  of  an  amateur,  and  some  of  his  triumphs  were  gained 
just  for  that  reason.  He  was  a  glorified  amateur  who  dared 
things  which  a  professional  never  would  have  dared,  and  won 
a  shining  victory.  He  mistrusted  all  talk  about  technique.  “I 
have  not  got  technique,”  he  once  said;  “it  is  a  dull  thing.  It 
enslaves  the  imagination.”  And  when  he  established  his  school 
in  Gower  Street,  in  which  I  was  able  to  render  some  small  help, 
he  retained  some  doubts,  which  were  afterwards  dispelled.  “You 
cannot  teach  acting,”  he  said.  No,  but  you  can  prepare  the 
groundwork  by  means  of  which  the  natural  aptitude  gets  its 
chance.  And  this  he  subsequently  recognised  to  be  the  case. 

What  were  the  positive  contributions  of  Herbert  Tree  to  tbe 
English  stage?  Here  there  is  some  room  for  dissent  and  dis¬ 
agreement  :  I  wdll  only  put  down  certain  facts  in  the  form  in 
which  they  appear  to  me.  Remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  he 
inherited  a  great  tradition  from  Henry  Irving  who  had  set  a 
magnificent  example  of  stage-production  at  the  Lyceum.  Tree 
was  at  first  content  to  carry  on  the  tradition  on  similar  lines.  He 
produced  plays  with  extreme  care  for  detail  and  many  appeals 
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to  the  eye.  There  was  never  anything  slipshod  either  in  the 
method  of  stage  representation  or  in  the  attention  paid  to  what 
the  diplomats  call  “imponderabilia.”  Indeed,  it  was  the  care 
taken  over  the  minutiae  which  guaranteed  the  effectiveness  of  the 
whole.  Thanks  in  especial  to  Irving  and  Tree,  London  stage- 
production  reached  a  higher  level  of  completeness  and  finish  than 
was  to  be  seen  in  foreign  capitals.  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  other 
foreign  visitors  acknowledged  that  in  this  respect  they  did  not 
do  things  better  in  France.  Gradually  Tree  bettered  the  examples 
of  his  predecessors.  His  critics  said  he  over-elaborated  his  effects  ; 
his  friends  were  never  tired  of  welcoming  new  grades  of  beauty. 
I  take  only  twm  instances  out  of  many  which  offer  themselves  in 
recollection.  Probably  there  never  was  a  more  beautiful  stage 
picture  than  Olivia’s  pleasaunce  in  Twelfth  Night.  We  talk  of 
the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  as  of  something  legendary  and 
rare.  Here  before  our  eyes  were  to  be  seen  Olivia’s  hanging 
gardens,  a  dream  of  exquisite  and  appealing  beauty  which  seemed 
to  bring  out  the  more  clearly  by  contrast  the  vulgarity  and  coarse¬ 
ness  of  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  while  it  en- 
‘  hanced  the  delicacy  of  Viola  and  Olivia  herself.  The  other  example 
I  will  take  is  from  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  You  will  recall 
that  though  the  scene  is  supposed  to  be  laid  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Athens,  the  feeling,  the  atmosphere  of  the  play  belong  essen¬ 
tially  to  Stratford  and  England.  Accordingly,  Tree  gave  us, 
alternately  with  some  marble  seats  and  olive  trees,  splendid 
glimpses  of  British  forests  in  which  the  fairies  ran  wild  and 
Bottom  and  his  companions  rehearsed  their  uncouth  theatricals. 
Anything  more  restful  to  the  eye  than  these  glades  of  sylvan 
beauty  I  have  never  seen  on  any  stage.  I  used  to  drop  into  the 
theatre  while  the  play  was  going  on  just  to  realise  once  more 
the  solemn  delightful  effect  of  the  old  beeches  sheltering  the 
wayward  fancies  of  Oberon,  Titania,  and  Puck,  and  providing  a 
rehearsal  ground  for  Pyramus  and  Thishe.  I  must  also  add  some¬ 
thing  about  the  elaborate  scene  at  the  end  of  the  play  when  tht‘ 
pillars  of  the  Duke’s  palace  glow  with  internal  light  to  enable 
the  fairies  to  carry  on  their  domestic  tasks  of  making  everything 
clean  and  sw^eet  for  the  mortals.  It  w'as  beautiful,  but  perhaps 
too  elaborate.  One  missed  in  this  case  the  note  of  simplicity,  the 
wise  sobriety  of  an  accomplished  artist  who  would  not  strive  “to 
do  better  than  w^ell  ”  lest  he  should  “confound  his  skill  in  covet¬ 
ousness.”  There  were  charming  pictures,  too,  in  the  Tempest, 
little  sea-fairies  peeping  round  the  edges  of  the  rocks,  while  Ariel 
sported  in  the  pools,  which  one  remembers  with  gratitude.  But, 
indeed,  the  time  would  fail  me  if  I  were  to  recount  half  the 
wonders  w'hich  the  magician  Tree  displayed  before  our  eyes  in 
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play  after  play.  You  may  call  him  a  consummate  decorator,  if 
you  like,  le  Tapissier  du  notre  Theatre,  as  Luxemburg — was  it 
not? — was  called  by  reason  of  his  conquest  of  flags  and  other 
costly  stuff,  le  Tapissier  de  Notre-Dame.  But  I  maintain  that 
he  had  the  eye,  the  feeling,  the  touch  of  an  artist. 

It  would  be  a  small  matter  to  decorate  the  outside  of  the  vase 
if  it  did  not  contain  within  itself  rare  and  exquisite  essences. 
Tree  soon  realised  that  decoration  in  itself  could  only  please  the 
groundlings  or  the  dilettantes,  and  that  the  main  matter  of  con¬ 
sequence  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  whole  adventure  was 
attempted.  What  was  the  character  of  the  adventure?  It  was 
to  give  the  British  stage  dignity  as  w’ell  as  charm,  high  serious-  • 
ness  as  well  as  aesthetic  adornment.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
from  time  to  time  he  put  before  his  public — a  clientele,  by  the 
way,  which  was  always  steadily  growing — stately  performances  of 
Shakespearean  plays,  incidentally  proving  that  our  great  English 
dramatist  did  not  necessarily  spell  bankruptcy,  but,  judiciously 
treated,  might  be  made  to  yield  a  fair  percentage  of  profit.  He 
varied  his  programme  with  lighter  fare,  as  a  matter  of  course  : 
a  man  who  had  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  so  large  a  theatre 
as  His  Majesty’s  was  bound  to  keep  a  steady  eye  on  the  booking- 
ofiice  and  replenish  his  coffers  now  and  again  by  popular  appeals. 
Unfortunately,  our  public  is  not  always  spurred  and  exalted  to 
finer  issues ;  and  though  Shakespeare  under  special  conditions  can 
become  almost  popular,  a  certain  melodramatic  blatancy — or  at 
least  insistence — has  a  more  distinct  pecuniary  appeal.  Where 
theatres  are  not  supported  by  municipalities  or  the  State,  the  lessee 
and  manager  is  forced  to  “go  here  and  there  and  make  himself  a 
motley  to  the  view  ”  for  base  considerations  of  solvency.  But  Tree 
did  not  forget  the  higher  obligations  of  the  position  he  had  attained. 
As  head  of  the  profession  he  realised  his  responsibilities.  He  was 
full  of  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  theatrical  art,  as  a  main 
instrument  of  culture  and  as  a  most  necessary  element  in  civic 
and  social  life.  He  did  not  W'ork  merely  for  his  own  hand,  but 
upheld  the  claims  of  his  calling.  He  instituted  a  Shakespearean 
week — a  most  costly  undertaking — in  order  to  keep  alive  our 
indebtedness  to  the  Elizabethan  stage.  He  presided  at  meetings, 
made  speeches,  inaugurated  movements,  pushed  and  encouraged 
various  policies,  in  order  to  prove  that  actors  were  important 
elements  in  the  community  who  had  their  proper  functions  in 
the  body  politic.  You  know  how  many  speeches  Tree  made  in 
the  United  States,  not  because  speaking  was  easy  to  him — it 
never  was — but  because  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  represent 
British  interests  and  ideals  in  this  appalling  universal  war.  Only 
a  week  or  two  before  his  death  he  told  me  that  he  often  com- 
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posed  the  speech  he  was  presently  going  to  deliver  while  he  was 
declaiming  Wolsey’s  long  “farewell  to  all  his  greatness”  before 
his  audience  in  Henry  VIII. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  career  of  this  well-equipped 
actor  and  most  competent  manager  and  lessee  had  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  English  stage ;  for  Tree  had  a  great  organising 
ability  and  admirably  quick  and  valuable  intuitions.  But  you  will 
naturally  ask  me  a  question  which  has  long  been  on  the  tip  of 
your  tongue — I  am  w'riting  to  you  as  though  I  actually  saw  and 
witnessed  your  impatience — the  question  as  to  Tree’s  attitude 
towards  the  future  of  the  dramatic  art.  Granted  that  his  influence 
on  his  contemporary  public  was  all  to  the  good,  what  about  his 
relation  to  novel  movements  and  to  those  efforts  which  zealous 
innovators  have  made  to  “reform”  the  drama?  The  future  of 
the  English  stage  !  Ah,  but  will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  future? 
There  was  a  movement  some  few  years  back,  to  which  I  will 
return  presently.  But  what  is  the  prospect  now’?  Looking  super¬ 
ficially  at  existing  facts,  one  might  give  several  replies.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  tendency  at  the  present  moment  is  in  the  direction 
of  light,  frivolous  entertainments,  only  intended  to  amuse  and 
distract  men’s  minds  from  the  horrible  preoccupation  with  the 
war.  American  comedies  have  had  their  chance,  and  succeeded 
in  proportion  to  the  farcical  elements  they  have  contained.  Eevues 
flourish  as  much  as  ever — perhaps  rather  more  than  they  used  to. 
Composite  entertainments,  musical,  droll,  heterogeneous,  are  in 
vogue,  especially  if  they  have  enlisted  in  their  company  at  least 
one  clever  woman  and  one  reputedly  clever  man,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Irving  with  admirable  boldness  tried  Hamlet,  but  it  had  to  be 
withdrawn  for  w’ant  of  support.  Serious  plays  seem  to  be  at  a 
discount,  unless,  like  M.  Brieux’s  plays,  Les  A  varies,  and  Les 
trois  filles  de  M.  Dupont,  and  Ibsen’s  Ghosts,  they  make  an  appeal 
which  is  not  mainly  histrionic.  Doubtless  some  of  these  phenomena 
are  due  to  the  unreal  conditions  of  the  time ;  they  are  sympto¬ 
matic  not  of  currents  of  artistic  or  inartistic  fashion  running  below 
the  surface,  but  of  our  unrest,  our  weariness,  our  irrepressible 
feeling  that,  set  against  the  lurid  background  of  ceaseless  w’arfare, 
no  artistic  effort  matters  very  much.  Meanw’hile  our  theatres 
are  full — when  they  are  full — of  officers  and  soldiers  on  leave 
accompanied  by  their  sisters  or  cousins  or  lovers  who  only  want 
their  military  friends  to  be  happy — and  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
theatrical  and  nee  which  cares  for  dramatic  art  or  even  desires 
to  think  at  .'I’i  Tree  brought  back  from  America  a  piece  in 
which  he  strongly  believed.  The  Great  Lover,  I  think,  was  its 
name.  He  htid  every  intention  of  producing  it  forthwith ;  but 
what  success  it  might  have  secured  under  present  conditions  is 
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an  unsolved  problem.  The  great  success  in  London  is,  of  course, 
Chu  Chin  Chow,  a  piece  beautifully  presented  and  full  of  elaborate 
and  admirable  pictures.  But  it  is  hardly  a  play  in  the  sense  in 
which  you  and  I  understand  the  term. 

Still,  you  remember  that  there  was  a  movement  going  on  a 
few  years  back,  which  we  associate  with  Granville  Barker  and 
with  a  competent  body  of  actors — Ainley,  Nicholson,  Leon 
Quartermaine,  Lillah  McCarthy,  and  others.^  It  was  an  effort 
in  the  direction  of  greater  simplicity  of  stage  presentation  and 
the  abolition  of  long  waits  between  scenes  and  acts.  It  revealed 
to  us,  for  instance,  that  some  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  could  be 
given  in  three  hours  without  any  cuts  and  omissions — so  that 
we  might  be  seeing  the  plays  more  or  less  as  the  author  in¬ 
tended  that  we  should.  Time  was  gained  by  making  the  actors 
speak  faster,  without  wearisome  pauses  and  unimpressive  silences. 

T  don’t  think  T  have  ever  heard  an  actor  speak  with  such  rapidity 
as  Ainley  achieved  as  Laertes  in  A  Winter'f!  Tale.  The  move¬ 
ment  included  some  elements  of  mere  freakishness,  as  when 
Barker  gave  the  fairies  in  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  gilded 
faces.  But  the  scenery,  though  elementary,  was  to  a  sufficient 
degree  picturesque,  and  the  acting  was  persuasively  good.  A 
similar  method  applied  to  Maeheth  or  Othello  would  have  been 
very  instructive.  Meanwhile  Twelfth  Night,  so  treated,  had  a 
real  effectiveness  of  its  own.  And  the  daring  experiment  of 
putting  Mr.  Hardy’s  The  Dyvasts  on  the  boards  was,  within  the 
limits  proscribed,  a  triumph. 

T  do  not  think  that  Tree  had  much  sympathy  with  this  move¬ 
ment.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  it,  of  course,  just  as  he  did 
in  the  Eussian  Ballet,  which  he  visited  as  often  as  he  could. 
But  so  far  as  I  could  make  out  he  preferred  older  methods.  With 
regard  to  the  Eussian  Ballet,  he  once  remarked  with  no  little 
acuteness  that  it  struck  him  as  “the  gilded  plaything  of  an  effete 
autocracy  ’’ ;  and  wdth  regard  to  Granville  Barker’s  productions  he 
seemed  to  feel — though  I  do  not  remember  a  definite  statement 
— that  they  were  bizarre,  freakish  experiments  which  could  only 
appeal  to  a  section  of  the  public  and  not  to  the  great  mass  of 
theatre-goers.  For  himself,  remember  that  he  had  the  vast 
auditorium  of  His  Majesty’s  resting  on  his  shoulders,  and  that  he 
was  bound  to  consider  the  tastes  not  of  sections,  but  of  the  public 
at  large.  He  always  insisted  on  this  fact.  “T  have  to  find  some¬ 
thing  wffiich  will  be  agreeable  to  stalls,  upper  circle,  pit,  gallery 
— all  at  once.”  And  directly  we  think  of  the  many-headed  public 
wffio  keep  theatres  going,  and  the  difficulty  there  is  in  finding 

(1)  Mr.  Martin  Harvey  tried  similar  experiments  in  Tamlinj  of  the  Shrev 
and  TIamlet. 
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a  common  locus  for  their  ardent,  unsophisticated  enthusiasm  and 
their  uncritical  approval,  we  shall  begin  to  recognise  the  burden 
laid  on  theatrical  entrepreneurs  and  the  necessary  contrast  be¬ 
tween  their  point  of  view  and  that  of  irresponsible  (^ramatic 
critics. 

I  do  not 'know  if  I  have  satisfied  your  curiosity  in  these  few 
remarks  of  mine.  I  recognise  that  yours  is  a  legitimate  curiosity 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  like  yourself  who  stands  outside 
our  more  intimate  interests  and  desires  to  view  a  situation  in  its 
broad  and  general  features.  To  you  Herbert  Tree  is  an  actor 
and  a  manager  who  has  done  certain  large  things  in  a  large  way, 
and  has  either  succeeded  or  failed.  To  us  he  is  a  many-sided 
personality,  in  wdiose  case  mere  histrionic  success  is  only  one 
element  in  a  complex  and  varied  whole.  On  one  point  I  think 
you  may  feel  confidence.  If  you  admit  that  Tree  fills  a  con¬ 
spicuous  space  in  our  admiration  and  regard,  you  will  also  have 
to  accept  this  as  a  solid  fact — even  though  it  may  surprise  you — 
with  which  you  have  to  reckon.  He  has  had  many  admirers 
and  no  few  devoted  friends.  He  was  believed  in  as  a  force  in 
our  dramatic  world,  as  a  man  who  consistently  held  a  high  ideal 
for  our  stage,  and  employed  his  sympathy,  his  energy,  and  his 
own  remarkable  powders  in  a  valiant  attempt  at  its  realisation. 
That  is  a  simple  fact  which  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  and  it  must 
enter  into  your  general  estimate  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
as  it  has  already  done  and  will  increasingly  do  into  ours  on 
this  side. 

A  high  ideal  for  the  stage  ?  Perhaps  you  stop  over  this  phrase 
and  feel  some  hesitation  in  adopting  it.  But  if  you  do,  you  are 
up  against  one  of  those  baffling  points  in  psychology  which  affect 
many  other  men  besides  Tree.  How  much  of  the  ideal  must  be 
sacrificed  in  daily  practice  if  anything  whatever  is  to  be  achieved  ? 
Does  the  ideal  cease  to  be  an  ideal  if  it  ever  be  forgotten?  Can 
one  worship  the  ideal  in  secret  and  deny  it  in  the  open  light  of 
day?  Is  compromise  a  reputable,  even  if  necessary,  policy? 
-Ml,  who  shall  scrutinise  his  conscience  without  many  pangs  of 
self-reproach  in  questions  like  these  !  That  Tree  produced  some 
unworthy  pieces  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny.  He  did,  and  he 
knew  he  did — just  as  he  knew  also  that  he  must  keep  up  a  great 
theatrical  establishment  and  transact  a  vast  business,  for  which 
the  possession  of  funds  was  obligatory.  I  remember  one  occasion 
at  a  club  after  the  production  of  a  gaudy  melodrama — I  will  not 
mention  its  name  for  fear  of  getting  into  trouble  with  the  author 
—when  some  of  us  w^ere  chaffing — I  think  you  call  it  “chipping” 
—Tree  concerning  some  of  its  banal  effects  and  its  “popular” 
character.  He  loved  being  chaffed,  or,  at  all  events,  he  bore 
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I  it  with  unflinching  good  humour,  and  riposted  gaily  on  his  critics. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  piece  was  a  pecuniary  success.  But 
!  Tree  by  himself  was  in  a  different  mood.  He  knew  what  he  was 

doing,  and  was  not  proud  of  it.  “Compromise,  the  god  of  the 
•  shiftless,”  he  used  to  say. 

You  remember  Henry  James’s  ironical  little  story,  “The  Lesson 
I  of  the  Master  ”  ?  In  that  you  will  find  the  philosophy  of  the 

matter.  An  older  novelist  preaching  to  a  younger  novelist,  warns 
him  against  being  seduced  from  his  high  ideals  by  such  encum¬ 
brances  as  a  wife  and  children  and  the  obligation  of  keeping  up 
a  costly  and  hospitable  house.  The  young  wTiter  is  duly  im¬ 
pressed  until  he  discovers  that  his  mentor — even  after  his  melan¬ 
choly  experience  of  w^hat  marriage  can  do  to  deaden  aspiration- 
del  iberately  marries  again,  and  marries  the  very  girl  with  whom 
the  young  disciple  of  the  master  w’as  in  love !  How'  shockingly 
cynical,  one  says,  and  then,  after  a  moment’s  deliberation,  how 
abominably  true  !  It  is  true,  my  friend,  and  true  of  all  of  us. 
A  little  clearer  vision  and  then  the  clouds  come  down  again. 
A  glimpse  of  the  pure  high  mther  of  heaven  and  then  the  rain- 
splashed  earth.  We  do  what  w’e  must  and  not  alw’ays  what  we 
can.  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  ca.st  the  first  stone.  I,  at  all 
events,  have  no  wish  either  to  bombard  you  with  truisms  or  to 
cast  stones  at  Tree.  His  was  a  fine,  courageous,  indomitable 
character;  and  over  and  over  again,  for  his  delight  and  ours,  he 
drew  from  his  intellectual  instrument  the  finest  music  that 
nature  had  hidden  in  it,  and  played  it  as  it  should  be  played. 
Peace  be  to  his  ashes— he  will  he  much  and  widely  missed. 
Multift  iUe  bonis  flcbilis  occidit. 


July,  1917. 
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Egypt  is  indeed  a  favoured  countr\%  and  the  modern  Israelite 
would  greatly  prefer  it  to  the  “promised  land,”  which,  as  a  place 
of  residence,  has  ceased,  for  the  present,  to  offer  any  attractions. 
In  almost  every  letter  one  receives  from  friends  in  Cairo  or 
Alexandria  one  is  told  that,  were  it  not  for  certain  restrictions 
on  travelling,  both  in  the  interior  and  abroad,  they  would  scarcely 
know  that  the  greatest  war  in  history  is  still  in  full  progress 
wdthin  a  few  days’  steaming  from  their  ix)rts.  Such  are  the 
natural  resources  of  that  fertile  land — thanks,  mainly,  to  the 
British  engineers  and  their  mastery  of  irrigation  problems — that, 
in  spite  of  the  German  and  Austrian  submarines  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  there  is  hardly  any  food  scarcity  or  menu  restrictions* 
of  the  kind  to  which  we  are  becoming  accustomed  here,  and  such 
as  most  of  our  Allies  are  undergoing  in  a  far  more  drastic  degree. 
The  general  cost  of  living  has  increased  but  little  in  the  last  tw'o 
years  as  compared  with  conditions  at  home,“  and  few  commodi¬ 
ties  of  domestic  use  have  become  unprocurable.  And  the  only 
really  great  advance  in  price  is  that  of  coal — which,  at  one  time, 
was  as  high  as  T8  a  ton  !  Indeed,  most  of  my  correspondents 
say  that  they  feel  positively  ashamed  to  be  bearing  so  little  of 
the  common  burden  of  privation  and  sacrifice  which  their  own 
country  and  her  partners  are  stoically  enduring,  and  which,  if 
the  war  continues  much  longer,  may  be  expected  to  become  in¬ 
creasingly  severe. 

Yet  Egypt  has  not  been  immune  from  attacks.  Indeed,  the 
first  Turkish  attack,  in  February,  1915,  even  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Canal  itself,  as  is  well  knowm,  and  caused  no  little  un¬ 
easiness,  at  the  time,  among  the  natives  and  foreign  colonies  of 
Egypt.  Since  then,  however,  important  defences  have  been  con¬ 
structed  far  out  in  the  desert,  many  miles  east  of  the  canal.  All 
the  subsequent  fighting  has,  therefore,  been  at  a  considerable 

(1)  While  we  are  all  more  or  less  rationed  here,  both  in  our  homes  and  in 
our  clubs  and  restaurants,  the  following  is  the  “Menu”  of  an  ordinary  hotel 
dinner  in  Alexandria  (taken  from  the  Egyptian  Gazette  of  June  16th).  “Keal 
turtle  soup,  Gros  Bar  a  la  Norwegienne,  Cceur  de  filet  de  boeuf  Richelieu. 
Petits  pois  Etouffes  a  la  fran^aise,  Supremes  de  Tlinde  an  Cresson,  ISalade  de 
Saison,  Bombe  Georgette,  Gateaux  de  Savoie,  Corbeilles  de  fruits,”  etc.,  etc. 
Verily,  they  still  sit  by  the  fieshpots  and  eat  bread  to  the  full  in  Egypt! 

(2)  “It  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  necessary  commodities  has  remained  so  moderate  in  comparison  with  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  other  countries.”  See  the  Acting  Financial  Adviser’s 
Budget  Note,  Official  Journal  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  April  12th,  1917. 
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distance  from  the  chief  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  have  felt  a 
good  deal  more  secure. 

The,  menace  of  the  Senussi  on  the  western  frontier,  though 
also  serious  at  times,  never  penetrated  very  near  to  the  principal 
cities,  and  has  now,  happily,  been  disposed  of  for  some  time 
past.  From  air  raids,  too,  which  many  of  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  in  Europe  have  found  the  most  nerve-racking  of  all  war 
experiences,  the  Egyptian  population  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
singularly  free,  though  Port  Said  has  been  slightly  bombed  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  the  capital  itself  had  one  unpleasant 
visitation  last  winter  which  made  several  victims  in  the  streets, 
among  them,  unhappily,  the  newly-married  wife  of  a  well-known 
and  popular  Belgian  resident.  For  some  time  afterwards  the 
streets  of  the  city  were  darkened  at  night,  as  in  Europe ;  but 
even  that  restriction  has  lately  been  removed,  and  Cairo  has 
once  more  resumed  its  customary  nocturnal  lighting — at  no  time 
an  exaggeratedly  brilliant  illumination.  And  so  that  strange  and 
fascinating  medley  of  oriental  races  and  heterogeneous  cosmo¬ 
politans,  combined  with  the  least  numerous  but  most  powerful 
class  of  British  administrators,  soldiers,  and  traders,  which, 
together,  constitute  modern  Egypt,  pursues  the  even  tenour  of 
its  way,  in  a  land  of  perpetual  sunshine,  little  disturbed  by  the 
distant  din  of  battle,  and  more  or  less  patiently  awaiting  the 
final  result,  wdth  all  the  changes  and  transformations  it  must 
inevitably  bring  in  its  train, ^ 

But  at  the  outset — in  August,  1914 — Egypt  was  by  no  means 
so  untroubled.  On  the  contrary,  she  was,  in  common  with  the 
majority  of  mankind,  considerably  perturbed.  The  whole  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  cotton  crop  and  the 
facilities  for  its  disposal,  and  the  Egyptian  cultivators  and  cotton 
merchants  w^ere  exceedingly  preoccupied.  So,  also,  were  the 
British  officials  responsible  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  Egyptian 
Budget,  If  the  native  could  not  sell  his  cotton,  lie  w-ould  not  be 
able  to  pay  his  taxes.  Like  most  southern  peasants,  he  is  a 
somewhat  happy-go-lucky  individual,  seldom  having  much  spare 
cash  in  hand.  He  lives,  in  the  main,  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
depends  for  his  subsistence  on  tbe  produce  of  his  annual  crop. 
There  was,  therefore,  considerable  apprehension  as  to  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Egyptian  cotton,  as  is  well  known,  is  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  chiefly  used  for  the  finer  yarns  and  more  expensive 

(1)  Of.  the  Financial  Adviser’s  Budget  Note.  April,  1917  :  “When  one  con¬ 
siders  the  general  situation  of  Egypt,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries, 
it  appears  as  one  of  singular  felicity.  Placed  at  a  critical  point  in  the  theatre 
of  war,  the  waves  of  invasion  nevertheless  beat  harmlessly  against  her  well- 
guarded  frontiers,  while  her  inhabitants,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  sheltered  peace, 
see  unlooked-for  riches  bestowed  upon  them.” 
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tissues  which  constitute  an  article  of  luxury.  Now  under  the 
stress  and  strain  of  war,  luxuries  are  obviously  the  first  thing 
to  be  sacrificed ;  and  in  a  war  likely  to  be  so  prolonged  and  so 
terrible  as  that  which,  at  the  German  word  of  command,  had 
suddenly  burst  on  a  dismayed  and  unsuspecting  world,  it  was 
feared  that  there  might  be  considerable  difficulty  in  financing 
the  crop  then  approaching  maturity,  and  still,  for  the  most 
part,  unsold.  All  sorts  of  schemes  and  expedients  were 
pressed  upon  the  financial  authorities,  notably  the  purchase 
of  the  crop  en  masse  by  the  Government,  which  should  then 
gradually  unload  it,  as  prices  improved.  Otherwise,  it  was 
urged,  the  fellaheen  would  be  quite  unable  to  dispose  of  their 
cotton  on  remunerative  terms,  and  their  taxes  could  not,  con¬ 
sequently,  be  collected.  In  that  case,  could  the  November 
Coupon  of  the  Debt  be  paid? — and,  if  not,  would  not  bankruptcy, 
with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  once  more  stare  the  country  in 
the  face?  Eeminiscences  of  the  great  Ismail  collapse  at  the 
end  of  the  ’seventies  were  revived,  and  the  gloomiest  prognostica¬ 
tions  abounded  in  financial  and  journalistic  circles.  The  financial 
authorities  were  understood  to  be  somewhat  strongly  averse  to 
the  action  proposed,  but  they  did,  eventually,  begin  to  buy  cotton, 
on  Government  account.  It  had,  by  that  time,  gone  down  to 
nine  dollars  a  cantar,  which  meant  ruin  to  the  cultivator,  and  it 
could  not  always  be  sold,  even  at  that  price.  The  buying  on 
Government  account  steadied  the  market,  and  cotton  began  to 
be  bought  all  round.  It  then  became  unnecessary  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  continue  its  purchases,  but  it  made  a  handsome  profit 
on  the  comparatively  small  quantity  it  had  bought. 

The  present  condition  of  the  finances,  and  the  future  economic 
outlook,  so  far  as  it  can  be  foreseen,  are  certainly  brilliant  ^ — 
especially  in  comparison  with  the  apprehensions  entertained  at 
that  time — and  constitute  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  situation 
of  most  of  the  other  countries  at  war.  Indeed,  as  an  Egyptian 
correspondent^  recently  observed,  “the  unprecedented  size  of  the 
1917-18  Budget  has,  in  certain  circles,  given  rise  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  somewhat  ultra-optimistic  and  exaggerated  forecasts  as 
to  the  future.”  This  is  scarcely  surprising,  for  it  must  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  exhilarating  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  comparing 

(1)  The  principal  cause  has  been,  of  course,  “the  extraordinary  impulsion 
which  has  been  given  to  the  price  of  cotton  by  the  demand  for  war  purposes 
reacting  upon  a  diminished  supply.  Within  a  space  of  three  months,  last 
autumn,  Egyptian  cotton  doubled  in  price,  rising  to  heights  unknown  since  the 
American  Civil  War.  The  result  is  that  notwithstanding  the  relatively  inferior 
yield  of  the  present  crop,  it  will  probably  realise  more  than  forty  million 
pounds,  or  alx)ut  double  that  of  last  year.”  (Financial  Adviser’s  Note.) 

(2)  See  the  “Near  East,”  April  27th,  1917,  p.  579. 
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their  lot  with  that  of  the  taxpayers  of  Europe,  to  observe  that 
the  enormous  revenue  collected  in  Egypt  last  year,  and  budgeted 
for  the  current  year,  is  being  obtained  without  the  imposition 
of  any  fresh  direct  taxation.  It  is,  indeed,  extraordinary  that 
it  should  be  found  possible  to  meet  the  extra  cost  of  administra¬ 
tion  entailed  by  the  war  without  requiring  any  greater  direct 
contribution  from  the  people  than  the  very  low  one  which  was 
exacted  from  them  in  pre-war  times. ^ 

An  account  of  the  causes  by  which  the  satisfactory  financial 
and  economic  situation  of  the  country  had  been  brought  about, 
under  the  former  regime,  as  w'ell  as  of  the  measures  taken  to 
secure  its  stability  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  might  be  of  interest, 
but  considerations  of  space  preclude  its  possibility  here.  As 
regards  these  latter  measures,  the  Egyptian  Government  first,  and 
later  the  military  authorities,  were  kept  very  busy,  from  the 
outset  and  for  long  afterwards,  regulating  such  matters  as  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  foodstuffs,  monetary  and  banking  problems 
similar  to  those  which  perplexed  most  European  Governments  in 
August,  1914,  moratoria  for  civil  and  commercial  debts,  trading 
with  the  enemy  and  contracts  with  alien  enemies  generally,  the 
sale  and  manufacture  of  intoxicants,  expropriation  of  land  for 
military  purposes,  and  a  variety  of  other  difficult  questions;  but 
an  explanation  of  their  legislative  activities  would  be  of  too  tech¬ 
nical  a  nature  to  interest  the  general  reader.  There  are,  however, 
some  aspects  of  the  country  in  wartime,  and  certain  noteworthy 
changes  in  the  normal  appearance  of  the  chief  towns  and  country 
districts,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  which  seem  of  sufficient  general 
interest  to  be  worth  recording.  An  attempt  is  therefore  made 
to  note  the  more  characteristic  of  these  in  the  following  pages. 

Such  aspects  and  changes  have  been,  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part 
fleeting  and  kaleidoscopic  in  character,  varying  from  month  to 
month  and  sometimes  from  week  to  week,  and  it  is  probable  that 
oncA  the  war  is  over  few  outward  indications  will  remain  to  mark 
its  passage  in  Egypt.  But  some  of  these  “signs  of  the  times” 
were  striking  enough  at  the  moment.  Perhaps  the  most  marked 
of  these  w’as  the  sudden  and  complete  cessation  in  Egypt  of  the 
great  annual  influx  of  visitors  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  which 
is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  this  pleasant  land  in  normal  times. 
When  w’ar  broke  out  the  numerous  large  hotels  of  Cairo  and 

(1)  In  Europe  the  tax-payer,  groaning  under  present  burdens,  hopes  for 
relief  after  the  war.  In  “the  land  of  paradox,”  as  usual,  the  contrary  seems 
likely  to  be  the  case,  so  far  as  Europeans  are  concerned.  “The  turn  of  events, 
after  the  war,  may  prove  it  essential  for  the  stability  of  the  public  finances, 
that  the  basis  of  taxation  should  be  enlarged,”  thus  jiermitting  “a  larger  con¬ 
tribution  from  the  tax-payers  who  have  been  enriched  by  the  war.”  (See 
Financial  Adviser’s  Note.) 
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Alexandria,  the  expensive  shops,  the  principal  dealers  in  oriental 
curios,  rugs,  and  wares  of  various  kinds,  who  all  live  mainly 
on  the  winter  tourist  traffic,  suddenly  found  themselves  con¬ 
fronted  with  something  not  far  removed  from  ruin,  if — as  was 
anticipated — the  war  should  be  protracted  in  duration.  The 
annual  influx  of  visitors  has  been  officially  estimated,  in  Budget 
Notes,  to  represent  not  less  than  a  million  sterling  in  revenue  to 
the  country.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  gauge  the  importance 
attached  to  it  by  the  commercial  classes.  And  at  first  the 
gloomy  anticipations  of  the  hotel  and  shopkeeper  world — who 
were  fully  as  pessimistic  as  the  cotton  interests — appeared  likely 
to  be  fully  realised.  The  streets  of  Cairo,  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  1914,  when  the  early  winter  visitors  begin  to  arrive 
in  normal  times,  and  the  “Savoy”  and  other  of  the  more 
luxurious  hotels  to  reopen,  still  continued  to  present  the  mournful 
and  deserted  appearance  which  characterises  them  at  the  height 
of  summer.  Numbers  of  the  best  shops  and  hotels  remained 
barred  and  shuttered,  and  scarcely  any  motors  or  other  vehicles 
were  observable  in  the  streets.  Yet,  unlike  summer  time,  all  the 
official  and  business  classes  were,  of  course,  back  in  full  force. 
The  whole  town,  however,  seemed  hushed  and  deadened  b\  the 
depression  of  war  and  the  early  reverses.  It  w^as  like  a  peipetual 
Loudon  Sunday.  And  then,  suddenly,  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
city  was  transformed.  Huge  numbers  of  khaki-clad  troops  of 
every  description  began  to  arrive.  Australians,  New  Zealanders, 
Indians  of  various  races,  Ceylon  planters,  British  Territorials  and 
Yeomanry  and  other  corps  poured  into  the  three  principal  towns 
—Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Port  Said — in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
They  literally  swarmed  in  the  streets,  like  flights  of  yellow-brown 
locusts.  Huge  camps  of  them  were  established  in  the  suburbs 
of  Cairo,  at  Mena,  Abbassia,  Zeitoun,  Meadi,  and  elsewhere, 
from  which  they  flocked  into  the  city  every  afternoon,  filling 
the  trams,  and  even  covering  the  roofs  with  a  thatching  of  khaki, 
or  driving  in  endless  processions  of  taxi-cabs,  some  eight  or  ten 
of  them  packed  into  each  cab,  singing  and  shouting  to  their 
hearts’  content.  It  speedily  became  apparent  that  the  soldiers 
were  not  only  going  to  save  Egyptian  hotels  and  shops  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  but  amply  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  the  usual 
crowds  of  visitors — largely  Germans  and  Austrians  of  late  years. 

All  these  troops  crowded  the  hotels  and  restaurants,  besieged 
the  bazaars,  and  filled  to  overflowing  the  cinemas  and  music- 
halls.  Certain  English  regiments  contained  some  of  the  greatest 
peers  and  richest  men  in  England — in  all  the  gradations  of  the 
Peerage,  several  of  them  serving  in  very  modest  military  capacities 
-who  made  numerous  and  costly  purchases  in  the  bazaars. 
VOL.  CII.  N.S.  I 
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Wealthy  Australians  and  New  Zealanders,  too,  squandered  their 
money  in  profusion.  Cairo  was  full  of  amusing  stories  about  the 
stupefaction  of  the  native  dealers  at  this  novel  state  of  affairs. 
Lethargic  magnates  of  the  bazaars  who  had  been  wont  to  regard 
the  British  “Tommy”  with  supreme  contempt — so  far  as  his  , 
potentialities  as  a  customer  were  concerned — and  hardly  deigned  i 
to  answer  his  inquiries,  were  dumfounded  to  find  plain  privates  i 
ordering  hundred-guinea  carpets  and  scattering  bank-notes  as  if  i 
they  were  piasters.  To  do  them  justice,  however,  they  rapidly  j 

adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  They  take  it  very  i 

calmly  now,  and  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  wdiole  British  Army  , 

is  a  mass  of  millionaires — with  results  which  may  be  displeasing  i 

to  the  post-war  garrison.  i 

A  less  amusing  feature  of  the  new  order  of  things  was  the  i 

transformation  of  many  hotels  and  public  buildings  into  hospitals,  i 

canteens,  munition  works,  and  other  war  services.  The  stately  < 

palace  of  the  German  Agency,  in  Garden  City,  where  the  last  ] 

German  Minister  used  to  entertain  sumptuously,  became  a  Bed  i 

Cross  hospital,  and  most  of  the  German  and  Austrian  houses  in  ( 

Cairo  and  Alexandria  have  been  utilised  for  some  war  service.  i 

The  large  and  modern-built  schools  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  ? 

at  Giza  and  elsewhere,  were  also  requisitioned  as  hospitals.  It  ( 

was  then  noticed,  with  amazement,  how  remarkably  easily  they  1 

were  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  became  apparent  that  several  , 

of  them,  having  been  built  by  German  architects  in  the  Govern-  i 

ment  service,  these  men,  with  truly  German  foresight  and  ( 

method,  had  carefully  borne  in  mind  the  possible  requirements  of  1 

a  German  army  of  invasion  !  All  these  hospitals  and  canteens  f 

had  to  be  staffed  and  managed,  and  though  large  drafts  of  more  i 

or  less  professional  Colonial  and  V.A.D.  nurses  were  sent  out,  1 

when  the  terrible  and  unexpectedly  large  Gallipoli  casualties 
began  to  be  brought  back  to  Egypt,  week  by  week,  such  con-  1 

tingents  were  far  from  proving  sufficient.  The  requirements  of  s 

the  situation  had,  therefore,  to  be  met  by  voluntary  recruitment  ( 

among  the  ladies  of  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  other  towns,  and 
chiefly  among  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  official  and  business  t 

classes.  And  most  devotedly  and  whole-heartedly  were  these  a 

appeals  to  their  patriotism  and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  responded  r 

to,  though  many  of  these  ladies  had  plenty  of  domestic  occupa-  t 

tion  at  home.  e 

In  former  days  of  light-hearted  winter  frivolity  in  Cairo,  when  t 
the  hotels  were  full  of  more  or  less  youthful  pleasure-seekers 
belonging  to  the  class  which  used  to  be  described  as  “the  idle  ^ 

rich,”  but  now,  I  suppose,  no  longer  exists — a  class  which  was  ^ 

possibly  too  much  addicted  to  flirtation  and  which  was  certainly  , 
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not  oppressively  intellectual — in  those  days,  some  grave  and 
censorious  persons  were  inclined  to  be  very  severe  on  Anglo- 
Egyptian  society ;  and  one  of  these  reverend  seigniors  once  caused 
a  mild  sensation  by  publicly  stigmatising  Cairo  as  “the  grave 
of  the  soul.”  There  was  never  much  real  justification  for  the 
stricture,  but  if  the  vagaries  of  some  of  the  more  exuberant  among 
the  class  in  question  may  have  temporarily  tarnished  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  certain  so-called  “smart  ”  hotels,  this  war  has  conclusively 
proved  how  little  the  foolish  gibe  in  question — which,  though 
taken  smilingly,  has  not  been  forgotten — was  deserved  by  the 
generality  of  Cairo  residents,  and  especially  its  women.  No  more 
splendid  war-work  has  been  performed  by  women  anywhere  in 
the  Empire  than  by  the  Englishwomen  of  Egypt  in  1915-17. 
One  popular  and  well-known  lady,  in  particular,  a  leader  of 
society,  and  by  no  means  the  least  assiduous  among  the  votaries 
of  balls  and  parties  in  happier  days,  has  especially  distinguished 
herself,  and  has  aroused  the  admiration  of  all  onlookers  by  her 
untiring  and  seemingly  indefatigable  power  of  work  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  and  this  without  any  interval  for  recupera¬ 
tion  in  Europe  since  the  war  began.  Many  other  ladies  have 
also  rendered  eminent  service,  notably  the  wife  of  a  distinguished 
diplomatist  and  recently  retired  functionary ;  and  the  wife  of  a 
former  high  official,  still  resident  in  Cairo  and  himself  actively 
engaged  in  Red  Cross  work.  But  where  all  have  been  so  ad¬ 
mirable,  it  may  be  thought  invidious,  if  not  impertinent,  to 
discriminate.^  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  work  is  now 
less  strenuous  than  it  was  in  Gallipoli  times.  Otherwise  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  health  of  many  of  these  gallant  ladies  could 
not  possibly  stand  so  severe  and  prolonged  a  strain  in  the  ex¬ 
hausting  conditions  of  the  Egyptian  summer  climate. 

Probably,  however,  the  calls  made  upon  them  are  now  less 
heavy,  for  it  seems  that  Cairo  was  very  quiet  last  winter,  few 
soldiers  being  observable  in  the  streets,  and  the  hotels,  even  at 
Christmastide,  being  almost  empty. 

Another  aspect  of  the  same  phenomenon  may  be  briefly  referred 
to — the  young  Englishmen  in  the  Government  service,  the  banks, 
and  other  commercial  undertakings  have,  in  general,  responded 
no  less  patriotically  than  the  women  to  the  call  of  duty.  From 
the  very  beginning  Heads  of  Government  departments  were 
earnestly  besought  by  many  of  their  English  staff  to  permit  them 
to  enlist  forthwith.  The  difficulty  was  to  reconcile  these  patriotic 

(1)  There  have  of  course,  been  military  Gazettes,  in  which  the  war-services  of 
the  ladies  of  Egypt  have  received  fitting  recognition  from  the  competent 
authorities.  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  presumptuous  in  the  above  few 
words  on  the  subject. 

I  2 
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requests  with  the  imperative  necessities  of  administration,  and  to 
hold  the  balance  as  evenly  as  possible.  The  English  staff,  in  most 
Egyptian  Ministries,  is  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
whole.  The  guiding  principle  of  British  civilian  administration 
in  Egypt  has,  indeed,  always  been  merely  to  leaven  the  mass  of 
native  officials  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  picked 
Englishmen,  and  not  to  deprive  Egyptians,  in  general,  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  employment  in  their  own  Government  service — though 
it  could  be  wished,  for  their  own  sakes,  that  more  of  them  would 
devote  themselves  to  unofficial  pursuits.  It  follows  that  such 
English  civilians  as  exist,  who  have  all  been  specially  trained 
and  selected  for  their  particular  work,  are  almost  indispensable 
for  the  administrative  efficiency  of  the  whole  machine.  However 
— though  the  Military  Service  Acts,  even  when  at  length  passed, 
did  not  apply  to  Egypt — it  became,  in  most  cases,  inevitable  that 
these  men  should  be  dispensed  with  and  permitted  to  fight  for 
their  country  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  need.  The  standard  of 
efficiency  had,  perforce,  to  be  lowered  “for  the  period  of  the  war,” 
and  most  departments  have  since  been  working  at  reduced  speed 
and  diminished  power  and  simply  endeavouring  to  “carry  on” 
as  best  they  may  till  better  times  return. 

Such,  I  think,  were  the  most  noticeable  features  in  the  changed 
conditions  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria  since  the  war.  As  regards 
the  provinces  and  country  districts,  one  was  chiefly  struck  (when 
travelling  up  the  river  in  January  and  February,  1916)  by  the 
almost  complete  cessation  of  all  river  traffic  and  the  unwonted 
stillness  and  solitude  of  the  principal  riverside  towns  and  villages. 
The  great  tourist  steamers  of  Cook’s  and  the  Hamburg-Amerika 
lines  were,  of  course,  no  longer  plying ;  and  the  famous  temples 
at  Karnak,  Abydos,  Esna,  and  other  localities  were  as  lonely  and 
deserted  as  in  summer.  Gone — one  wondered  for  how'  long — was 
the  ubiquitous  German  tourist,  with  his  Baedeker  and  green 
umbrella  and  his  usually  noisy  family.  Gone,  likewise,  were  the 
swarms  of  itinerant  vendors  of  cheap  and  spurious  Egyptian 
curios,  the  crowds  of  grinning  guides,  and  the  hordes  of  officious 
dragomen,  with  their  importunate  offers  of  service.  The  best 
camels  and  donkeys  were  everywhere  procurable  with  ease,  and 
in  profusion.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Egyptian  official, 
on  a  tour  of  inspection,  the  altered  conditions  were  by  no  means 
devoid  of  charm.  As  to  the  principal  Upper  Egypt  towns, 
notably  Luxor  and  Assouan — those  favourite  winter  health 
resorts  of  the  rich  and  leisured  classes  from  all  the  countries  of 
the  old  and  new  world — they  wore  an  aspect  very  different  from 
their  ordinary  appearance.  Luxor,  usually  crowded  at  that  time 
of  year  with  beautifully-dressed  ladies  and  their  attendant  straw- 
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hatted  and  white-trousered  cavaliers,  was  full  of  convalescent, 
blue-suited  soldiers — the  w'ounded  from  Gallipoli  or  the  western 
desert — and  of  nothing  else.  There  were,  literally,  no  other 
visitors,  and  there  was  only  one  small  hotel  open,  where  occa¬ 
sional  officials  and  officers  from  Cairo  could  be  accommodated. 
The  great  Winter  Palace  Hotel  had  been  turned  into  a  hospital. 
The  men,  in  the  familiar  blue  suits  and  red  ties,  were  lolling  on 
the  low  wall,  along  the  riverside,  puffing  contentedly  at  their 
pipes,  gazing  dreamily  across  the  river  at  the  distant  view  of 
Thebes  shimmering  in  the  sunlight,  all  evidently  keenly  enjoying 
and  rapidly  benefiting  by  the  delicious  breezes  and  genial 
warmth  and  brightness  of  this  ideal  but  expensive  health-resort 
—hitherto  mainly  the  monopoly  of  millionaires.  As  for  Assouan, 
it  was  like  a  city  of  the  dead.  No  hospital  had  been  established 
there,  as  it  was  considered  to  be  too  far  up  the  river,  and  not  a 
soldier  or  a  visitor  of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen.  The  large  hotels — 
the  Cataract  and  the  Savoy — were  closed  and  deserted,  and  not 
a  shop  was  open  ;  not  so  much  as  a  Kodak  film  could  be  purchased 
in  the  towm  at  what  was  formerly  the  height  of  the  season. 
Outside  the  towns,  in  the  wide  and  richly  cultivated  plains  of 
the  country  districts,  one  observed  huge  droves  of  camels  being 
driven  into  the  villages  for  inspection  and  sale.  Everywhere  the 
Government  agents  were  out,  buying  camels  for  the  camel  corps 
and  for  the  expeditions  then  being  organised  against  the  Turks 
and  the  Senussi.  I  saw  over  a  thousand  of  them  collected  in  one 
village  (Sohag),  which  had  all  been  purchased  for  Government 
use.  High  prices  were  given  for  good  animals,  and  the  fellaheen 
were,  in  many  cases,  making  large  profits  and  were  beaming  with 
delight.  Numbers  of  villagers,  too,  were  being  recruited  as  camel - 
drivers  for  these  expeditions,  at  tempting  wages.  Another  item 
of  interest  which  one  noticed  was  the  extent  to  which  the  people 
were  endeavouring  to  find  substitutes  for  fuel — coal  having  soared 
to  prices  far  beyond  anything  which  they  could  contemplate. 
Thus  durra-stalks  were  being  largely  utilised  as  firewood  in 
cotton-ginning  factories,  and  in  the  sugar  industry,  notably  at 
Nag-Hamadi,  the  canes,  from  which  all  the  sugar  and  every 
particle  of  moisture  had  been  extracted  by  mechanical  processes, 
were  then  being  utilised  in  the  furnaces  as  auxiliary,  or  even  in 
some  places  as  the  sole,  combustible,  and  were  giving,  I  under¬ 
stood,  excellent  results.  Other  minor  changes  in  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  methods  were  doubtless  visible  to  expert  eyes, 
but  the  above  were  the  principal  ones  which  a  casual  observer 
would  have  noticed. 

Looking  back,  now’,  on  Egypt  and  its  Government  as  it  was 
three  years  ago,  in  the  summer  of  1914,  one  cannot  but  be 
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impressed  by  the  numerous  and  important  changes  in  the  higher 
personnel  of  the  administration  which  have  been  brought  about, 
more  or  less  directly,  by  the  war.  Chief  among  these  is,  mani¬ 
festly,  the  deposition  and  disappearance  of  the  Khedive  and  his 
crowd  of  personal  satellites,  when  that  misguided  personage  elected 
to  throw  in  his  lot  with  Turkey  ^  and  the  Central  Powers ;  the 
creation,  in  consequence,  of  a  Sultanate  for  Egypt ;  and  the  formal 
Declaration  of  a  British  Protectorate  in  December,  1914.  The 
accession  of  Prince  Hussein  to  this  new  dignity,  under  the  style 
and  title  of  Sultan  Hussein  Kamel  I.,  has  profoundly  modified 
the  attitude  of  the  native  official  classes  towards  Great  Britain’s 
administration  of  the  country,  and  is  doubtless  destined  in  the 
future  to  produce  far-reaching  effects  of  various  kinds.  I  have 
already  give  some  account  elsew’here  ^  of  one  of  these,  viz.,  the 
great  improvement  which  his  Highness’s  personality  and  example 
have  already  effected  in  some  of  the  more  backward  and  reac¬ 
tionary  branches  of  Egyptian  judicial  administration,  in  which 
he  takes  a  special  interest.  Scarcely  less  important  was  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  British  High-Commissionership  for  the  former 
modest  post  of  “  Agent  and  Consul-General,”  the  occupant  of 
which  was,  technically,  on  a  par  with  the  Diplomatic  Eepresen- 
tatives  of  fourteen  other  Powers — not  even  primus  inter  pares, 
but  ranking  with  them  according  to  seniority.  This  most  impor¬ 
tant  office  was  conferred  on  an  Anglo-Indian  official.  Sir  Henry 
McMahon,  who  came  out  from  England  in  December,  1914,  to 
take  up  the  appointment.  Sir  Henry  McMahon  was  unknown 
in  Egypt,  and  had  had  no  previous  connection  with  the  country, 
his  whole  career  having  been  made  in  India.  He  remained  two 
years,  and  has  recently  been  succeeded  by  H.E.  the  Sirdar  and 
Governor-General  of  the  Soudan.  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  as  all 
the  w'orld  knows,  has  made  a  brilliant  success  of  the  civil  and 
military  organisation  and  administration  of  that  once  backward 
country — so  long  blighted  by  the  barbaric  rule  of  the  Mahdi  and 
the  Khalifa — since  he  took  over  the  task  from  Lord  Kitchener  in 
November,  1899,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Boor  War.  The 
greater  part  of  Sir  Reginald’s  life  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  and  he  is  exceedingly  popular 

(1)  The  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  war  naturally  reacted  strongly  on  the 
internal  situation  in  Egypt,  from  a  public  security  point  of  view,  and  there 
were  some  anxious  times.  But  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  authorities,  under 
the  able  and  vigilant  guidance  of  Sir  Ronald  Graham,  acted  with  commendable 
promptitude  and  decision.  They  arrested  about  a  hundred  of  the  more 
prominent  sedition-mongers  in  a  single  night,  two  days  before  the  outbreak  of 
war  with  Turkey  was  generally  known,  and  this  action  completely  broke  the 
i>ack  of  what  might  have  been  a  dangerous  movement. 

(2)  See  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  October,  1916,  p.  740.  “The 
Mahommedan  Law  Courts  of  Egypt ;  a  recent  chapter  of  Egyptian  history.” 
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with  all  classes  of  Egyptians.  His  appointment,  therefore,  was 
received  with  general  acclamation,  and  is  a  happy  augury  for  the 
future  good  government  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  head  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  on  the  native  side,  and 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  has  continued  throughout 
the  war  to  be  Hussein  Ruchdi  Pasha,  who  had  held  the  same 
position  under  the  Khedive.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  there  has 
been  no  change. 

Ruchdi  Pasha  first  rose  to  distinction  as  a  clever  lawyer  and  a 
judge  of  the  Superior  Courts,  and  was  later  head  of  the  Wakfs 
administration,  directly  under  the  Khedive.  He  has  proved  him¬ 
self  also  an  adroit  politician  who  is  as  much  a  persona  grata  to 
the  Sultan  as  he  was  to  the  Khedive,  and  who  has  steered  the 
ministerial  barque  through  more  than  one  crisis  with  considerable 
dexterity.  He  received  his  legal  education  in  Paris,  where  he 
spent  his  years  of  adolescence.  His  first  wife  was  a  French¬ 
woman,  and  a  distinguished  authoress,  and  he  is  almost  as  much 
of  a  Parisian  as  a  Cairene.  He  is  thus  exceptionally  free  from 
racial  prejudice,  or  any  trace  of  oriental  fanaticism,  and  is  in 
other  respects  well  fitted  for  the  arduous  and  responsible  position 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  fill.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
recounting  now  that  when  the  late  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  who  had 
then  recently  succeeded  to  Lord  Cromer’s  post  at  the  British 
Agency,  was  looking  round  for  possible  future  successors  to  the 
“Elder  Statesmen’’ — Moustapha  Pacha  Fehmy  and  Boutros 
Pacha  Ghali — he  informed  the  present  writer  that,  after  care¬ 
fully  surveying  the  whole  field,  he  could  see  no  one  so  pre¬ 
eminently  marked  out  for  the  office  of  future  Prime  Minister  as 
Ruchdi  Pacha.  Sir  Eldon’s  prescience  has  been  fully  justified  by 
the  event,  though  his  prediction  was  not  realised  till  some  time 
after  he  himself  had  passed  away.  Ruchdi  Pacha  has  now 
already  behind  him  a  considerable  period  of  successful  service  in 
the  highest  office  of  the  State  open  to  an  Egyptian,  and  has 
rendered  signal  service  to  his  country  in  critical  times,  as  his 
Majesty’s  Government  recognised,  not  long  since,  by  the  bestowal 
of  the  G.C.M.G.  He  is  supported  by  several  able  men  among 
his  colleagues,  chief  among  the  younger  ones  being  the  present 
Minister  of  Justice,  Saroit  Pacha,  who  early  gave  promise  of  a 
brilliant  career,  and  one  which  has  been  well  fulfilled. 

As  regards  the  higher  English  personnel  in  the  departments, 
Ihere  have  been  considerable  changes  since  the  war.  .At  the 
Ministries  of  the  Interior  and  Justice  there  has  been  a  change 
of  Advisers,  and  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  Financial 
•Adviser,  at  an  unusual  time  of  year,  has  given  rise  to 
persistent  though  possibly  unfounded  rumours  of  impending 
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changes  at  the  Ministry  of  Finance  also.  If  there  should 
be  any  truth  in  these  reports,  three  out  of  the  five  British 
Advisers — who  are  co-Ministers  of  their  departments — will 
have  been  changed  within  a  year,  and  those  three  the  ones 
who  are  most  closely  in  touch  with  general  administration.  Among 
the  principal  occupants  of  the  judicial  bench,  too,  there  has  been 
a  notable  shuffling  of  the  cards.  The  two  English  Chief  Justices 
— heads,  respectively,  of  the  Mixed  and  Native  Tribunals — have 
recently  disappeared,  after  very  long  Egyptian  careers,  the  one 
(Mr.  Lionel  Sandars),  alas!  for  ever,  and  the  other  (Sir  Walter 
Bond)  to  retirement,  after  upwards  of  tw^enty-five  years  of 
arduous  service  in  the  law  courts,  recently  rewarded  wuth  a 
knighthood. 

One  may,  however,  feel  the  fullest  confidence  that,  in  spite  of 
all  these  changes,  there  will,  under  the  new  chief,  be  no  slacken¬ 
ing  of  the  Government  machine,  nor  any  diminution  either  in 
the  output  of  reforms — so  far  as  war  conditions  may  permit— 
or  in  the  steady  preparation  for  the  great  changes  to  come.  Such 
changes — necessarily  involved  by  the  altered  political  status  of 
the  country  and  the  general  results  which  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  may  be  expected  to  entail— will  doubtless  affect  all  the 
departments  more  or  less.  In  none  are  their  results  likely  to  be 
so  profound  and  so  far-reaching  as  in  my  own  former  Office — the 
Ministry  of  Justice.  In  judicial  affairs,  as  I  wrote  in  a  farewell 
report  in  Cairo  a  year  ago,  “we  are  doubtless  on  the  eve  of  a 
more  or  less  complete  upheaval  of  the  system  which  has  existed 
hitherto,  and  of  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  new  organisation 
which,  while  it  may  be  expected  to  retain  all  the  best  features 
of  the  present  arrangements,  will  be  inspired  by  a  new  spirit 
of  independence  in  administration  and  be  unshackled  by  the 
shibboleths  of  the  past.” 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  an 
important  Commission  has  recently  been  appointed  in  Cairo 
to  study  the  legal  and  other  changes  involved  by  the  im¬ 
pending  abolition  of  the  capitulations.  The  composition  of  this 
Commission  is  typical  of  Egyptian  administration.  It  consists 
of  three  Native  Ministers,  one  of  them  being  President,  three 
British  Advisers,  one  Frenchman,  and  one  Italian — these  last 
two  being  both  eminent  lawyers.  So  heterogeneous  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  so  vital  a  Commission  in  the  new  British  Protectorate 
may  possibly  occasion  some  surprise,  but  in  reality  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  right  and  proper.  Modern  Egypt,  as  indicated  at  the 
outset  of  these  remarks,  and  as  the  late  Lord  Cromer  frequently 
pointed  out  in  his  official  reports  and  other  writings,^  is  a  cosmo- 

(1)  Cf.  notably  Modern  Egypt,  Vol.  II.,  p.  128. 
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politan  mosaic,  quite  unlike  the  ordinary  oriental  Protectorate 
and  still  less  like  any  type  of  British  Colony. 

Only  a  year  before  the  war  that  great  authority  wrote  on  this 
point : — 

“It  (Egypt)  is,  and  will  always  remain,  a  cosmopolitan  country.  The 
real  future  of  Egypt,  therefore,  lies  not  in  the  direction  of  a  narrow 
nationaliem,  which  will  only  embrace  the  “native  Egyptians,  nor  in  that 
of  an  endeavour  to  convert  Egypt  into  a  British  Possession  on  the  model 
of  India  or  Ceylon,  but  rather  in  that  of  an  enlarged  cosmopolitanism 
which,  whilst  discarding  all  the  obstructive  fetters  of  the  cumbersome  old 
international  system,  will  tend  to  amalgamate  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile  Valley,  and  enable  them  all  alike  to  share  in  the  government  of 
their  native  or  adopted  country.  ’  ’  ^ 

The  regularisation  of  our  position  in  Egypt  by  the  formal 
Declaration  of  a  Protectorate  in  December,  1914,  will  make 
little  difference  in  this  respect.  We  have  had  a  Protectorate  in 
fact  for  some  five  and  thirty  years  (recognised  by  France  and 
other  Powers  in  1904),  and  the  essential  characteristics  and  needs 
of  the  country  will  not  be  fundamentally  altered  by  a  diplomatic 
document. 

The  close  co-operation,  therefore,  both  of  the  native  Ministers 
and  of  representatives  of  those  of  our  Allies  who  have  a  large 
stake  in  the  country,  is  essential  to  the  successful  performance 
of  the  difficult  task  which  lies  before  the  Commission. 

France  has  gigantic  financial  interests  in  Egypt,  which  she  is 
little  likely  to  allow  us  to  overlook ;  and  Italy  has  the  most 
numerous  foreign  colony,  after  the  Greeks.  The  assistance  of 
these  French  and  Italian  lawyers^  will  therefore  be  most  valuable, 
especially  as  the  more  difficult  portion  of  the  work  is  of  an 
essentially  legal  character,  and  the  law  has  hitherto  been  mainly 
French  in  origin. 

The  questions  involved  are  of  great  complexity,  and  many 
of  them  give  rise  to  acute  controversy.  They  will  manifestly 
demand  for  their  successful  settlement  the  utmost  circumspec¬ 
tion.  The  conclusions  of  the  Commission,  when  they  are  reached, 
will  therefore  be  of  great  public  interest,  and  will  doubtless 
occasion  considerable  discussion  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  The 
Commission  itself  is  small  and  somewhat  ultra-governmental — 
seven  functionaries  and  one  judge.  It  might,  perhaps,  with 
advantage,  have  been  of  a  rather  more  representative  character, 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  it  is  enqx)wered  not  only  to 
co-opt  other  members,  but  to  call  for  suggestions  and 

(1)  See  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  July,  1913,  p.  9.  “The  Capitula- • 
tions  in  Egypt,”  by  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Eari  of  Cromer,  G.C.B.,  etc.,  etc. 

(2)  The  Frenchman  is  the  distinguished  Vice-President  of  the  Mixed  Court 
of  Appeal  (M.  Laloe),  and  the  Italian,  one  of  the  principal  Government  Counsel 
(M.  Piola  Caselli). 
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criticisms  from  any  qualified  persons  or  bodies,  and  to  publish 
in  advance  drafts  of  any  laws  or  regulations  which  it  intends 
to  propose,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  fullest  amount  of 
information  on  the  points  in  question.  Doubtless  the  various 
Chambers  of  Commerce  will  be  consulted.  It  may  also  prove 
advisable  to  submit  the  proposals,  in  some  form,  for  the  opinion 
and  recommendations  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  or  any  other 
representative  Chamber  which  may  take  the  place  of  that  body 
after  the  war.  The  present  Assembly  contains  several  men  of 
ability  and  special  knowdedge,  whose  criticisms,  especially  under 
the  altered  political  conditions,  would  probably  prove  helpful  to 
the  Government.  There  is  room  in  Egypt  for  a  larger  number  of 
able  and  independent  critics  of  Government  measures,  provided 
they  never  allow  the  principle  of  systematic  opposition  to  official 
proposals  to  exceed  legitimate  bounds  of  conduct  and  speech.’ 
On  those  conditions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  welcome  the  assistance  they  might  afford  in  debate. 
Under  the  new  regime  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  honest 
men — as  they  sometimes  have  had,  in  the  past — will  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  intrepid  expression  of  their  intimate  convictions 
in  administrative  affairs,  and  the  conformity  of  their  public  con¬ 
duct  wdth  the  private  promptings  of  their  conscience. 

Malcolm  McIlwraith. 

(1)  Perhaps  as  good  a  working  definition  of  such  “legitimate  bounds”  as 
can  be  found  is  that  recently  supplied  by  Mr.  Asquith;  “The  rule  of  good 
sense  and  of  public  spirit  which,  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  is  inclined  to  be  governed 
by  the  humane  presumption  that  the  responsible  rulers  of  the  country,  though 
fallible  beings,  are  not  likely  to  be  either  knaves  or  fools.”  (See  Times, 
May  4th,  1917.)  Egyptian  Ministers  and  Heads  of  Departments  would  have 
been  quite  satisfied,  at  times,  if  some  such  criterion  had  been  adopted  by  their 
critics. 
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■‘As  long  as  these  forts  and  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  are  impreg¬ 
nable  from  the  south-west,  the  Turkish  Government  can  bring  troops  from 
Asia  Minor  and  land  them  at  Rodosto  or  other  places,  or  a  Germanic  Ally 
of  the  Sultan  could  pour  his  troops  into  Asia  Minor,  a  point  which  when 
the  Bagdad  and  Mecca  Railways  become  a  more  important  factor  in  the 
politics  of  the  Near  East  will  not  be  without  its  significance.”  .  .  .  ‘‘The 
Bagdad  and  Hedjaz  Railways  combined  will  possess  enormous  political 
importance  for  the  Sultan,  and  moreover  may  provide  the  British  nation 
with  some  ground  for  fear.”  .  .  .  ‘‘When  the  railways  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria  are  united,  it  will  be  possible  to  convey  soldiers  of  the  Sultan  or  his 
Allies  by  land  in  perfect  safety  almost  to  the  boundary  of  Egyptian 
territory.  ’  ’ 

The  above  quotations,  taken  from  my  book,  Washed  by  Four 
Seas,  published  nine  years  ago,  accurately  forecast  the  subsequent 
trend  of  Near  Eastern  events,  and  indicated  the  reason  of  many 
of  the  later  developments  in  the  relations  between  Turkey  and 
the  Central  Powers.  For  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
the  Germans  favoured  and  helped  in  the  adequate  improvement 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  defences,  thereby  creating  a 
system  of  impregnable  forts  destined  at  once  to  protect  the  Otto¬ 
man  capital  and  to  render  secure  the  enemy  road  towards  the  East. 
At  the  same  time  they  not  only  pushed  forward  their  schemes  for 
and  hastened  on  the  construction  of  the  Baghdad  Railway,  but 
they  encouraged  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  in  his  great  plan  for 
strengthening  his  power  in  Arabia  and  on  the  Egyptian  frontier 
by  the  establishment  of  railway  connection  between  the  Holy 
Cities  and  the  outer  world — a  plan  in  which  the  assistance  of  the 
German  engineer,  Meissner  Pasha,  and  his  colleagues,  was  in¬ 
valuable.  Unconnected,  independent,  and  isolated  as  these  under¬ 
takings  may  have  seemed,  it  was  always  markedly  apparent  to 
those  who  followed  the  development  of  events  that  the  effective 
defence  of  the  Straits,  the  progress  of  the  Constantinople-Baghdad 
line,  and  the  union  of  the  railway  systems  of  Asia  Minor  and  of 
Syria  were  interdependent  German  projects,  and  that  in  case  of 
war  they  were  almost  if  not  quite  equal  in  importance  to  the 
widening  and  improvement  of  the  Kiel  Canal — a  work  only  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1914. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  I  endeavoured  to  explain  that,  ever  since  the 
accession  of  the  present  Emperor  to  the  throne,  that  ruler  has 
been  carefully  preparing  the  way  for  the  realisation  of  his  Pan- 
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German  dreams  in  the  East.  On  two  occasions  he  played  the 
personal  part  of  “an  Imperial  carpet-bagger,”  even  going  so  far 
as  to  proclaim  himself  the  friend  of  the  Sultan  and  of  all  the 
Moslems,  who  venerated  him,  “for  always.”  The  Kaiser  and  his 
Ambassadors — appointed  and  removed  at  the  Imperial  will  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  Imperial  policy — brought  about  the  German 
control  of  the  Ottoman  Army,  furthered  or  refused  to  further  the 
programme  of  the  European  Concert  in  the  East,  and  supported  a 
state  of  continued  unrest  in  Macedonia.  The  events  of  the  first 
Balkan  War,  which  all  but  resulted  in  a  change  of  the  balance  of 
ix)wer  in  Europe  to  the  disadvantage  of  Germany,  were  utilised 
to  secure  the  breakmg-up  of  the  original  Balkan  League  and  to 
bring  about  the  second  campaign,  itself  terminated  by  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest,  which  was  nothing  less  than  the  instrument  of 
Berlin.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  European  conflagration  Turkey 
and  then  Bulgaria  were  roped  in  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  contrary 
to  the  real  interests  of  those  countries.  Once  more,  whilst  the 
numerous  events  which  preceded  and  followed  the  entry  of 
Eoumania  into  the  war  are  still  far  from  clear,  it  is  not  beyond 
the  region  of  possibility  that  the  enemy  considered,  once  he  had 
gained  Bulgaria,  that  his  game  was  to  play  not  for  the  continued 
neutrality,  but  for  the  actual  hostility  of  Eoumania — a  hostility 
destined  to  be  overcome  not  only  by  victories  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  but  by  intrigues  in  foreign  quarters  susceptible  to  Germanic 
influence. 

For  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  Balkan  campaigns,  the  secret  hand  of  Berlin 
acting  through  the  mouthpiece  of  Vienna  screened  the  real  aims 
of  Germany  behind  those  of  Austria-Hungary  and  behind  a  policy 
of  that  country  nominally  interested  only  in  the  ever-complicated 
Balkan  situation.  Thus  to  those  who  realised  merely  the  smaller 
aspects  of  the  Near  Eastern  question  it  may  have  seemed  that  the 
Balkans  were  Europe’s  “danger  zone,”  and  that  the  future  peace 
of  the  world  depended  upon  the  constant  local  strain  existing  in 
regard  to  Macedonia,  upon  the  rivalry  between  Austria  and  Italy 
concerning  the  Adriatic  and  other  questions,  upon  the  tension 
existing  between  Austria  and  Serbia,  or  even  upon  the  ever- 
increasing  difficulties  between  Austria  and  Eussia.  These  sup¬ 
positions  or  contentions  are  true  up  to  a  jxjint,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  more  than  once  the  present  conflagration  w'as  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  as  a  result  of  one  or  more  of  these  questions 
temporarily  having  reached  an  acute  stage  m  its  history.  But 
correct  as  it  is  to  say  that  the  war  was  actually  precipitated  by  the 
Serajevo  crime,  neither  that  crime  nor  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to 
Serbia,  nor  the  Eussian  desire  to  protect  their  little  Slav  brothers 
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were  the  true  reasons  which  led  the  Kaiser  to  take  up  the  attitude 
which  led  to  the  events  of  the  last  three  years.  That  attitude  was 
prompted  by  a  German  lust  for  world-power  extending  from  Ham¬ 
burg  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  particularly  by  a  desire  for  expansion 
in  the  East.  That  lust  and  that  desire  were  capable  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  not  by  the  establishment  of  Germanic  influence  in  parts  of 
Turkey,  but  only  by  the  moral  annexation  of  that  country  as  a 
whole. 

To  recall  the  conditions  existing  from  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
the  Triple  Entente — and  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  them — the 
whole  crux  of  the  situation  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Balkan  Penin¬ 
sula — the  Balkan  States — constituted  and  constitute  not  the  goal, 
but  the  corridor  towards  a  goal.  Por  years  Germany  has  been 
determined  by  means  of  the  “Drang  nach  Osten”  to  strike  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  British  Empire  and  to  ])revent 
Russia  from  pushing  forward  actually  or  morally  towards  warm 
water.  Thus  if  the  Central  Powers  were  able  to  drive  a  permanent 
wedge  across  the  Balkans  and  right  into  Asiatic  Turkey,  they 
would  have  triumphed  by  endangering  the  British  position  in 
Egypt,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  even  in  India.  They  would  also 
have  postponed  indefinitely  a  change  in  the  status  of  the  Straits. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  good  relations  to  be  established  between 
the  Balkan  States,  and  were  Russian  influence  to  increase  there, 
at  Constantinople  and  in  Asia  Minor,  then  an  Allied  wedge  would 
prevent  German  expansion  towards  the  East.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
question  of  this  wedge — the  problem  of  the  East,  the  great  Ger¬ 
manic  drive  towards  the  East — which  constitutes  the  real  raison 
d'etre,  the  cause  of  birth  of  the  present  war.  For  these  reasons 
no  apology  is  necessary  for  briefly  alluding  to  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  the  Baghdad  Railway,  for  that  line  and  all  that 
depends  upon  it  constitute  the  very  core  of  Germanic  influence  in 
the  Near  and  Middle  Easts. 

The  Germans  have  always  realised  that  the  importance  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Dardanelles  were  and  are 
reciprocal,  and  that  in  the  defence  of  the  Straits  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  railways  there  existed  a  sort  of  set-off  to  British  sea- 
power.  They  recognised,  although  we  possessed  a  good  line  of  sea 
communication  with  India  and  the  Far  East,  that  if  they  could 
secure  the  control  of  or  construct  a  railway  from  Central  Europe 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  they  would  have  established  something  which, 
locally  at  least,  would  minimise  the  im|X)rtance  of  our  command 
of  the  sea;  whilst  all  the  earlier  schemes  for  railways  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  had  had  as  their  basis  the  idea  of  a  line  starting 
from  the  Mediterranean  from  1876  onwards,  when  we  purchased 
shares  to  the  value  of  ^4, 000 ,000  in  the  Suez  Canal.  Two  reasons 
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therefore  led  up  to  the  plan  of  joining  not  the  Mediterranean,  but 
the  Bosphorus  with  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Between  the  years  1869  and  1888,  when  the  through  line  from 
Western  Europe  to  Constantinople  w^as  opened  to  traffic,  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  were  gradually  constructed  under 
the  auspices  of  Baron  Hirsch.  This  meant  that  whereas  in  earlier 
times  there  was  no  terminus  nearer  than  Brindisi  on  the  overland 
route  to  India,  subsequent  to  1888,  it  w'as  natural,  if  there  w^ere 
to  be  a  railway  to  the  Persian  Gulf  at  all,  that  such  a  line  should 
follow  the  route  which  would  necessitate  the  shortest  sea  passage. 
But  the  other  and,  from  political  and  military  points  of  view,  the 
far  more  important  reason  for  a  change  of  ideas  was  that  German 
influence,  gradually  developed  in  Turkey  since  the  accession  of 
Abdul  Hamid,  and  particularly  since  1888,  when  the  line  from 
Haidar  Pasha  to  Ismid  was  handed  over  to  a  syndicate  financed  by 
the  Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin,  has  been  entirely  in  favour  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  railways  wffiich  would  not  be  easy  of  attack  by  any  Power 
or  Powders  possessed  of  the  command  of  the  sea.  For  example, 
whilst  a  line  starting  from  the  Mediterranean  would  have  been 
valueless  to  Turkey  or  Germany  as  a  means  of  through  communica¬ 
tion  between  East  and  West,  or  vice  versa,  a  railway  only  broken 
at  Constantinople  gives  to  the  enemy  an  iron  road  the  value  of 
w'hich  is  one  of  Turkey’s  principal  assets  in  the  war.  Indeed,  s© 
long  as  the  forts  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus  remain 
intact,  the  Sultan  and  his  Allies  enjoy  the  advantages  of  naval 
supremacy  in  a  limited  area — the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  ISIarmora, 
and  the  Dardanelles — without  the  possession  of  a  fleet.  It  is  the 
realisation  of  this  condition  of  things  which  fulfils  the  above- 
mentioned  forecast,  for  it  has  enabled  and  does  enable  the  Germans 
and  the  Turks  to  convey  troops  or  foodstuffs  from  Europe  to  the 
East,  or  vice  versa,  in  the  very  face  of  the  Allied  Fleets,  vvhicb 
are  powerless  to  interfere  in  areas  protected  by  defences  the 
enormous  strength  of  which  was  explained  by  me  in  this  Eevif.w 
during  the  Dardanelles  campaign. 

That  the  Germans,  once  having  determined  to  connect  the 
Bosphorus  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
question  of  counteracting  the  value  of  our  sea-power  is  also  clearly 
demonstrated  by  events  which  took  place  in  regard  to  the  route 
to  be  followed  by  the  Baghdad  Eailway  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Alexandretta.  The  completion  of  the  first  section — Konia  to  Bul- 
gurlu — which  was  opened  in  1904,  was  succeeded  by  a  prolonged 
delay  due  in  part  to  geographical  and  financial,  but  largely  to 
political  and  international  conditions.  The  signing  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  for  the  prolongation  of  the  line  in  June,  1908,  was  followed 
by  the  Young  Turkish  revolution  of  July  in  that  year.  That  revolu- 
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tion  so  shook  the  position  of  the  Germans  that  there  intervened  a 
great  struggle  between  the  opponents  of  the  scheme  and  those 
who  desired  so  far  as  possible  to  make  it  a  financial  success  on 
the  one  hand ,  and  the  Germans  together  with  the  corrupt  elements 
of  the  population  on  the  other. 

The  former  of  these  two  parties,  which  had  a  number  of  Arab 
supt>orters,  desired  a  modification  in  the  route  defined  by  the 
Convention  of  1903— a  modification  destined  to  take  the  main 
line  through  Alexandretta  and  Aleppo  instead  of  by  the  more 
northerly  trace  vid  Bagche.  This  modification  \vould  have  had 
the  dual  advantage  of  placing  those  two  important  towns  actually 
on  the  through  road  from  west  to  east,  and  in  direct  railway 
communication,  and  of  taking  the  Baghdad  railway  not  through 
the  heart  of  the  Amanus  Mountains,  but  by  the  Beilan  Pass.  This, 

I  believe,  would  have  minimised  the  cost  of  construction. 
But,  had  it  been  accepted,  such  a  change  would  have  meant  that 
instead  of  the  railway  never  coming  within  about  ten  miles  of  the 
coast,  it  would  have  run  for  a  good  many  miles  actually  along  the 
seashore.  In  case  of  war,  therefore,  there  would  have  been  a 
much  greater  menace  to  the  Turco-Germanic  communications 
from  the  sea,  for  whilst  the  section  of  the  railway  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta  is  still  the  most  easy  of 
attack,  that  attack  would  now  constitute  a  far  larger  undertaking 
than  were  the  line  to  have  run  close  to  the  water’s  edge. 

In  order  to  realise  its  true  rdle  in  the  war  it  is  desirable  first  to 
allude  to  the  present  facilities  of  communication  provided  by  the 
Baghdad  railway,  and  then  see  how  far  these  facilities  have  been 
increased  since  the  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  arena  of  hostilities. 
If  we  take  it  that  the  Taurus  tunnels,  which  were  reported 
pierced  last  November,  are  now  open  at  least  for  goods  traffic, 
through  communication  has  been  established  right  across  Asia 
Minor,  along  the  Cilician  plain,  and  to  a  point  located  just  to 
the  north  of  Aleppo.  From  here  the  Baghdad  railway  continues 
its  way  in  an  easterly  direction  certainly  as  far  as  Ras-el-Ain, 
and  probably  at  least  to  El  Helif  or  Nisibin.  At  the  other  or 
Baghdad  end  the  line  has  been  completed  in  a  northerly  direction 
to  Samarra.^  Accepting  the  respective  termini  as  being  even  at 
Bas-el-Ain  and  at  Samarra,  this  means  that  out  of  the  total 
distance  of  approximately  1,500  miles  from  Constantinople  to 
Baghdad,  over  1,100  miles  can  now  be  accomplished  by  train. 
Of  the  400  miles  which  cannot  be  performed  by  train,  about 
235  lie  across  the  desert,  whilst  the  remaining  165  can  be  traversed 
in  boats  or  rafts  floated  down  the  Tigris  from  Mosul. 

Before  pointing  out  in  greater  detail  the  dissimilarity  between 
the  facilities  which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  those 
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now  provided  by  the  Baghdad  railway — a  dissimilarity  which  cer- 
tainly  decreased  our  initial  difficulties  in  Mesopotamia  and 
minimised  what  would  otherwise  have  been  an  even  greater 
preliminary  disaster  there — I  will  digress  for  a  moment  to  explain 
three  more  or  less  independent  directions  in  which  outside  the 
Mesopotamian  campaign  the  completed  sections  of  the  Anatolian 
and  Baghdad  railways  and  their  feeders  have  been  of  consider¬ 
able  service  to  the  Ottoman  Government  during  the  war  : 

(1)  As  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea  immediately  became 
doubtful,  the  Turks,  instead  of  being  able  to  rely  upon  that  route 
as  their  line  of  communication  with  eastern  Asia  Minor,  obviously 
sent  up  some  of  their  reinforcements  by  rail  to  Angora,  from 
which  point  even  they  had  to  advance  by  road  for  many  hundreds 
of  miles  to  Erzingan  and  Erzeroum, 

(2)  In  this  war,  as  in  the  Tripoli  and  Balkan  campaigns,  the 
opening  up  of  the  country  by  means  of  railways  has  enabled  the 
Turks  more  or  less  rapidly  to  mobilise,  and,  what  is  more,  to 
convey  reserves  and  supplies  to  the  areas  in  which  they  were 
required.  Thus  there  is  no  doubt,  during  the  Dardanelles  cam¬ 
paign  as  also  now,  when  Ottoman  Divisions  are  believed  to  be 
fighting  on  various  Eastern  fronts,  that  troops  and  their  requisites 
have  been  brought  from  Asia  Minor  to  Europe  in  a  manner 
which  would  never  have  been  possible  had  it  not  been  for  the 
existence  of  the  railways  at  present  under  review.  In  addition, 
these  railways  have  led  to  the  enforcement  of  military  service 
to  an  extent  which  has  never  been  attempted  in  areas  where  there 
are  no  railways. 

(3)  When  communications  with  the  Dardanelles,  by  way  of 
the  Marmora,  became  dangerous  owing  to  the  presence  of  British 
submarines,  and  when  the  road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Bulair 
was  rendered  insecure  owing  to  being  commanded  by  the  Allies 
from  the  sea,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Ottoman  General  Staff 
utilised,  as  an  alternative  and  supplementary  method  of  com¬ 
munication,  the  line  which  runs  up  from  the  Afiun  Karahissar- 
Smyma  railway  (itself  a  feeder  of  the  Baghdad  system)  to  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  This  left  men  and 
supplies  destined  for  Gallipoli  to  face  the  dangers  of  a  sea  passage 
far  shorter  in  length  than  that  which  would  have  had  to  be  risked 
from  Constantinople. 

The  facts  that  the  Baghdad  railway  w^as  not  open  to  through 
traffic  as  far  as  its  present  terminus,  and  that  it  was  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  before  the  Turks  would  be  possessed  of  their  present 
advantages,  may  have  been  of  considerable  weight  in  deciding 
us  immediately  to  inaugurate  a  campaign  in  Meso[X)tamia.  Rome 
of  those  responsible  for  pushing  forward  for  a  distance  and  in  a 
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manner  entirely  unjustified  considering  the  forces  available,  the 
inadequate  preparations,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  country,  may 
also  have  recognised  the  increased  railway  facilities  soon  to  accrue 
to  the  enemy.  This  being  the  case,  and  seeing  that  the  rapidity 
and  the  success  with  which  goods  traffic  and  military  supplies 
can  be  pushed  forward  enormously  depend  upon  there  being  no 
breaks  in  a  line  and  no  consequent  necessity  for  unloading  and  re¬ 
loading,  it  is  of  interest  to  examine  the  sections  unfinished  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Taking  these  sections  from  north  or 
west  to  south  or  east,  and  not  in  order  of  their  completion,  they 
are  ; 

(1)  The  Taurus  Section. — The  line  was  opened  from  the  north 
as  far  as  Karapunar  in  December,  1913,  and  from  the  south  up 
to  Dorak  in  April,  1912.  Between  these  two  points,  which  are 
separated  by  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  there  was  certainly 
no  through  traffic  until  the  Turks  had  been  at  war  for  two  years, 
for  the  tunnels,  which  even  now  may  not  be  finished,  were  only 
reported  pierced  last  November.  The  result  of  this  was  that  all 
troops  and  goods  destined  for  the  east  or  south  had  to  be  de¬ 
trained  or  unloaded  at  or  near  Karapunar,  and  moved  either  by 
the  new  road  to  Dorak  or  more  likely  by  the  old  post  route  which 
passes  through  the  Cilician  Gates.  If  the  latter  alternative  were 
adopted,  it  entailed  a  march  of  approximately  forty  miles — a 
distance  which  took  me  about  fourteen  hours  in  a  carriage. 

(2)  The  Amanus  Section. — Whilst  the  passage  of  this  range  is 
less  difficult  than  that  of  the  Taurus,  the  non-completion  of  this 
section  until  the  autumn  of  1915  delayed  the  opening  of  the 
length  between  Mamoure  on  the  west  and  Eajan  on  the  east  for 
a  period  of  nearly  three  years.  This  necessitated  either  a  moun¬ 
tain  march  of  about  forty-five  miles  by  a  most  difficult  route  or 
the  sending  of  reinforcements  and  supplies  round  by  Alexandretta 
—an  area  in  which  communication  could  be  threatened  from  the 
sea,  and  in  which  at  any  moment  there  might  have  been  an  Allied 
landing. 

(3)  The  Jerahlus  Bridge  across  the  Euphrates. — Whilst  a  tem¬ 
porary  wooden  structure  across  the  Euphrates  w^as  finished  in 
1913,  the  steel  bridge,  made  up  of  many  spans  and  having  a 
length  of  over  800  yards,  was  not  completed  until  April,  1915. 

These  three  shortcomings  in  the  line — shortcomings  which  no 
longer  exist — together  with  the  fact  that  so  lately  as  February, 
1915,  the  eastern  terminus  was  only  at  Tel-el-Abiad  (about  sixty 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates),  had  their  obvious  disadvan¬ 
tages  for  Turkey  in  Mesopotamia,  and  also  in  Syria  as  I  shall 
explain  below.  Moreover,  as  a  consequence  of  the  lack  of  con¬ 
tinuous  communication  up  to  and  across  the  Euphrates,  until 
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recently  the  enemy  was  robbed  of  two  other  advantages  now 
accruing  to  him.  The  first  is  that  once  at  the  bank  of  that 
river  it  can  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  water  transport  from 
Jerablus  to  Feluja,  itself  connected  with  Baghdad  by  a  light  line. 
The  second  consists  in  the  fact  that  although  up  till  that  time 
the  question  might  have  been  open  to  doubt,  the  moment  there 
were  continuous  rails  from  the  Bosphorus  to  Eas-el-Ain  (still 
more  so  if  they  extend  to  Helif  or  Nisibin),  the  Baghdad  railw'ay 
certainly  constituted  the  easiest  and  quickest  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between  Constantinople  and  the  front  in  Eastern 
Asia  Minor.  For  example,  even  if  the  branch  recently  rei>orted 
to  be  under  construction  to  Diarbekr  be  of  no  military  value  at 
present,  the  distances  to  be  covered  by  road  from  the  main  line 
to  the  Kharput  or  Bitlis  areas  are  considerably  less  than  those 
which  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be  traversed  by  road  from 
Angora — formerly,  as  I  have  explained,  the  railhead  the  nearest 
to  what  w'e  may  call  the  Caucasian  front. 

Although  I  write  as  one  who  is  strongly  opposed  to  any 
form  of  side-show  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  I  think  that 
the  necessity  of  forestalling  the  Turks  before  they  could  effec¬ 
tively  improve  the  Baghdad  line  may  be  considered  as  one  reason 
for  the  inauguration  of  a  British  campaign  in  Mesojwtamia 
directly  after  the  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  war.  In  addition, 
provided  that  campaign  had  been  properly  conducted,  it  would 
also  have  been  justified  in  order  to  enable  us  to  establish  our 
prestige  among  the  Arabs,  to  safeguard  our  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  to  protect  the  Persian  oilfields.  Had  these 
necessary  precautions  remained  untaken,  misfortunes  would  have 
overtaken  us  in  connection  with  each  of  these  questions  even 
with  the  railway  in  the  condition  in  which  it  existed  in  1914. 
But  had  the  Turks  been  left  a  free  hand,  and  had  the  finished 
parts  of  the  line  therefore  been  available  for  the  transportation  cf 
railway  material  instead  of  being  required  for  military  purposes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  further  progress  could  have 
been  made  both  on  the  main  route  and  with  its  several  branches. 
Indeed,  as  the  line  is  known  to  have  been  open  from  Baghdad  to 
Samarra  in  October,  1914,  and  as  it  was  foreseen  in  the  original 
concession  that  the  material  required  for  constructional  purposes 
in  this  district  was  to  be  imported  by  way  of  Basra  and  the  Tigris, 
it  is  certain  that  the  considerable  amount  of  railway  goods  cap¬ 
tured  when  we  occupied  Basra  on  November  22nd  of  that  year, 
would  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  building  of  the  trunk 
line,  and  perhaps  of  its  branch  up  to  and  across  the  Persian  fron¬ 
tier.  Thus  the  Mesopotamian  campaign — an  utter  failure  as  it  was 
at  first  and  a  costly  business  as  it  has  been  throughout — may  now 
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have  served  the  dual  object  o£  preventing  the  Turco-Germans 
from  overrunning  Persia,  and  therefore  from  advancing  towards 
the  borders  of  India,  and  of  being  the  means  of  securing  the 
actual  possession  of  an  area  always  extremely  important  to  the 
safety  of  the  British  Empire — an  area  the  future  of  which  might 
otherwise  have  had  to  be  decided  not  wholly  in  accordance  with 
the  interests  of  this  country, 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  as  far  as^  Aleppo  the 
Anatolian  and  the  Baghdad  railways  serve  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  south  as  well  as  with  the  east.  For  this 
reason  two  of  the  breaks  which  at  one  time  affected  the  com¬ 
munications  with  Mesopotamia — those  in  the  Taurus  and  Amanus 
—also  influenced  the  connection  with  Syria.  From  Aleppo  the 
southern  prong,  no  part  of  which  prior  to  the  w'ar  had  any  political 
or  financial  connection  with  the  German  company,  but  all  of 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  great  military  scheme,  now  runs  in 
a  southerly  direction  practically  to  the  Egyptian  frontier.  Be¬ 
tween  Aleppo  and  Deraia  there  is  only  one  route,  the  northern 
part  (as  far  as  Bayak)  being  of  the  normal  and  the  southern 
section  of  a  narrow  gauge.  From  Deraia,  seventy-seven  miles  to 
the  south  of  Damascus,  and  on  the  Hedjaz  railway,  there  are  now 
two  lines.  The  first,  the  Hedjaz,  which  continues  its  way  as  far 
as  Medina,  was  the  only  one  open  to  through  traffic  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  After  that  time,  however,  the  Turco- 
Germans,  presumably  with  material  obtained  by  the  tearing  up 
of  certain  French  lines  possessed  of  no  strategical  importance, 
built  a  railway  from  El  Fule  (on  the  existing  line  to  Haifa  and 
near  Nazareth)  almost  down  to  the  Egyptian  frontier — a  railway 
which  never  approaches  within  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles 
of  the  coast. 

Whilst  the  Turks  very  early  in  the  war  made  a  demonstration 
in  force  against  Egypt,  I  do  not  think  there  w'as  any  serious 
danger  in  this  area  so  long  as  there  were  two  breaks  of  line  to 
the  north  of  Aleppo,  so  long  as  there  was  no  railway  running 
towards  the  south  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  so  long  as  a 
force,  which  could  not  effectively  have  been  composed  of  less 
than  100,000  men,  was  compelled  to  advance  across  a  practically 
waterless  desert  which  has  an  average  width  of  about  140  miles. 
But  as  we  had  to  establish  a  line  of  adequate  defences  in  an  area 
situated  at  a  safe  distance  to  the  east  of  the  Canal,  it  is  obvious, 
had  we  waited  to  do  this  until  the  Taurus  and  Amanus  tunnels 
were  open,  and  still  more  until  the  Turks  had  completed  their 
new  railway  up  to  or  across  our  frontier,  that  the  magnitude  of 
our  task  and  the  dangers  of  the  situation  wmuld  have  been 
enormously  increased.  It  is  these  conditions  which  make  it  safe 
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to  assert  that  the  taking  of  the  measures  required  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  an  important  part  of  the  Empire  became  necessary  from 
the  outset,  and  that,  having  regard  to  what  may  be  the  intended 
future  of  this  part  of  the  world,  these  measures  may  well  have 
entailed  a  bigger  campaign  than  was  at  first  intended.  At  a 
moment,  therefore,  when  we  know  but  very  little  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  this  area  of  the  war,  and  especially  when  we  are 
in  practical  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  the  events  which  pre¬ 
ceded  and  followed  the  attempt  to  take  Gaza,  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  these  operations  may  be  justified  if  they  are  carried  out  only 
after  sufficient  preparation  and  in  the  full  understanding  that  the 
Turk  is  still  a  powerful  enemy  who  fights  well  for  the  defence 
of  his  OW'D  country,  and  so  long  as  they  are  not  developed  in  a 
manner  which  would  have  no  corresponding  effect  upon  the  larger 
and  general  aspects  of  the  war. 

To  summarise  and  to  recapitulate,  it  seems  apparent  to  a  man 
who  knows  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and  the 
difficulties  of  operations  upon  a  large  scale  there  that  neither  the 
Mesopotamian  nor  the  Syrian  campaign  is  in  itself  likely  in  the 
immediate  future  to  bring  about  a  situation  destined  to  crush 
Turkey  or  Germanic  power  there.  The  capture  of  Baghdad  has 
no  doubt  made  a  great  impression  m  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
especially  among  the  Arabs,  and  it  must  have  increased  British 
prestige  throughout  the  East.  Equally  well  our  advance  across 
i  the  desert  and  our  arrival  in  the  more  or  less  immediate  vicinity 

■:  of  Jerusalem  is  clearly  possessed  of  a  more  or  less  similar  effect, 

and  it  must  have  strengthened  the  Independentist  movement  in 
Arabia.  But  having  regard  to  the  distances  between  the  areas  in 
'  which  w'e  are  fighting  and  any  really  vital  part  of  the  Ottoman 

Empire,  and  to  the  fact  that  our  campaigns  can  have  little  direct 
connection  with  one  another,  it  is  not  in  the  above-mentioned 
advantages  that  we  must  look  for  the  raison  d'etre  of  a  future 
i  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  for  peace.  The  real  value  of  these 

operations  is  twofold.  From  the  military  or  more  immediate 
standpoint  it  lies  in  the  fact  that,  if  they  have  not  done  so 
already,  the  allies  or  puppets  of  Germany  must  grow  to  under- 
i  stand  that  their  future  positions  depend  not  so  much  upon  the 

'  ’  success  of  their  local  resistance  as  upon  the  general  result  of  the 

I,,  war — a  result  which  sooner  or  later  they  will  recognise  as  destined 

r  to  be  favourable  to  the  Allies.  When  that  moment  arrives  they 

I '  will  also  realise  that  the  heavy  cost  of  a  continued  resistance  can 

, ,  have  no  counterbalancing  advantages  to  set  against  those  accruing 

from  the  early  and  independent  conclusion  of  peace.  It  is  then 
that  Turkey,  or  at  least  the  better  elements  of  her  people,  may 
be  influenced,  partly  by  our  actual  successes  on  Ottoman  soil  and 
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partly  by  a  knowledge  of  the  real  interests  of  the  country,  to 
turn  her  attention  in  the  direction  of  the  Allies,  whose  attitude 
towards  the  future  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  naturally  been 
modified  by  the  Eussian  Eevolution, 

From  the  more  distant  standpoint  the  significance  of  our 
Eastern  operations,  and  especially  of  those  m  Mesopotamia,  is 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  obliterate  the  consequences  of  a  situation 
which  would  otherwise  have  developed  from  the  position  existing 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  signature  of  the  agreements 
between  the  Turkish  Government  and  the  Baghdad  Eailway 
Company  in  March,  1911,  almost  immediately  followed  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  ex-Tsar  with  the  Kaiser  at  Potsdam  in  November, 
1910 — a  meeting  which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  Eussian 
opposition  to  the  construction  of  that  line  and  certain  of  its 
branches,  and  in  the  recognition  by  Germany  of  Eussia’s  jxisition 
in  Northern  Persia.  After  delays  due  to  the  Tripoli  and  Balkan 
Wars,  Turkey,  in  agreement  with  Germany,  sent  Hakki  Pasha 
to  London  to  try  to  bring  about  agreements  between  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and  the  Sublime  Porte — agreements 
concerning  the  Baghdad-Persian  Gulf  section  of  the  line  and  other 
cognate  matters  connected  with  that  region.  The  details  of  those 
agreements,  which  obviously  presupposed  a  continuance  of  good 
relations  between  the  three  Powers  concerned,  and  which  are 
believed  to  have  been  practically  concluded  at  the  moment  cf 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  have  never  been  published.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  their  contents,  it  gees  without  saying  that 
such  agreements  can  now  be  possessed  of  no  force,  and  that  the 
future  of  Mesopotamia  will  be  governed  by  the  new  conditions 
which  are  bound  to  accompany  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

At  the  present  moment  the  international  situation  is  so  com¬ 
plicated  and  many  of  its  factors  are  so  far  from  clear  that  it  is 
impossible  to  go  into  details  as  to  the  future  of  Turkey  or  of  its 
railways.  So  far  as  the  Baghdad  line  itself  is  concerned,  two 
things  seem  certain — first,  that  sooner  or  later  it  or  some  other 
railway  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Persian  Gulf  will  be  com¬ 
pleted,  and,  secondly,  that  its  ownership  and  control  will  depend 
upon  the  results  of  the  war,  and  particularly  upon  the  fate  of 
Turkey.  I  have  already  shown  that  for  years  the  Germans  have 
turned  their  attention  towards  the  East  and  towards  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  influence  which,  so  to  speak,  pivots  upon  that  line. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that,  whatever  concessions  may  be  offered  to 
us  near  at  home,  and  whatever  may  be  our  decision  as  to  the 
future  status  of  all  or  various  parts  of  Turkey,  we  must  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  which  would 
leave  the  enemy  in,  or  enable  him  to  regain,  a  predominating 
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control  either  of  the  actual  Ottoman  Government  or  of  an  enter¬ 
prise  which,  once  it  is  denuded  of  its  political  importance,  can 
easily  be  regularised  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  endanger  the 
future  interests  or  safety  of  this  country  or  her  Allies. 

At  a  given  moment  it  seemed  certain  that  the  completion  of 
the  Baghdad  railway  as  a  German  enterprise  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  diplomatic  triumphs  ever  personally  secured  by  a 
reigning  monarch,  and  that  Great  Britain,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
France  and  Eussia,  were  destined  to  be  utterly  and  permanently 
outmanoeuvred  on  an  all-important  issue.  But  in  the  East, 
perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  we  must  hope 
that  the  effects  of  the  past  will  now  be  destroyed,  and  that  the 
danger  of  future  German  hegemony  will  be  obliterated.  If  these 
vital  objects  be  not  achieved — and  they  are  vital  objects  for  all 
the  Allies — the  advent  of  peace  itself  will  still  leave  us  face  to 
face  with  the  danger  of  a  renewed  conflict  for  German 
domination  from  Hamburg  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  therefore 
the  obligation  permanently  to  separate  Turkey  from  Germany, 
both  politically  and  militarily,  and  consequently  to  frustrate  a 
plan  which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  Kaiser  and  his  Pan- 
German  subjects,  far  more  than  the  necessity  for  the  actual  defeat 
of  Turkey,  which  must  be  our  Eastern  goal.  That  goal  may  be 
won  either  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the  arena  of  diplomacy. 

H.  Charles  Woods. 

P.S. — Although  the  above  article,  written  just  before  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Mesopotamia  Eeport,  explains  the  ever-increasing 
advantages  available  to  the  enemy,  it  may  be  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  the  date  (October  2nd,  1915)  of  the  famous  warning  telegram 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Viceroy  with  those  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  certain  railway  sections.  That  telegram — never  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Mesopotamia,  and  sent  when  the  Jerablus  bridge  and 
the  extension  to  Eas-el-Ain  had  been  completed  for  a  few  months 
— was  dispatched  on  the  day  after  the  reported  opening  of  the 
section,  just  to  the  east  of  the  Amanus,  which  had  previously 
interrupted  through  trafific  in  that  region.  “The  weightiest  share 
of  the  responsibility”  for  the  first  advance  on  Baghdad  may  lie 
with  Sir  John  Nixon,  but  the  “confident  optimism”  of  that 
General  might  well  have  been  shaken  by  the  receipt  of  the  news 
of  an  enemy  concentration,  the  railway  facilities  for  and  the 
probabilities  of  which  he  may  have  had  no  direct  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining. — ^H.  C.  W.,  July  13th,  1917. 
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The  fall  of  Kut  and  the  capture  of  General  Townshend’s  division 
by  the  Turks  constitute  the  most  signal  reverse  sustained  by 
Britain  in  the  East  since  the  destruction  of  Elphinstone’s  force 
in  its  despairing  attempt  to  escape  from  Kabul  in  1842.  The 
disaster  seems  to  have  produced  strangely  little  of  the  effects  that 
might  have  been  apprehended  from  it  either  among  the  local 
population,  or  in  the  neighbour  countries  of  Persia  and  Afghanis¬ 
tan,  or  in  India  itself ;  but  it  has  kindled  the  feelings  of  the 
British  public  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  has  done  since  the  dis¬ 
closures  from  the  Crimea.  Once  again  it  is  the  thought  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded  that  accounts  for  the  hot 
blaze  of  general  indignation  which  has  followed  the  publication 
of  the  Report.  The  truth  about  this  dismal  side  of  the  story 
has  long  been  known  to  many  outside  the  offices.  The  facts  are 
beyond  controversy,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  their  being  lost 
sight  of.  But  while  resentment  justly  burns  over  the  case  of 
these  unfortunate  victims,  let  us  not  forget  in  any  appreciation 
of  the  sum  total  of  suffering  that  of  Townshend’s  Ten  Thousand, 
who  at  the  end  of  a  siege  prolonged  to  the  limits  of  endurance 
found,  not  a  hospital  at  Bombay,  but  a  prolongation  of  miseries 
in  captivity,  under  which  too  many  of  them  have  succumbed,  are 
succumbing,  and  will  succumb  before  the  day  of  deliverance 
arrives.  If  peace  were  to  come  to-morrow  we  should  have  to 
prepare  for  some  sad  news  as  to  the  wastage  among  the  garrison 
at  Kut,  more  especially,  of  course,  among  the  rank  and  file. 

Whenever  untoward  things  happen  a  considerable  number  of 
t)ersons  are  sure  to  be  heard  maintaining  that  the  only  safe  course 
is  to  get  them  stowed  away  underground  out  of  general  know¬ 
ledge.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  protests  should  have 
been  forthcoming  against  the  appointment  of  the  Mesopotamian 
Commission,  but  more  especially  against  the  publication  of  the 
Report.  Oddly  enough,  objections  to  the  inquiry  seemed  to  have 
extended  to  the  Indian  Press,  though  it  should  have  been  recog¬ 
nised  there  that  but  for  the  censorship  and  the  regimen  exercised 
over  loyal  English  newspapers  from  the  start  the  Government 
could  not  have  remained  in  the  inertness  which  has  brought  it 
to  trouble. 

Of  course,  there  are  always  arguments  of  a  sort  to  be  discovered 
against  publicity.  The  disclosures  will  encourage  the  Germans 
and  the  Turks,  or  they  will  discredit  the  Government  of  India  in 
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the  eyes  of  its  subjects,  or  it  will  sap  the  credit  of  the  Services 
if  mishaps  are  to  be  followed  by  inquiries.  This,  it  may  be 
observed,  was  not  the  feeling  in  the  Navy,  where,  as  everyone 
knows,  it  w'as  until  the  present  war  the  unwritten  law  that  every 
loss  of  a  ship  entailed  a  court-martial.  The  procedure,  as  long  as 
it  was  consistent,  was  no  reflection  on  individuals,  and  the  com¬ 
mander  as  often  as  not  emerged  with  brilliant  credit  to  himself ; 
but  it  recognised  that  casualties  call  for  investigation,  and  that 
an  invariable  rule  was  the  fairest  course.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  while  the  holding  of  the  inquiry  may  have  been  expedient, 
the  publication  of  the  findings  is  another  matter.  This  surely  is 
a  contention  scarcely  to  be  taken  seriously.  It  is  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  swell  the  hue-and-cry  against 
individuals.  The  fact  of  being  held  up  to  view  as  one  who  has 
fallen  short  in  the  hour  of  need  of  the  expectations  of  his  country- 
may  surely  be  supposed  sufficient  punishment  for  a  public  servant 
in  high  position.  But  to  maintain  that  the  outcome  of  the  elaborate 
investigation  which  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  should  be  kept 
back  for  an  indeterminate  interval  of  months  or  years,  until  the 
country  is  in  a  ferment  of  new  ideas  with  the  restoration  of  peace, 
borders  on  absurdity.  In  this  case,  moreover,  the  frank  course 
of  publication  w'as  beset  with  none  of  the  ordinary  disadvantages. 
The  Viceroy  and  the  Commander- in -Chief  who  were  associated 
with  the  breakdowm  had  left  India,  so  that  their  influence  could 
not  be  prejudiced.  The  management  of  the  campaign  had  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  India.  The  position  in 
Mesopotamia  had  been  brilliantly  retrieved  and  the  Turks  dis¬ 
possessed  with  something  more  than  an  exchange  of  pieces.  ,  If 
any  British  prestige  has  evaporated  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris 
it  is  an  extravagance  to  pass  over  the  disaster  at  Kut  and  fasten 
upon  an  attempt  to  sound  the  responsibility  for  the  mishap  as  the 
thing  to  be  deprecated. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is  why  w-e  should  ever  have  been 
seduced  by  the  attractions  of  Baghdad.  The  British  Government 
had  enough  on  its  hands  in  all  conscience  in  the  autumn  of  1914 
to  preserve  it  from  being  captivated  by  the  prospects  of  a  fresh 
adventure  in  the  East.  The  war  had  not  lasted  many  days  before 
the  Indian  Government  had  reason  to  know  that  it  would  be  put 
to  it  to  answer  the  demands  of  Lord  Kitchener.  Yet  it  was  clear 
as  early  as  September  that  the  Turks  were  going  to  be  trouble¬ 
some,  and  that  they  could  not  be  left  at  their  pleasure  to  block 
the  navigation  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  raid  the  Persian  oilfields, 
overawe  the  friendly  Chiefs  of  the  Gulf  coasts,  and  reduce  Southern 
and  Western  Persia  to  a  wilder  state  of  confusion  than  already 
existed  over  that  region.  Accordingly  a  brigade  was  dispatched 
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for  the  head  of  the  Gulf  simultaneously  with  the  start  of  the  first 
troops  for  France,  and  the  brigade  soon  became  a  division.  The 
first  objective  was  necessarily  Basra,  and  when  Basra  had  been 
occupied  an  advance  to  Kurna,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  became  inevitable.  Kurna  was  taken  on  December  9th, 
and  the  position  thus  gained  commanded  the  whole  navigable 
waterway  to  the  Gulf  as  well  as  covering  the  region  of  the  oilfields 
across  the  Persian  border.  Up  to  this  point  all  had  gone  very  well 
with  the  expedition ;  but  its  size  was  growing,  and  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  supersede  Lieutenant-General  Sir  A.  Barrett,  who  had 
hitherto  commanded  with  striking  success,  by  General  Sir  John 
Nixon,  an  officer  of  higher  standing.  In  General  Nixon’s  instruc¬ 
tions  was  included  the  submission  of  a  plan  for  an  advance  upon 
Baghdad.  Hitherto  the  Government  of  India  appears  to  have 
grudged  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  these  operations,  wdiile 
the  India  Office  from  the  first  had  at  the  back  of  its  mind  the 
great  though  vague  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  the 
capture  of  the  city  of  the  Caliphs.  But  at  this  point  the  parts 
seem  to  have  changed.  The  tone  of  the  Indian  Government  begins 
to  grow  sanguine ;  it  has  forgotten  somehow  its  anxieties  as  to 
the  drain  on  its  resources,  while  it  is  the  India  Office  that  is  for 
putting  on  the  brake.  For  example,  the  telegram  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  April  24th,  1915  (Bluebook,  p.  17)  :  “An  important 
offensive  movement  is  indicated  by  Nixon’s  demand  (for  reinforce¬ 
ments).  Any  advance  beyond  the  present  theatre  of  operations 
will  not  be  sanctioned  by  Government  at  present,  and  1  presume 
Nixon  clearly  understands  this.  .  .  .  Our  present  position  is 
strategically  a  sound  one,  and  wm  cannot  at  present  afford  to  take 
risks  by  extending  it  unduly.  In  Mesopotamia  a  safe  game  must 
be  played.”  But  the  Indian  Government  were  bent  upon  going 
on  to  Amara,  the  occupation  of  which  had  been  in  Sir  J.  Nixon’s 
original  instructions,  though  of  this  the  Secretary  of  State  wms 
unawmre.  A  month  later  the  India  Office’s  objections  to  cam¬ 
paigning  during  the  heat  of  midsummer  were  overcome,  and 
.\mara  w'as  occupied  on  June  3rd.  It  proved  to  be  no  more 
acceptable  as  a  terminus  than  Kurna.  In  spite  of  the  w'eather, 
the  onward  way  was  resumed,  Kut  being  taken  on  September  ^Oth 
after  heavy  fighting. 

Here  was  another  possible  halting  point,  and  its  eligibility  in 
this  respect  was  emphasised  by  General  Sir  Edmund  Barrow ; 
but  it  is  always  difficult  to  stop,  and  many  people  like  the  writer 
must  from  the  day  of  the  dispatch  of  the  first  transport  have  had 
a  clear  presentiment  that  there  wnuld  be  no  stopping  till  we  had 
reached  the  goal,  standing  out  so  clearly,  but  unfortunately 
550  miles  from  the  coast.  Baghdad  was  the  objective,  whatever 
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the  professed  intentions  of  the  Government  might  be,  as  plainly 
as  was  Khartoum  in  1885.  The  difference  is  that  if  Lord  Wolselev 
had  been  in  command  at  Basra,  as  those  who  remember  the 
elaborate  preparations  for  the  Nile  campaign  will  recognise,  he 
would  not  have  stirred  till  he  was  assured  about  his  river  trans¬ 
port,  wherever  it  might  have  to  come  from.  Why  the  early  suc¬ 
cesses  in  Mesopotamia,  brilliant  as  they  were,  left  the  thoughtful 
unenthusiastic  was  because  it  was  felt  that  they  were  merely  lead¬ 
ing  us  on  into  a  radically  unsound  position  to  a  point  which  could 
only  be  reached  with  great  effort  by  an  attenuated  force,  where  the 
enemy  could  await  us  at  leisure,  knowing  exactly  where  the  attack 
must  fall,  which  he  could  reinforce  w'ithout  difficulty,  while  our 
reinforcements,  however  ample  they  could  be  made,  might  be 
useless  from  lack  of  transport — a  campaign  which  at  the  best 
must  be  an  enormously  expensive  one,  and  which  as  it 
enlarged  would  involve  a  disproportionate  lock-up  of  shipping  as 
well  as  of  men  at  a  time  when  every  ship  in  the  Empire  was 
wanted. 

As  soon  as  Kut  had  been  taken  General  Townshend  was  pushing 
on  after  the  defeated  Turks.  They  were  much  demoralised,  and 
the  idea  of  following  them  up  right  into  Baghdad  itself  naturally 
occurred  to  the  officers  on  the  spot.  But  the  adventure  was 
vetoed  from  England,  and  the  rest  of  October  was  spent  in  dis¬ 
cussion  over  w^hether  the  plan  was  feasible.  It  is  not  the  intention 
here  to  attempt  to  analyse  the  evidence  brought  together  in  the 
Report  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  different  parties  to  the  final 
decision,  especially  as,  after  all  the  pains  taken  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  present  the  case  fairly,  every  piece  they  have  produced 
seems  capable  of  being  traversed  as  insufficient,  misleading,  un¬ 
just.  WTiat  seems  to  be  clear  is  that  in  the  end  all  were  agreed 
as  to  the  ex)>ediency  of  the  advance.  The  Home  Government, 
though  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  correspondence  (p.  52) 
that  they  had  come  to  hope  on  political  grounds  for  some  striking 
success  in  the  East,  is  repudiated  as  an  infamous  libel,  was 
evidently  in  favour  of  the  enterprise,  inasmuch  as  it  promised 
the  reinforcements  pressed  for  by  India  as  necessary  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  Baghdad.  The  only  person  who  had  any  doubt  about  the 
capturing  process  was  General  Towmshend,  on  whom  the  execu¬ 
tion  fell.  The  Commission  passes  over  the  question  of  the  remon¬ 
strance,  which  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  he  is  believed 
to  have  addressed  to  General  Nixon  on  the  inadequacy  of  his 
force,  presumably  because  this  correspondence  was  not  in  evidence. 
There  is  enough,  however,  in  the  Report  to  show'  that  General 
Tow'nshend  was  disquieted  about  the  condition  of  his  division, 
and  small  w'onder  after  w'hat  it  had  been  through  during  the 
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summer  of  1915.  But  the  facts  to  be  noted  are  that  by  the  time 
tlie  advance  was  ordered  any  chance  there  might  have  been  a 
month  earlier  of  achieving  success  by  keeping  the  enemy  on  the 
run  was  long  past.  Secondly,  that  if  General  Townshend,  when 
the  movement  was  ordered,  had  succeeded  in  penetrating  to 
Baghdad,  the  final  disaster  would  have  been  much  more  shocking 
I  and  unmitigated  than  the  capitulation  at  Kut.  The  little  force  of 
11,000  men  that  w’as  thrown  back  at  Ctesiphon  must  infallibly 
have  been  swallowed  up  wholesale  among  the  bazaars  and  lanes 
of  a  big  Oriental  city. 

In  watching  the  course  of  the  camp,  what  has  struck  most 
observers  throughout,  next  to  the  failure  of  the  transport  which 
meant  failure  everywhere,  is  the  unaccountable  deficiency  of  our 
Intelligence  Service.  Turkish  Arabia  is  no  unknown  land  to  the 
Indian  Government.  It  has  had  its  representatives  at  Basra  and 
Baghdad  from  the  days  of  the  Company.  Its  relations  with  the 
.\rab  chiefs  go  back  to  Anglo-Indian  antiquity.  All  that  concerns 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  its  hinterland  comes  into  the  everyday  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Indian  Foreign  Office.  In  such  a  country  one  would 
have  sup[X)sed  that  a  British  force  would  be  furnished  with  the 
fullest  information  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  enemy’s  camp ; 
yet  w'e  find  General  Nixon  dependent  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
doings  and  strength  of  the  Turks  in  Baghdad  on  news  sent  him 
from  the  London  War  Office.  As  the  Commission  did  not  follow 
up  the  point,  one  cannot  do  more  than  remark  the  strangeness  of 
the  fact.  Under  the  Indian  system  a  military  force  employed 
beyond  the  frontier  is  always  accompanied  by  a  Political  Officer, 
to  take  charge  of  its  relations  with  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
this  includes  the  department  of  news.  Generals  of  a  certain  tyi'ie 
have  on  various  occasions  shown  a  great  jealousy  of  their  Politicals, 
successfully  stultifying  their  usefulness.  From  Sir  John  Nixon’s 
antecedents  it  is  most  improbable  that  he  would  share  this  foible ; 
still,  the  intelligence  would  seem  to  have  been  bad,  and  in  the 
East  there  is  no  excuse  for  bad  intelligence,  least  of  all  in  a 
country  so  familiar  to  us  as  Mesopotamia. 

On  a  general  consideration  of  the  case  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  Government  of  India  drifted  into  the  enterprise  in  a 
double  mind,  intelligibly  averse  to  further  commitments,  yet 
not  averse  to  the  idea  of  some  ambitious  coup  that  should  bring 
credit  to  the  country  and  to  its  administration.  This  mixture 
of  motives  betrays  itself  in  Lord  Hardinge’s  defence  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  enlarges  upon  the  intensity  of-  the  strain  set  up 
by  Lord  Kitchener’s  demands  for  France,  yet  at  the  same  time 
he  nourished  hankerings  for  some  spectacular  stroke  against 
Asiatic  Turkey,  which 'were  not  congealed  by  any  fear  of  having 
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to  meet  the  bill.  He  proclaimed  aloud  the  unanimous  and  mag¬ 
nificent  loyalty  of  India,  but  at  the  same  time  was  admittedly 
impressed  with  the  risk  that  these  loyalists  might  rise  and  set  to 
work  on  a  promiscuous  extinction  of  the  British  community. 
The  inconsistencies  of  Lord  Hardinge  arise  out  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  leanings.  We  have  recently  been  told  again,  as  he  was 
so  often  told  in  his  own  hearing  in  India,  that  he  w'as  the  most 
popular  of  Viceroys.  It  is  certainly  true  that  few  other  Vice¬ 
roys  showed  greater  keenness  for  popularity ;  and  as  this  is  the 
first  weakness  for  which  the  Oriental  is  on  the  look  out,  his 
admirers  did  not  spare  their  expressions.  But  the  Mohmands  and 
the  Waziris  were  not  in  the  laudatory  chorus,  nor  were  the  con¬ 
spirators  in  the  Punjab,  nor  were  the  anarchists  in  Bengal,  nor 
was  the  young  India  of  the  schools  and  colleges  generally.  One 
can  well  understand  the  anxieties  that  weighed  upon  the  Viceroy 
in  the  autumn  of  1914  when  the  country  was  coming  near  to 
being  stripped  bare  of  British  troops ;  but  the  fact  that  he  was 
oppressed  with  anxiety,  as  w'ell  as  uplifted  by  the  loyalty  in 
evidence,  illustrates  the  essential  difference  betw^een  India  and 
the  Dominions. 

In  truth,  much  of  what  is  heard  in  these  days  as  to  “the 
magnificent  loyalty  of  India,”  “the  unparalleled  loyalty  of 
India,”  “the  astonishing  loyalty  of  India,”  is  out  of  touch 
with  the  common  sense  of  the  man  in  the  street  who  gets 
the  benefit  of  it  from  his  orators.  Does  one  expect  the  subject 
to  make  a  choice  of  sides  when  his  country  is  at  war  :  is  a  person 
to  claim  it  as  a  merit  that  he  has  not  rebelled?  “Very  well,”  is 
the  only  answer,  “so  much  the  much  better  for  you  :  non  pasces 
in  cruce  corvos."  The  loyalty  of  India  is  not  only  an  obligation, 
but  it  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  a  matter  of  course.  Indian 
troops  must  go  whither  they  are  summoned  or  mutiny,  but  the 
regiments  that  w'ere  dispatched  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1887, 
in  view  of  a  rupture  with  Eussia,  went  as  readily  as  those  who 
w^ere  lately  ordered  to  France.  From  1878  to  1880  a  large  part 
of  the  Indian  Army  was  fighting  against  co-religionists  and  a 
Mahommedan  sovereign  in  Afghanistan.  In  1882  an  Indian  divi¬ 
sion  was  sent  to  Egypt,  again  to  meet  Mahommedans.  In  1885, 
when  a  war  with  Eussia  seemed  imminent,  no  one  stopped  to 
ask  which  side  India  and  the  Indian  Army  would  take.  Yet  there 
were  certainly  more  inducements  then  for  an  Indian  of  the  upper 
classes  to  consider  the  question  as  an  open  one.  To  begin  with, 
he  had  heard  of  the  Eussian  danger  for  years  past,  and  knew  that 
the  Government  was  constantly  disturbed  about  this  prowling 
approach  always  coming  nearer.  It  was  supposed  by  many  that 
the  Muscovite  must  prevail  in  the  long  run,  and  in  that  case 
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it  would  be  policy  to  be  known  as  having  sympathies  with  the 
winning  side.  If  the  Eussians  had  got  to  Kabul  and  Kandahar 
many  a  worthy  landed  gentleman  would  have  been  consider¬ 
ing  the  expediency  of  sending  a  son-  to  join  them,  so  as  to  have 
a  foot  in  either  camp.  ]f  this  seems  to  anyone  an  outrageous 
suggestion,  then  he  has  no  ground  for  considering  the  loyal 
attitude  of  1914  as  anything  out  of  expectation.  What  induce¬ 
ment  had  the  Indian  Eaja  or  zemindar  to  favour  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  of  whom  he  may  have  scarcely  heard,  and  that  through 
the  advances  of  some  sneaking  commercial  traveller  with 
their  suspicious  flavour  of  criminality?  The  chiefs  and  upper 
classes  have  shown  themselves,  as  on  every  previous  occasion, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  say  “  loyal  ”  as  one  would  use  the  word  of 
a  Sepoy,  but  as  men  who  have  a  stake  in  the  common  country 
and  know  that  they  must  throw  in  their  exertions  to  preserve  it. 
The  masses  of  the  people  are,  as  ever,  philosophic  on  the  subject 
of  their  governors.  So  far  as  there  is  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
sentiments  of  the  new  middle  class,  that  implies  a  retrocession 
from  the  former  standard. 

In  the  early  part  of  1880  the  Government  of  India  discovered 
that  an  error  of  nine  millions  sterling  had  been  made  in  their 
presentation  of  the  cost  of  the  Afghan  War  then  in  progress. 
Sir  John  Strachey,  the  Finance  Member  of  Council,  and 
General  Sir  Edwin  Johnson,  the  Military  Member,  thereupon 
resigned.  Sir  John  Strachey  might  well  in  the  particular 
have  thrown  the  fault  upon  the  financial  machine ;  Sir 
Edwin  Johnson’s  responsibility  for  the  mistake  was  purely 
nominal.  But  both  felt  that  the  financial  system  for  which  they 
stood  had  incurred  a  discredit,  and  they  did  not  require  to  be 
told  what  is  the  course  for  the  head  of  a  Department  in  such  a 
case.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  resignation  clearly  stands  on  similar 
grounds.  Some  people  find  it  difficult  to  understand.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  not  attacked  him  :  to  resign  when  he  has  not  been 
censured,  it  is  over-nicety,  a  bad  precedent  for  other  statesmen. 
But  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  unattainted ;  if  the  general  opinion 
both  in  India  and  the  India  Office  is  that  he  has  been  excellent 
as  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Chamberlain  knows  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  over  which  he  has  presided  has  been  convicted  of  dismal 
failures,  and  he  does  not  wait  to  have  it  argued  out  where  the 
exact  responsibility  for  each  item  in  the  indictment  attaches. 
It  is  true  that  his  action  implies  that  the  Government  of  India 
stands  condemned  in  public  opinion ;  but  who  doubts  that  now 
in  face  of  the  Commission’s  report?  Moreover,  there  are  many 
things  outside  that  report  that  will  have  one  day  to  be  accounted 
for  to  the  nation,  as,  for  instance,  the  jeopardy  in  which  Aden 
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was  allowed  to  fall.  This,  by  the  way,  is  not  explained  by  the 
removal  of  the  Officer  in  Command,  for  generals  are  not  in  the 
way  of  voluntarily  depleting  their  own  garrisons. 

We  are  supposed  not  to  be  able  to  spare  naval  officers  to  sit 
on  courts-martial  for  determining  the  simple  issues  presented  by 
the  loss  of  a  ship ;  but  we  are  apparently  to  give  up  the  services 
of  three  military  men  of  note,  with  a  couple  of  lawyer  colleagues 
to  expedite  the  proceedings,  for  arriving  at  a  quasi-judicial  finding 
on  questions  that  defy  answer  in  black  and  white.  Who  can  say, 
for  instance,  that  a  Finance  Minister  does  ill  to  keep  a  tight  hold 
on  the  public  money  chest,  or  at  what  point  his  professional 
instincts  ought  to  give  way  to  larger  considerations?  One  hesi¬ 
tates  to  quote  anything  from  the  Commission’s  report  lest  one 
should  fall  into  another  “vile  slander,’’  but  the  general  tenoiir 
of  their  remarks  docs  seem  to  convey  that  they  found  the  depart¬ 
mental  view  unreasonably  predominant  in  Sir  William  Meyer. 
That  the  Indian  Army  was  starved  for  years  before  the  war  is 
patent  from  the  bare  fact  that  the  expenditure  on  it  remained 
practically  stationary  through  during  the  whole  decade  pre¬ 
ceding,  while  the  cost  of  British  soldier  and  Sepoy  as  of  every¬ 
thing  required  for  putting  them  into  the  field  w^as  steadily 
mounting.  Sir  William  Meyer  seems  even  to  have  had  his  hopes 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  on  the  war  for  the  twenty 
million  pounds  per  annum,  which  he  probably  regarded  as  a  hand¬ 
some  allowance  for  so  unprofitable  a  branch  as  defence,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  India  has  had  its  naval  protection  for  nothing.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  not  a  sin  in  the  guardian  of  a  Treasury  to  be  in- 
expansive  :  if  the  Financial  INIinister  carries  economy  to  lengths 
inconsistent  with  more  urgent  interests  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Viceroy  and  Council  to  overrule  him,  as  they  do  when  they  want 
new  capitals  or  more  millions  for  new  colleges  and  schools.  The 
reason  why  the  financial  side  has  been  too  strong  and  the  military 
side  too  weak  goes  back  to  the  administrative  coup  effected  by 
liord  Kitchener,  which  abolished  the  Military  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Military  Member.  In  the  decade 
1885-95,  when  India  was  confronted  by  the  menace  of  an  invasion, 
the  balance  of  power  w^as  different.  In  fact,  the  eminent  financial 
members  of  that  period.  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  and  Sir  David 
Barbour,  both  openly  complained  after  leaving  office  that  they 
were  not  in  a  position  to  put  sufficient  check  upon  the  Council’s 
tendency  to  expenditure,  meaning  military  expenditure.  The  reason 
was  that  Lord  Roberts  had  at  his  side  as  Military  Member  first 
Sir  George  Chesney  and  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Brackenbmy.  Had 
the  Government  of  India  included  a  Member  of  this  stamp,  it 
could  not  have  glided  into  military  disrepute  as  it  has  done. 
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Certain  ardent  soldiers  hailed  Lord  Kitchener’s  assumption  of 
sole  authority  exultantly  as  a  sign  that  the  military  interest  was 
now  coming  into  the  front  seat ;  but  those  who  knew  the  system 
foresaw  with  every  certainty  that  what  the  change  meant  was 
the  coming  ascendancy  of  the  Finance  Department. 

Even  before  Lord  Kitchener  left  India  there  were  plain  signs 
that  the  process  was  setting  in  and  that  he  himself  was  conscious 
of  it.  His  successor  not  only  found  himself  kept  on  a  strict 
allowance,  but  had  to  suffer  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  subjects  of  Army  administration,  which,  under  an 
officer  of  higher  standing  than  his  own,  sat  for  a  year  at  his 
elbow  in  Simla.  A  strange  position  for  the  military  dictator  of 
anticipation.  In  recent  times  the  Indian  Government  has  under¬ 
gone  the  humiliation  of  having  two  campaigns  taken  by  degrees 
entirely  out  of  its  own  management ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
no  one  can  say  that  the  change  was  not  necessary.  These  things 
cannot  come  about  without  loss  of  prestige.  It  is  notorious, 
for  example,  that  no  officer  in  these  days  seeking  a  command 
from  the  War  Office  would  find  his  chances  improved  by  the 
fact  of  his  coming  from  the  Indian  Army.  But  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  is  not  necessarily  the  fault  of  any  one  man,  nor  can  it 
be  ascribed  to  a  single  particular  cause  or  moment.  The 
diversion  of  Kussian  ambitions  to  the  Far  East  and  the 
subsequent  friendly  agreement  as  to  Persia  and  Afghanistan 
were  a  blessing  to  India,  but  for  the  Army  they  removed 
the  grand  incentive  to  a  standard  of  efficiency  and  constant 
readiness.  Lord  Kitchener’s  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
officers  per  regiment — a  most  necessary  measure  in  itself — was 
detrimental  in  its  effects  to  the  officers  personally.  As  the  in¬ 
crease  all  took  place  at  the  bottom,  while  there  remained  but 
one  commanding  officer  and  one  second  in  command  to  each 
regiment,  a  deadening  block  in  promotion  became  inevitable. 
As  a  palliative  the  period  of  tenure  of  a  command  was  reduced, 
which  might  be  some  help  to  those  below,  but  was  detrimental  to 
the  commandants ;  and  as  time  went  on  officers  of  cavalry  in  con¬ 
gested  corps  were  transferred  to  the  infantry  or  vice  versa,  which 
might  lessen  individual  hardships,  but  was  an  admission  that 
efficiency  had  ceased  to  be  the  sole  consideration.  But  what  was 
to  be  done?  The  Boer  War  had  produced  the  impression  that 
the  Indian  Army  was  reserved  henceforth  for  service  in  Asia,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  Eussians  there  seemed  no  longer  visible  any 
enemy  in  Asia  likely  to  oblige.  The  admirable  officers  of  the 
Indian  Army  seemed  in  fact  to  have  become  too  good  for  their 
work  and  prospects,  and  we  appeared  to  be  likely  to  drift  gradually 
back  towards  the  condition  of  the  old  Company’s  army,  when  men 
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would  take  any  outside  employ  (Post  Office  or  pension  paying,  if 
nothing  else  offered)  rather  than  stagnate  in  a  regiment. 

All  this  time  the  shadow  of  the  dark  purpose  formed  at  Berlin 
had  been  stealing  over  Turkey  and  across  Asia  Minor  till  its 
apex  was  approaching  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Everyone 
but  the  incorrigible  optimist  knew  what  it  ultimately  portended. 
Still,  the  collision  might  not  come  for  another  ten  or  twenty 
years,  and  in  any  case  the  matter  was  not  within  the  competence 
of  the  Government  at  Simla  any  more  than  of  New  Zealand. 
Thus  any  question  of  the  unpreparedness  of  India  melts  into  a 
question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet.  If  the  establish¬ 
ments  of  India  were  short  of  guns,  aeroplanes,  reserves  of  every 
kind,  and  all  the  appliances  of  modern  warfare,  was  it  not  in 
obedience  to  a  policy  and  standards  of  expenditure  approved, 
if  not  literally  prescribed,  by  the  Ministry  in  London?  But  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  w'e  are  thus  brought  up  against  questions  that 
are  no  more  answerable  once  for  all  by  a  quasi-judicial  inquiry 
than  by  any  other.  Many  of  them  must  remain  to  the  end 
matters  of  opinion.  But  this  may  be  sm'ely  said,  that  it  will 
be  a  sad  thing,  and  a  long  regret,  if  the  nation  hastily  visits 
its  wrath  upon  an  unfortunate  officer  who  in  the  turmoil  of  the  fray 
only  remembered  the  axiom  of  toujours  Vaudace,  and  forgets  the 
sin  of  those  who  so  nearly  involved  it  in  the  terrible  position  of 
being  plunged  into  war,  with  a  civil  war  already  upon  its  hands, 
who  for  the  sake  of  their  own  personal  purposes,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  bursting  of  the  terrific  storm,  were  striving  to  bring 
their  followers  up  to  the  required  pitch  by  telling  them  that  there 
were  worse  things  than  bloodshed — bloodshed  among  fellow- 
countrymen. 


July  lith. 


G.  M.  Chesney. 
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As  a  callow  undergraduate  1  remember  being  roused  out  of  an 
;  apathetic  stupor  while  attending  a  lecture  on  the  history  of  the 
i  English  novel  by  these  startling  words  on  the  subject  of  Jane 
Austen’s  readers  :  “Babbits  cannot  be  expected  to  take  an 
interest  or  see  anything  humorous  in  the  sight  of  other  rabbits 
i  2)erforming  their  ludicrous  antics.” 

I  Was  the  reason  that  I  bad  failed  to  appreciate  the  subtlety 
I  and  charm  of  Jane  Austen  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  dull 
=  of  mind  and  of  as  commonplace  a  character  as  some  of  the  dramatis 
personce  of  her  works,  and  therefore  unable  to  see  the  comic  side 
of  her  delineation?  I  returned  home  determined  to  find  out 
jj  exactly  where  her  power  lay,  what  claims  she  really  had  to  be 
I  called  the  feminine  counterpart  to  Shakespeare. 

[5  I  found  that  the  mistake  I  had  made  was  not  entirely  due  to 
|1  my  own  ineptitude,  but  that  I  had  read  her  too  fast.  I  had 

■  hurried  over  page  after  page  in  order  to  reach  the  story,  to  get 

the  hang  of  the  2>lot,  to  find  some  exciting  incident,  for  all  the 
I  world  as  if  I  expected  some  lurid  “film”  drama.  I  had  to  revise 
1  my  method  of  reading.  1  had  to  learn  the  hard  lesson  that  Jane 
Austen  was  not  “Aunt  Jane”  of  the  crinoline  era  moving  stiffly 
in  an  artificial,  circumscribed  area,  speaking  correctly  in  an  old- 
fashioned,  effete,  precise  English,  but  a  genial,  kindly,  yet  caustic 
genius  who  wrote  with  her  tongue  in  her  cheek,  and,  like  Chaucer, 
was  not  averse  from  pulling  her  readers’  “  legs  ”  unless  they 
j  exercised  care.  Instead  of  a  “bookish  blue-stocking”  I  found  a 
woman  with  an  almost  uncanny  depth  of  insight  into  human 
character,  one  who  realised  that  although  life  was  far  more 
=  imjxirtant  than  literature,  yet  the  true  novelist  exercised  the 
function  of  displaying  the  greatest  powers  of  the  mind,  and  that 
novels  are  works  in  which  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  the  happiest  delineation  of  its  varieties,  the  liveliest 
effusions  of  wit  and  humour,  are  conveyed  to  the  w’orld  in  the 
i  best-chosen  language. 

i  In  other  w’ords,  I  found  that  new',  hitherto  undreamt-of,  vistas 
■  were  being  opened  up  to  me,  vistas  which  helped  me  to  under- 

!  stand  this  complex,  intricate  tangle  which  we  call  the  art  of 

i  living.  As  a  result  of  my  re-reading  I  first  felt  a  sense  of  shame 

I  at  having  allowed  myself  to  be  so  blind  to  her  greatness,  and 
i  then  a  sense  of  mystery  as  to  how  a  woman  who  lived  so  simple 

[  and  secluded  a  life  could  ever  have  achieved  so  stupendous  a  task. 

:  VOL.  cii.  N.s.  K 
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Here  was  a  girl  who  only  lived  for  forty-two  years,  the 
daughter  of  a  country  parson,  who  never  went  abroad,  to  Loiulou 
but  rarely,  whose  greatest  excitement  was  a  visit  to  Bath  or 
Lyme  Regis,  who  may  or  may  not  have  sutl'ered  disapj>ointment  I 
in  love,  but  certainly  had  no  grand  passion,  who  lived  through  I 
the  French  Revolution,  Waterloo,  and  Trafalgar  and  yet  makes  I 
no  mention  of  those  stirring  times,  leaving  behind  her  a  sequence 
of  novels  which  within  their  own  limitations  are  unapproachably 
perfect.  She  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  depths  of  the  country 
at  a  time  when  rural  society  was  even  more  vacuous  than  it  is 
to-day.  Small-talk,  knitting,  filigree-work,  and  backgammon  | 
occupied  the  leisure  hours  of  her  sex,  while  men  shot  and  hunted  i 
in  moderation,  but  were  always  ready  to  accompany  the  ladies  | 
on  their  shopping  excursions  or  to  a  local  dance.  I 

This  is  the  life  that  Jane  Austen  set  out  to  describe,  knowing  |i 
no  other.  That  she  succeeded  in  imbuing  this  with  eternal  j 
interest  makes  one  wistfully  regret  that  she  had  not  Fanny 
Buniey’s  chances  of  mixing  with  the  great  men  and  women  of 
her  time,  and  yet  ...  we  have  her  own  word  for  it  that  she 
could  not  have  undertaken  to  deal  with  any  other  type  of  men 
and  women  than  those  among  whom  her  lot  was  cast. 

“  I  could  no  more  write  a  romance  than  an  epic  poem.  I  could  not  sit 
down  seriously  to  write  a  serious  romance  under  any  other  motive  than  to 
save  my  life;  and  if  it  were  indispensable  for  me  to  keep  it  up  and  never 
relax  into  laughing  at  myself  and  other  people,  I  am  sure  I  should  l>o  hung 
before  I  had  finished  the  first  chapter.” 

When  the  Prince  Regent’s  librarian  suggested  that  she  should 
delineate  the  habits  of  life  of  a  clergyman,  she  replied  :  ^ 

“The  comic  part  of  the  character  I  might  be  equal  to,  but  not  the  good, 
the  enthusiastic,  the  literary.  Such  a  man’s  conversation  must  at  times  i 
be  on  subjects  of  science — philosophy,  of  which  I  know  nothing;  or  at  least  j  j 
be  occasionally  abundant  in  quotations  and  allusions  which  a  woman,  who,  ^ 
like  me,  knows  only  her  mother  tongue,  and  has  read  little  in  that,  would  be 
totally  without  the  power  of  giving.  A  classical  education,  or  jit  any  rate  ' 
a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  English  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  < 
appears  to  me  quite  indispensable  for  the  person  who  would  do  any  justice  < 
to  your  clergyman;  and  I  think  I  may  boast  myself  to  be,  with  all  possible  ■  | 

vanity,  the  most  unlearned  and  uninformed  female  who  ever  dared  to  be  ;  ^ 

an  authoress.” 

I  t 

It  is  not  surprising  in  the  light  of  this  to  find  that  she  has  '  c 
nothing  in  common  with  a  great  moral  teacher  like  Dostoievsky;  |  r 
her  religion  never  obtrudes  itself  into  her  writings ;  she  had  no  |  a 
formal  gospel  to  propagate.  " 

She  was  neither  Pantheist,  Monotheist,  Agnostic,  nor  Trans-  [  1 

cendentalist ;  that  she  hated  Evangelicalism  while  recognising  its  j‘  i 
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good  points  we  know.  Heartlessness  is  the  only  crime  that  she 
finds  it  in  her  heart  to  condemn  unsparingly. 

We  do  not  go  to  J  ane  Austen  for  descriptions  of  natural  beauty  ; 
she  has  neither  Hardy’s  nor  Wordsworth’s  passion'  for  scenery ; 
she  does  not  use  hedgerow  delights  nor  grim  mountain  peaks  as 
a  background  for  her  characters,  any  more  than  she  treats  of 
man  in  his  relation  to  his  environment.  In  other  words,  she  has 
no  poetry ;  she  avoids  the  heroic,  the  romantic,  and  the  ideal. 

She  does  not  probe  the  human  soul  for  motives,  nor  does  she 
seek  to  illuminate  or  display  them  as  later  novelists  have  done ; 
as  Mr.  Warre  Cornish  says,  she  has  no  need  to  construct  her 
characters,  for  they  are  there  before  her,  like  Mozart’s  music, 

!  only  waiting  to  be  written  dow'n. 

:  She  does  not  use  her  narrative  power  as  Fielding  did  to  tell 

a  story  and 'create  situations,  but  simply  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
the  unfolding  of  character.  That  is,  she  belongs  to  tbe  school 
of  Eichardson  rather  than  to  any  other  of  her  predecessors,  the 
school  which  has  received  such  an  impetus  in  our  own  day  in  the 
work  of  Arnold  Bennett. 

She  paints  in  every  detail  with  meticulous  care ;  with  the  true 
artistic  temperament  she  refuses  to  pass  any  tendency  to  the 
slovenly,  but  with  deliberation  and  exactitude  sketches  in  every 
trait  which  will  help  to  make  the  portrait  life-like. 

Like  all  geniuses  she  recognised  both  where  her  true  metier 
lay  and  how  she  achieved  her  self-imposed  task.  Everyone 
remembers  her  phrase  about  “the  little  bit  (two  inches  wide) 
of  ivory  on  which  I  work  with  so  fine  a  brush  as  produces  little 
elfect  after  much  labour.” 

Her  pellucid  vision  gave  her  two  eminent  characteristics  which 
at  first  sight  would  seem  to  be  contradictory  :  her  capability  for 

i  seeing  through  all  pretentiousness  led  her  to  denounce  all  false 
romanticism,  as  we  see  in  her  counterblast  to  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho.  Northanger  Abbey  gave  the  death-blow^  to  the  hysteria 
caused  by  Mrs.  Ann  Radcliffe ;  her  irony  seems  almost  at  times 
to  descend  to  acerbity  .  .  .  and  yet  at  the  same  time  her  col¬ 
lateral  sense  of  humour  made  her  kindly  disposed  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  in  her  sympathies  to  creatures  whom  other  artists 
would  have  condemned  wdthout  mercy.  That  is,  she  seems  to 
combine,  as  Andrew  Lang  said,  gentleness  with  a  certain  hard¬ 
ness  of  heart,  w'hich  are  difficult  to  reconcile  until  we  have  made 
a  close  study  of  her  methods. 

j  No  greater  mistake  could  possibly  be  made  than  to  imagine 
-  her  as  a  soured  old  maid,  though  the  bust  erected  to  her  memory 
s  ;  in  the  Pump  Room  at  Bath  goes  a  long  way  to  give  that 
'  impression. 
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On  the  contrary,  she  was  distinctly  pretty,  sunny  natured, 
gay  even  to  frivolity,  an  accomplished  conversationalist,  a  singer 
and  a  musician,  possessed  of  a  natural  aptitude  for  and  skill  in 
games,  extraordinarily  well-balanced  and  sane  in  her  outlook  .  .  . 
an  ideal  wife,  one  would  suppose,  for  any  cultured  man  of  the 
world.  It  is  only  by  understanding  these  facts  about  her  that 
we  realise  the  meaning  of  what  Professor  Saintsbury  calls  the 
“livingness”  of  her  work.  She  writes  as  one  who  has,  as  Lady 
Kitchie  puts  it,  “a  natural  genius  for  life.”  That  she  enjoyed 
her  forty-two  years  to  the  full  we  cannot  doubt.  She  was  no 
Shelley,  a  genius  of  moods,  alternately  in  heaven  or  hell ;  she 
pursued  an  even  path  of  placidity  and  content,  not  troubling 
herself  overmuch  with  the  perplexities  that  obsess  the  mind  of 
the  social  reformer,  nor  harassed  with  religious  doubts. 

Suffering  does  not  make  her  suicidal,  nor  has  she  any  of  that 
divine  discontent  which  we  usually  associate  with  our  best  writers. 
How  many  of  our  famous  men  of  letters  were  able  to  work  in 
the  midst  of  domestic  interruption  and  make  no  sign  of  im¬ 
patience?  It  is  a  small  ix)int,  but  quite  an  illuminating  one. 

She  had  no  private  study.  As  she  worked  with  the  others  in 
the  common  sitting-room  she  would  sometimes  burst  out  laughing, 
go  to  her  desk  and  write  something  down,  and  then  go  back  to 
her  work  again  and  say  nothing. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  her  geniality  was  not  of  that  vapid 
sort  that  proceeds  from  ignorance  or  wilful  blindness  to  human 
fatuity  and  vice,  that  sings  to  the  shallow,  optimistic  tune  that 
“all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.”  It  is  to 
her  everlasting  credit  that  although  she  was  under  no  delusions 
as  to  the  state  of  humanity,  she  neither  condemned  it  nor  sneered 
at  it ;  she  had  nothing  of  the  cynic  in  her  temperament.  There 
have,  of  course,  been  critics  who  have  appended  that  libellous 
label  to  her,  but  they  belong  to  the  same  category  u  hich  stigma¬ 
tises  Thackeray  and  Swift  as  possessing  the  same  trait.  How 
anyone  with  her  genius  for  laughter  and  affection,  her  interest  in 
mankind,  or  her  clear-sightedness  could  be  accused  of  cynicism, 
which  is  a  property  of  the  owl  and  bat  and  donkey  in  humanity, 
I  do  not  understand.  She  is  a  master  of  irony  and  satire,  it  is 
true ;  but  these  are  incompatible  with  misanthropy,  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  cynicism ;  of  this  she  had  not  a  trace.  She  is  not  of 
those  who  were  disillusioned  by  the  fever  and  the  weariness  and 
the  fret  of  life.  She  was  no  pessimistic  Teuton  philosopher; 
she  was  too  busy  taking  notes  on  the  people  with  whom  she 
came  into  contact  to  spend  time  in  moralising.  She  w^as 
essentially  of  a  happy  nature,  and  kept  a  strong  curb  on  her 
emotions ;  that  she  felt  deeply  is  probable,  that  she  ever  gave  full 
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vent  to  her  feelings  we  instinctively  know  to  be  untrue.  Her 
love  tragedy,  if  she  had  one,  was  not  allowed  to  spoil  her  life ; 
she  may  very  w’ell  have  passed  through  the  depths,  but  she 
emerged  from  the  conflict  victorious,  having  battered  down  the 
forces  of  darkness,  and  continued  to  irradiate  sweetness  and  light 
in  her  books  and  her  life. 

Other  authors  might  easily  have  been  discomfited  by  the  recep¬ 
tion  given  to  their  work  by  publishers  if  a  first  manuscript 
had  been  rejected  by  return  of  post  as  hers  was  in  the  case  of 
Pride  and  Prejudice.  Not  so  Jane  Austen  ;  she  continued  to 
write  until  almost  the  day  of  her  death,  sure  of  the  verdict  of 
posterity,  the  only  judgment  upon  which  genius  really  relies. 
She  knew  that  her  appeal  was  universal  and  not  liable  to  grow' 
dim  with  the  passage  of  years.  Her  satire  and  humour  are  as 
fresh  to-day  as  ever  they  were,  and  as  an  antidote  to  the  horrors 
of  our  time  no  other  author  can  compare  wuth  her. 

II. 

We  commonly  find  that  if  we  want  to  test  the  truth  about  an 
author,  a  perusal  of  his  or  her  correspondence  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  enable  us  to  decide  how'  far  the  judgments  we  have 
formed  from  their  serious  work  are  accurate.  In  their  letters 
we  take  them  off  their  guard ;  they  are  in  undress,  no  longer  the 
mouthpieces  of  divine  inspiration,  but  flesh  and  blood  like  our¬ 
selves. 

Jane  Austen’s  almost  racy  letters  to  her  sister  shed  a  flood  of 
light  on  her  character  and  help  us  still  further  to  dot  the  “i’s” 
and  cross  the  “t’s”  of  criticism. 

They  are  for  the  most  part  compositions  of  a  quite  light  and 
trivial  nature,  dwelling  on  topics  such  as  might  interest  any 
country-bred  girl.  Dress  looms  large,  and  so  does  small-talk 
about  the  everyday  round  of  work  and  amusement,  people  met, 
dances,  and  the  like.  But  all  through  them  we  see  the  same 
shrewd,  Puck-like  spirit  darting  hither  and  thither,  we  hear  the 
silvery  laughter  of  the  girl  w'ho  painted  Mr.  Collins  and  Mrs. 
Jennings;  they  are  obviously  written  by  a  girl  who  cannot  help 
seeing  the  funny  side  of  everything,  w'ho  is  vividly  interested  in 
people  and  their  idiosyncrasies ;  the  deeper  things  in  life  are 
not  discussed,  not  because  she  w'as  shallow,  but  because  there 
are  some  things  which  language  is  incapable  of  expressing,  where 
silence  is  the  only  true  speech.  Those  traces  of  bitterness  wdiich 
occasionally  disturb  us  in  her  novels  appear  again  iiere. 

“Only  think  of  Mrs.  Holder  being  dead  !  Poor  woman,  she  has 
done  the  only  thing  in  the  world  she  could  possibly  do  to  make 
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one  cease  to  abuse  her,”  may  stand  as  a  typical  example  out  of 
many ;  but  no  one  could  contend  that  such  phrases  are  deliberately 
cynical ;  at  the  worst  they  are  but  thoughtless  witticisms,  and 
really  hurt  no  one.  Jane  Austen  was  entirely  devoid  cf  malice. 
She  suffered  fools  more  or  less  gladly ;  she  would  try  the  barb  of 
irony  to  laugh  them  out  of  their  folly,  but  they  w'ere  not  like 
those  others,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale,  ‘‘pictures  of  per¬ 
fection,”  which  she  confesses  made  her  sick  and  wucked. 

The  puzzle  is  that  so  highly  gifted  and  all-seeing  a  genius 
should  have  adopted  such  a  detached,  tolerant  attitude  towards 
humanity.  There  have  been  many  who  have  found  fault  with 
her  for  not  waxing  indignant  at  the  follies  of  society.  These 
assert  that  she  has  no  moral  sense,  but  surely  to  instil  into  us 
the  necessity  for  mutual  tolerance  and  unfailing  humour  in  our 
dealings  with  our  neighbours  is  in  itself  a  moral  act  of  the  highest 
order. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  anyone  who  has  tried  reading  Jane 
Austen’s  novels  aloud  is  the  dramatic  power  displayed  in  the 
conversations.  No  novelist  ever  made  his  or  her  characters 
express  themselves  so  simply  or  forcibly  in  their  parts  as  she  does. 
It  would  seem  that  we  have  lost  in  her  one  of  our  greatest  play¬ 
wrights.  The  unfolding  of  character  in  dialogue  has  not  been 
better  done  by  any  of  our  dramatists,  and  has  certainly  not  been 
approached  by  any  other  novelist.  No  novels  make  so  immediate 
an  appeal  when  declaimed  as  hers  do.  Even  youthful  audiences 
who  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  aitpreciating  the 
subtlety  of  her  wit  are  quickly  entranced. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  that  famous  second  chapter  in  Senae 
and  Sensihility,  where  Mr.  John  Dashw'ood  is  converted  by  his 
wife  with  regard  to  his  ideas  as  to  their  duty  to  his  widowed 
sister  and  her  daughters.  It  is  conceived  and  executed  with  an 
exactness  of  phrase  and  economy  of  words  that  irresistibly  calls 
to  mind  that  parallel  scene  in  Kinq  Lear  where  the  old  man  is 
deprived  of  his  retinue. 

With  what  deft  strokes  are  we  shown  the  whole  of  a  person’s 
character  in  one  short,  ironic  sentence. 

“Mrs.  Jennin"s  was  a  widow,  with  an  ample  jointure.  She  had  only 
two  daughters,  both  of  whom  she  had  lived  to  see  respectably  married,  and 
she  had  now,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  but  to  marry  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.” 

The  vulgarity  of  the  Steele  family  is  shown  in  their  use  of 
“prodigious,”  ‘‘vast,”  ‘‘beau,”  and  the  like  w'ords,  in  their 
notorious  letters  omitting  the  personal  pronoun  ;  we  recognise 
the  type  at  once.  That  is  the  secret  of  Jane  .4usten’s  power  :  she 
has  seized  upon  the  salient,  ineradicable  characteristics  of  the 
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type  which  is  alw'ays  with  us ;  the  unstable  lover,  the  gossiping , 
scandal-mongering  old  dame,  the  young  impressionable  girl  wdio 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  her  sister  marrying  a  man  with  so 
little  “sensibility”  that  he  could  not  read  the  poets  w’ith  under¬ 
standing  or  fire,  the  staunch,  sound,  unselfish  heroine  who  bears 
her  own  tragedy  without  any  outward  sign,  but  spends  herself  in 
sympathising  with  weaker  natures  in  their  misfortunes ;  the 
pedant,  the  snob,  the  haughty,  the  supercilious,  the  impertinent 
.  .  .  all  are  here  drawn  with  unerring  accuracy. 

I  know  nothing  in  our  literature  to  compare  with  the  con¬ 
cluding  paragraphs  of  Sense  and  Sensibility.  Ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  authors  would  have  made  Marianne  a  tragic 
heroine,  but  Jane  Austen  realised  that  she  was  not  great  enough 
for  that ;  she  was  audacious  enough  to  risk  an  anti-climax  in 
order  to  secure  verisimilitude. 

“Marianne  Dashwood  was  born  to  an  extraordinary  fate.  She  was  born 
to  discover  the  falsehood  of  her  own  opinions,  and  to  counteract  by  her 
conduct  her  most  favourite  maxims.  She  was  bom  to  overcome  an  affec¬ 
tion  formed  so  late  in  life  as  at  seventeen,  and  with  no  sentiment  superior 
to  strong  esteem  and  lively  friendship,  voluntarily  to  give  her  hand  to 
another! — and  that  other  a  man  who  hod  suffered  no  less  than  herself,  under 
the  event  of  a  former  attachment,  whom,  two  years  before,  she  had  con¬ 
sidered  too  old  to  be  married,  and  who  still  sought  the  constitutional 
safeguard  of  a  flannel  waistcoat!  ” 

As  for  the  villain,  Willoughby,  we  read  that  “he  lived  to  exert, 
and  frequently  to  enjoy  himself.  His  wife  was  not  always  out 
of  humour,  nor  his  home  always  uncomfortable  ;  and  in  his  breed 
of  horses  and  dogs  he  found  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  domestic 
felicity.” 

The  opening  sentences  of  Pride  and  Prejudice  might  almost 
be  taken  as  a  test  of  our  ability  to  appreciate  Jane  Austen.  She 
has  a  knack  of  beginning  in  an  exhilarating,  startling  way  on 
most  occasions,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  novel 
starts  quite  so  happily  as  this  : 

“It  is  a  truth  universally  acknowledged  that  a  single  man  in 
possession  of  a  good  fortune  must  be  in  want  of  a  wife  ” — after 
which  delightful  touch  of  irony  we  are  immediately  introduced 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennet,  who  proceed  to  squabble  over  their 
daughters’  chances  of  securing  the  rich  young  stranger’s  hand  and 
purse  in  a  dialogue  which  touches  the  top  note  of  humour. 

Elizabeth  Bennet  is  Jane  Austen’s  as  she  is  nearly  everyone 
else’s  favourite  heroine. 

"I  must  confess,”  she  writes  to  her  sister,  “that  I  think  her 
as  delightful  a  creature  as  ever  appeared  in  print.”  On  her 
Jane  Austen  has  lavished  the  best  of  her  own  inimitable  humour, 
high  spirits,  gaiety,  and  courage,  so  that  she  takes  high  place 
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among  the  great  women  in  fiction,  and  becomes  no  mean  com¬ 
panion  for  even  Clara  Middleton  or  Clarissa  Harlowe. 

The  alternate  attraction  for  and  repulsion  from  Darcy  which 
Elizabeth  felt  is  drawn  with  the  sure  hand  of  the  great  creator; 
and  then,  while  we  are  still  absolutely  absorbed  in  the  swaying 
fortunes  of  the  principals,  there  quietly  creeps  upon  the  scene  one 
of  the  most  famous  characters  in  comedy,  ISIr.  Collins.  His  inter¬ 
view  with  Elizabeth  when  he  formally  proposes  to  her  is  in  Jane 
Austen’s  richest  and  happiest  style.  So  long  as  humour  lasts 
that  chapter  cannot  fail  to  bring  joy  to  the  human  heart.  It  is 
as  universal  in  its  appeal  as  the  “Bottom”  scenes  in  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream  (Bottom  was,  after  all,  only  Mr.  Collins 
in  one  stage  of  society  as  Dogberry  was  in  another)  or  the  Falstaff 
episodes  at  Gads  Hill  and  Eastcheap. 

Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh,  who  “if  she  accepted  any  refresh¬ 
ments  seemed  to  do  it  only  for  the  sake  of  finding  out  that  )klrs. 
Collins’s  joints  of  meat  were  too  large  for  her  family,”  is  another 
character  over  whom  the  Comic  Spirit  sheds  its  harmless  but 
mirth-provoking  rays.  The  whole  novel  abounds  in  rich  per¬ 
sonalities  without  whom  the  world  vvould  be  the  poorer,  but  we 
are  most  of  all  concerned  with  the  happiness  of  Elizabeth,  who, 
like  others  of  Jane  Austen’s  heroines,  finds  that  true  love  which 
is  all-powerful  can  spring  from  “  the  cold  fountain  of  gratitude  no 
less  than  from  the  volcano  of  passion.”  Jane  Austen’s  lovers  are 
remarkably  free  from  passion. 

After  Pride  and  Prejudice,  in  popular  estimation,  comes  Mans¬ 
field  Park.  Tennyson,  for  one,  preferred  the  latter,  but  the  general 
run  of  readers  know  their  Pride  and  Prejudice  well  and  Mansfield 
Park  not  at  all.  There  is,  of  course,  more  emotion  and  drama  in 
the  earlier  of  the  two,  but  Mansfield  Park  is  freer  from  exaggera¬ 
tion  and  contains  the  never-to-be-forgotten  impertinent  anil 
meddlesome  Mrs.  Norris.  In  no  novel  do  we  .so  quickly  ])ick  up 
the  thread  of  the  plot;  by  the  third  page,  as  Mr.  Cornish  says, 
we  are  quite  at  home,  know  everybody,  and  even  begin  to  look 
forward  to  the  final  event. 

After  the  ill-natured  Mrs.  Norris,  who  will  not  take  Fanny 
Price  because  “I  should  not  have  a  bed  to  give  her,  for  I  must 
keep  a  spare  room  for  a  friend,”  Jane  Austen  probably  hated  her 
sister.  Lady  Bertram,  more  than  most  of  her  other  odious 
characters. 

“She  was  a  woman  who  spent  her  days  in  sitting  nicely  dressed  on  a 
sofa,  doing  some  long  pieces  of  needlework,  of  little  use  and  no  beauty, 
thinking  more  of  her  pug  than  her  children,  but  very  indulgent  to  the 
latter  when  it  did  not  put  herself  to  inconvenience.’’ 

In  this  novel  we  see  strongly  brought  out  a  trait  that  is  par- 
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ticulaily  noticeable  in  all  Jane  Austen’s  novels,  the  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  and  sincerity  of  feeling  displayed  between  brother  and 
sister :  she  never  tires  of  emphasising  this  side  of  life. 

Emma  is  the  most  consistently  cheerful  of  all  the  novels. 
E.  V.  Lucas  considers  it  to  be  her  best,  her  ripest,  and  her  richest, 
the  most  “readable-again  ”  book  in  the  world.  Comedy  reigns 
supreme  with  never  the  vestige  of  a  cloud  to  spoil  the  serenity 
and  the  joy.  No  one  is  very  wealthy  or  very  poor  :  the  whole 
action  takes  place  in  the  village  of  Highbury  among  a  set  of  people 
who  meet  daily.  The  gradual  dawn  and  growth  of  love  between 
Knightley  and  Emma,  who  makes  matches  for  everyone  but  her¬ 
self,  is  uncannily  well  brought  home  to  the  reader,  and  their  final 
love-scene  is  one  of  the  happiest  in  literature.  The  vulgar  and 
patronising  Mrs.  Elton  and  talkative  Miss  Bates  are  a  joy  for 
ever,  particularly  the  latter,  who,  though  “neither  young,  hand¬ 
some,  rich,  nor  married,  without  beauty  and  cleverness,  was  yet 
happy  and  contented.  She  loved  everybody,  thought  herself  a 
most  fortunate  creature  and  surrounded  wdth  blessings.” 

Northa'nger  Ahhey  is  most  interesting  because  of  its  historical 
value  as  an  attack  on  the  artificial  school  of  romanticism  which 
was  so  |X)pular  among  young  girls  of  that  time.  Catherine  Mor- 
land’s  discovery  of  the  roll  of  paper  which  she  is  convinced  are 
love-letters  is  one  of  the  most  successfully  satiric  studies  in  the 
whole  range  of  Jane  Austen’s  work. 

“Darkness  impenetrable  and  immovable  filled  the  room.  A  violent  gust 
of  wind,  rising  with  sudden  fury,  added  fresh  horror  to  the  moment.  .  .  . 
Human  nature  could  support  no  more.  .  .  .  Groping  her  way  to  the 
bod,  she  jumped  hastily  in,  and  sought  some  suspension  of  agony  by  creep¬ 
ing  far  underneath  the  clothes.  .  .  .  The  storm  still  raged.  .  .  .  Hour 
after  hour  passed  away,  and  the  wearied  Catherine  had  heard  three  pro¬ 
claimed  by  all  the  clocks  in  the  house  before  the  tempest  subsided  and 
she  unknowingly  fell  fast  asleep.  She  was  awaked  the  next  morning  at 
eight  o’clock  by  the  housemaid’s  opening  her  window-shutter.  She  flew 
to  the  mysterious  manuscript.  If  the  evidence  of  sight  might  bo  trusted, 
she  held  a  washing-bill  in  her  hand.” 

No  longer  could  the  Catherine  Morlands  dare  to  put  any  faith 
in  The  Castle  of  Otranto  or  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  style  of 
literature.  By  this  one  blow  did  Jane  Austen  clear  the  ground 
for  the  manly,  healthy,  historical  romance  of  Scott  and  disperse 
the  whole  gang  of  foolish  frighteners  of  youth  who  filled  the  minds 
of  young  girls  with  unimaginable  horrors  and  sentimental  tom¬ 
foolery. 

Persuasion,  the  last  of  her  novels,  begins  wdth  as  famous  a 
sentence  as  that  which  I  quoted  from  Pride  'and  Prejudice, 
describing  the  joy  which  Sir  Walter  Elliot  took  in  “the  Snob’s 
Bible,”  the  Baronetage,  and  is  famous  for  the  fact  that  it  con- 
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tains  about  the  only  memorable  incident  recorded  in  any  of  her 
work  ;  the  accident  that  befell  Louisa  Musgrove  on  the  Cobb 
at  Lyme  Regis.  Here,  too,  occurs  one  of  those  rare  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery,  of  which,  as  a  rule,  Jane  Austen  is  so  sparing. 
She  shows  that  she  could  observe  when  she  wished  inanimate 
objects  in  Nature  with  as  acute  an  eye  as  she  usually  brought 
to  bear  on  humanity.  It  was  only  that  her  fellow-men  interested 
her  more  than  Nature  did.  She  watches  them  lynx-eyed,  and, 
as  her  biographer  says,  “she  never  drops  a  stitch.  The  reason 
is  not  so  much  that  she  took  infinite  trouble,  though  no  doubt 
she  did,  as  that  everything  was  actual  to  iier,  as  in  his  larger 
historical  manner  everything  was  actual  to  Macaulay.” 

In  all  her  gallery,  as  Macaulay  noticed,  she  left  scarcely  a  single 
caricature,  and  it  is  in  this  that  Jane  Austen  approaches  most 
nearly  to  the  manner  of  Shakespeare.  To  be  humorous,  it  has 
often  been  pointed  out,  it  is  necessary  to  exaggerate  abundantly. 
Jane  Austen  has  gone  a  long  way  to  refute  what  else  might  seem 
an  irrefutable  argument. 

Scott  and  Tennyson  both  spoke  of  her  work  in  glowing  terms, 
and  from  their  day  to  this  she  has  had  no  detractors  among  the 
greatest  critics  (with  the  sole  exception  of  Charlotte  Bronte),  but 
only  increased  the  circle  of  her  readers. 

Her  plots,  like  Shakespeare’s,  were  not  in  a  high  degree  original 
or  ingenious,  her  work  is  almost  devoid  of  incident :  she  repeats 
not  only  her  situations,  but  in  a  lesser  degree  her  characters. 

But,  as  G.  K.  Chesterton  says,  no  other  woman  has  been  able 
to  capture  the  complete  common  sense  of  Jane  Austen.  She 
knew  what  she  knew,  like  a  sound  dogmatist ;  she  did  not  know 
what  she  did  not  know,  like  a  sound  agnostic  :  she  knew  more 
about  men  than  most  women,  and  that  in  spite  of  tlie  fact  tliat 
she  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  protected  from  truth.  If 
that  was  so,  it  was  precious  little  of  truth  that  was  protected  from 
her.  When  Darcy  says,  “I  have  been  a  selfish  being  all  my  life 
in  practice  though  not  in  theory,"  he  approaches  the  complete 
confession  of  the  intelligent  male. 

Womanly  foibles  have  never  before  been  so  mercilessly  exposed ; 
compared  with  her  astringent  tonic  properties,  the  satire  of 
Addison  or  Steele  is  as  barley  water  is  to  ammonia.  Her  pen 
has  the  point  of  a  stencil  and  the  sharpness  of  a  razor-edge  :  there 
is  nothing  in  her  work  of  the  vague  or  the  shadowy ;  every 
character  stands  out  like  a  cameo,  every  sentence  was  true  to  the 
ordinary  speech  of  her  day,  and  yet  possesses  that  unfathomable 
universal  quality  which  makes  it  ring  as  fresh  and  as  true  after  a 
hundred  years  as  it  did  on  the  day  when  it  was  first  written. 

S.  P.  B.  Mais. 


MIASOYEDOFF’S'  TREACHERY. 


In  the  late  spring  of  1912  Russian  political  and  military  society 
found  an  inexhaustible  topic  of  conversation  in  the  duel  between 
Alexander  Ivanovitch  Goutchkoff  and  the  Gendarmery  Colonel, 
Sergei  Aliasoyedoff.  Only  faint  echoes  of  the  affair  reached  this 
country,  and  probably  nothing  at  all  would  have  been  heard  of 
it  here  had  it  not  been  that  one  of  the  combatants  was  well  known 
by  name  as  the  most  prominent  figure  in  Russian  party  politics. 
No  one  even  in  Russia  could  have  guessed  at  that  time  that  the 
duel  was  only  one  act  in  an  extraordinary  drama,  which,  in  its 
turn,  was  to  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  greatest  human 
convulsion  the  world  has  ever  experienced.  How  far  that 
influence  went  we  may  never  know,  but,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  some  of  its  actions  have  already  been  placed  beyond  doubt. 

The  circumstances  which  led  up  to  this  duel  were  as  follows  : — 
Alexander  Goutchkoff  had  taken  part  in  the  Manchurian  War  as 
head  of  one  of  the  Red  Cross  detachments,  and  in  this  capacity 
had  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  acquainting  himself  with  the 
qualities  and  defects  of  the  Russian  Army.  He  saw  that  the 
human  material  of  which  it  was  composed  was  almost  every¬ 
thing  that  a  military  leader  could  wish  for — fearless,  patient, 
enduring,  and  uncomplaining — and  that  the  failure  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  mainly  due  to  disorganisation,  corruption,  and 
inadequacies  of  equipment  and  supplies,  inevitably  resulting  from 
an  obsolete  and  rotten  system.  When  the  Russians  retreated 
from  Moukden,  he  stayed  behind  with  his  detachment  to  tend 
their  abandoned  wounded,  and  so  became  a  prisoner  of  war ; 
and,  after  pondering  over  these  things  in  the  enforced  leisure  of 
his  captivity,  he  took  an  oath  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  restoration  of  his  country’s  military  power.  He  had  some 
time  to  wait  before  he  could  get  seriously  to  work,  for,  though  he 
was  chosen  the  first  chairman  of  the  Octobrist  Party,  it  was  not 
till  1907  that  he  won  a  seat  in  the  Douma.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mission  on  National  Defence.  Here  he  had  an  excellent  field 
for  his  efforts,  and  he  entered  on  a  long  stimggle  with  the  Head 
Artillery  Administration,  the  body  which  was  mainly  concerned 
with  the  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  troops.  His  facts 
and  his  arguments  convinced  the  Douma,  and  at  his  instance  it 

(1)  This  name  is  accentuated  on  the  penultimate.  Like  most  Russian 
names,  it  has  a  clear  derivation,  and  is  a  genitive  plural.  It  may  be  translated 
of  the  meat-eaters,.”  It  is  quite  a  common  name  in  Russia.  ' 
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passed  a  resolution  pronouncing  the  plans  and  methods  of  the 
Administration  for  the  supply  of  materiel  to  be  a  danger  to  the 
country.  If  this  warning  had  been  listened  to  much  might  have 
turned  out  differently  in  the  present  war,  but  unfortunately  it 
passed  unheeded. 

Meanw^hile — in  1909 — a  new  War  Minister  had  appeared  upon 
the  scene  in  the  person  of  General  Souhomlinoff,  and  Goutchkoff 
speedily  satisfied  himself  that  all  attempts  at  serious  reform  w^ould 
be  in  vain  so  long  as  this  man  remained  in  control  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  army.  Even  to-day 
nobody  in  Eussia  seems  prepared  to  dispute  that  Souhomlinoff 
had  been  an  able  soldier  and  administrator.  There  are  officers 
of  high  position  who  will  tell  you  that  at  his  prime — he  is  now 
nearly  seventy  and  a  broken  man — he  had  one  of  the  best  military 
heads  in  the  country.  Down  to  his  appointment  as  War  Minister 
his  career  had  been  a  brilliant  one.  From  1898  to  1904  he  had 
been  Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Dragomiroff  at  Kieff,  and  he  had 
then  succeeded  that  distinguished  tactician  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  Governor-General  of  the  Kieff  Military  District,  which 
included  the  Governments  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia.  But  while 
he  was  at  Kieff  an  event  occurred  in  his  domestic  life  which  threw 
a  shadow  over  his  military  activity  and  career.  The  second 
Madame  Souhomlinoff  is  a  gifted  and  attractive  Jewess  of  obscure 
origin.  She"  had  come  to  Kieff  as  the  wife  of  a  school  inspector, 
who  had  found  her  teaching  in  a  village  school  and  had  succumbed 
to  her  charms.  At  Kieff  she  met  Souhomlinoff,  whom  she  also 
succeeded  in  captivating.  Her  first  husband  w^as  an  obstacle,  but 
he  was  removed  in  a  manner  typical  of  how  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law  could  be  mitigated  under  the  old  regime.  The  Orthodox 
Church  nominally  did  not  recognise  divorce,  but  it  was  not  in¬ 
flexible  to  the  persuasions  of  money  and  “protection,”  An  in¬ 
fluential  official  of  the  Holy  Synod  was  “approached,”  and  the 
school  inspector,  who  was  unsuspectingly  taking  a  holiday  abroad 
for  his  health,  received  the  quite  unexpected  intimation  that  his 
marriage  had  been  dissolved  and  that  his  wife  had  become  the 
second  Madame  Souhomlinoff, 

A  scandal  such  as  that  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  career  of 
a  prominent  public  man  in  this  country,  but  the  Russians  are 
very  tolerant  in  such  matters,  and  it  was  not  so  much  Souhom- 
linoff’s  second  marriage  as  its  sequel  which  shocked  public  opinion. 
Kieff  is  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  anti-Semitism,  and  no  doubt 
Madame  Souhomlinoff  at  first  found  her  position  in  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  military  circle  there  rather  a  difficult  one.  Perhaps  that 
is  one  reason  why  her  salon  became  the  centre  of  a  nondescript 
cosmopolitan  circle,  which  included  several  German  and  Austrian 
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subjects.  Another  of  the  frequenters  of  her  house  was  Colonel 
Sergei  Miasoyedoff.  It  soon  became  common  talk  in  Kieff  that 
people  of  this  kind  were  no  fit  intimates  for  a  man  occupying 
one  of  the  chief  military  posts  in  the  Empire,  and  rumour  did 
not  stop  short  at  generalisation.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  such 
ideas  get  abroad,  but  the  story  eventually  became  current  that 
the  Souhomlinoff  circle  included  a  clique  of  spies,  whose  sole 
object  in  frequenting  it  was  to  obtain  possession  of  Kussia’s  mili¬ 
tary  secrets.  In  particular,  suspicion  fastened  on  Colonel 
Miasoyedoff,  who  about  that  time  held  the  command  of  the 
frontier  guard  at  Wirballen,  where  the  main  line  from  Germany 
crossed  into  Russian  territory,  and  where  his  special  duties  were 
to  stop  the  passage  of  contraband  persons  and  goods.  Here  he 
had  many  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Germans 
and  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  distinguished  passengers  of 
all  nationalities.  It  is  said'  that  one  of  these  distinguished  pas¬ 
sengers  was  the  Emperor  William,  and  that  Miasoyedoff  after¬ 
wards  received  an  invitation  to  shoot  on  the  Imperial  domain  of 
Rominten.  Madame  Souhomlinoff  made  her  regular  trips 
“beyond  the  frontier,”  as  the  Russians  put  it,  and  it  would  be 
no  injustice  to  Miasoyedoff  to  believe  the  story  that  he  was  very 
helpful  to  her  in  passing  through  the  customs  the  large  stocks  of 
Parisian  toilettes  and  millinery  with  which  she  always  returned 
from  her  wanderings  abroad.  It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course 
that  such  a  man  developed  a  large  contraband  trade  on  his  own 
account,  and  in  the  end  his  smuggling  operations  became  so 
notorious  that  he  was  removed  from  Wirballen.  He  was  then 
placed  “at  the  disposal”  of  General  Souhomlinoff,  by  whom  he 
was  entrusted  witti  the  execution  of  a  number  of  confidential  and 
important  missions. 

That  was  the  position  of  the  chief  parties  in  the  affair  when 
the  Douma  met  in  the  spring  of  1912.  The  only  indication  of 
what  was  coming  were  hints  as  to  Miasoyedoff’s  loyalty  which 
had  been  thrown  out  by  one  of  the  metropolitan  evening  papers. 
These  were  evidently  part  of  Goutchkoff’s  plan  of  campaign,  for 
when  the  Budget  Commission  of  the  Douma,  which  sits  in  private, 
took  up  the  consideration  of  the  Army  Estim  .as,  he  made  a 
sharp  attack  on  the  Minister  of  War,  basing  it  upon  the  character 
of  those  members  of  the  Souhomlinoff  circle  just  referred  to. 
With  regard  to  Miasoyedoff  he  was  very  outspoken,  for  he  openly 
branded  the  gendarmery  colonel  as  a  spy  and  a  traitor.  On  the 
following  day  the  War  Minister  made  exculpatory  explanations 
to  the  Budget  Commission,  and  so  far  as  the  Douma  was  con¬ 
cerned  the  incident  was  at  an  end.  Only  one  course  was  open 
to  Miasoyedoff.  He  took  it,  and  sent  his  seconds  to  Goutchkoff. 
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Knowing  what  we  do  now,  we  can  feel  assured  that  a  libel  action 
would  have  been  fatal  to  him  as  well  as  to  his  employer.  It  is 
only  one  of  the  many  absurdities  of  duelling  that  it  often,  as  in 
this  case,  gives  the  guilty  a  chance  of  avoiding  the  consequences 
of  their  guilt.  When  the  duel  was  fought  Miasoyedoff  missed 
his  aim.  Goutchkoff,  who  was  a  dead  shot  and  an  experienced 
dueller,  fired  into  the  air. 

When  the  Octobrist  leader  returned  home  from  the  duelling 
ground,  one  of  his  friends  asked  him  :  “Why  didn’t  you  kill 
him?”  The  reply  was:  “Because  I  didn’t  wish  to  save  this 
rascal  from  the  gallows,  which  will  certainly  be  his  fate  some 
day.”  A  true  prophecy,  as  it  proved,  for  the  story  of  Miasoyedoff 
finished  with  all  the  consequentiality  and  symmetry  of  an  old- 
fashioned  melodrama.  Miasoyedoff  lived  to  die  on  the  gallows, 
and  Goutchkoff  lived  to  be  Eussia’s  Minister  for  War.  At  the 
same  time,  one  cannot  help  washing  tliat  the  plot  had  been  spoilt 
and  that  Goutchkoff  had  taken  a  careful  aim.  No  doubt  it  was 
justice  that  Miasoyedoff  should  be  hanged,  but  before  he  met  his 
fate  he  had  time  to  do  untold  injury  to  Russia,  and  through  her 
to  all  the  Allies. 

Though  Miasoyedoff  had  “cleared  his  honour”  on  the  duelling 
ground  and  had  been  whitewashed  before  the  Douma  by  General 
Souhomlinoff,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  retain  him  on  the 
active  list,  and  shortly  after  the  events  just  narrated  he  dis¬ 
appeared  into  retirement,  where  he  remained  till  the  w^ar  began. 
He  then  applied  to  the  IMinister  of  War  for  employment  at  the 
front.  Souhomlinoff  replied  in  a  letter  in  which  he  said  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  IMiasoyedoff  receiving  an  appointment  in  the 
active  army.  On  the  strength  of  this  letter  Maisoyedoflf  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Generals  Eousski  and  Eennenkampf,  as  well  as  to 
commanders  of  smaller  units,  asking  that  work  should  be  found 
for  him.  To  those  on  the  northern  sectors  of  the  front  he  put 
forward  a  special  claim,  on  the  ground  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  of  the  German  language,  to  be  employed  in  the 
Intelligence  Department  on  the  frontier  of  East  Prussia.  For 
some  time  his  efforts  w'ere  fruitless,  and  from  General  Eousski, 
in  particular,  he  received  a  very  emphatic  refusal,  but  at  last  he 
found  a  friend  in  the  person  of  General  Obashelidze,  of  the  Staff 
of  the  10th  Army,  who  gave  him  exactly  the  position  he  w^as 
looking  for.  Though  nominally  an  interpreter  on  the  Army  Staff, 
he  was  in  reality  employed  in  the  Intelligence  Department.  The 
10th  Army  was  at  that  time  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  East 
Prussia,  and  was  shortly  to  be  used  for  the  second  Russian 
advance  into  that  province.  Miasoyedoff  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  the  second  half  of  November. 
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About  Clinstmas  time  a  man  came  to  the  Eussian  Military 
Attache  at  Stockholm  and  told  him  a  remarkable  story.  He  said 

that  he  was  First  Lieutenant  K - ,  of  the  23rd  Infantry  Eegi- 

ment.  In  the  very  first  stages  of  the  war  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  in  East  Prussia.  Casting  about  for  a  method  to  escape, 
he  had  hit  upon  the  idea  of  posing  as  a  disloyal  and  Germanophile 
Russian  wdio  was  prepared  to  serve  his  country’s  enemies  as  a 
spy.  Before  the  officers  who  had  examined  him  immediately 
after  he  was  caught  he  had  played  his  part  so  successfully  that, 
to  all  appearances,  they  had  been  completely  taken  in.  At  any 
rate,  a  few  days  later  he  had  been  removed  to  Allenstein,  where 
the  Staff  of  the  German  Corps  was  located.  Here  he  had  been 
re-examined  by  Captain  Skopnick,  the  head  of  the  Intelligence 
Department,  whom  he  had  also  successfully  hoodwinked.  From 
Allenstein  he  had  been  taken  to  the  Staff  of  the  German  Army 
at  Insterburg,  where  he  had  been  handed  over  to  the  charge  of 
a  Lieut.  Baumiiller,  who  spoke  Eussian  fluently.  The  latter  had 
told  him  that  he  was  one  of  four  brothers,  all  of  whom  had  lived 
for  some  time  in  Russia  prior  to  the  war.  The  lieutenant  him¬ 
self  had  resided  wdth  his  mother  and  sister  in  the  capital.  His 
third  brother  had  already  been  killed  in  the  war.  In  the  course 

of  further  conversation  K - had  impressed  upon  Baumiiller  his 

anxiety  to  serve  Germany,  and  eventually  they  had  got  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ways  and  means.  One  day  Baumiiller  had  remarked  : 
“We’ve  already  been  working  for  five  years  with  one  of  your 
colonels.  It’s  been  good  business  for  him  and  good  business  for 
us.”  On  the  following  day  Baumiiller  had  admitted  that  the 
colonel  in  question  was  none  other  than  Miasoyedoff,  who,  he  said, 
had  done  an  enormous  service  to  the  Germans  while  he  w'as  at 
Wirballen  by  passing  spies  across  the  frontier  and  facilitating  the 
removal  of  secret  documents  from  Russia.  Baumiiller  had  also 
stated  that  his  mother  had  frequently  been  the  messenger 
who  had  carried  Russian  military  secrets  to  Germany,  and  that 
the  whole  of  his  family  had  co-operated  energetically  with 

Miasoyedoff  in  the  work  of  espionage.  From  Insterburg  K - 

had  been  taken  to  Berlin,  where  he  had  been  put  into  touch  with 
another  of  the  Baumiillers,  with  whom  final  arrangements  had 

been  made.  K - had  been  furnished  with  a  secret  service  pass 

both  out  of  and  into  Germany,  with  a  cipher  in  which  he  was  to 
telegraph  to  an  address  at  Christiania,  and  w’ith  a  sum  of  money. 
He  had  been  instructed  to  procure  the  assassination  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Nikolai  Nikolaevitch,  whom  the  Germans  had  described  as 
“the  soul  of  the  Russian  Army,”  and  had  received  a  general 
commission  to  ascertain  the  plans  and  views  of  leading  Russian 
military  circles  with  regard  to  the  war.  In  his  original  instruc- 
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tions  he  had  also  been  charged  to  blow  up  an  important  bridge 
in  the  rear  of  the  Eussian  position  at  Warsaw,  but  just  before 
he  left  he  had  been  informed  that  this  task  had  been  entrusted 
to  another  agent.  Finally,  he  had  been  recommended  to 
get  into  touch  with  Miasoyedoff,  who,  he  was  told,  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  a  certain  restaurant  in  Petrograd,  where  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  make  his  acquaintance  without  exciting 
suspicions. 

The  Eussian  Military  Attache  reported  this  story  to  Head¬ 
quarters,  and  K -  was  ordered  to  the  Staff,  where  he  was 

searchingly  cross-examined.  Apparently  he  found  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  persuade  his  fellow-countrymen  of  the  truth  than  it  had 
been  to  deceive  the  Germans ;  but  it  was  only  natural  that 
every  precaution  should  be  observed  before  any  steps  were  taken 

against  a  special  protege  of  the  War  Minister.  All  K - ’s 

statements  were  checked  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  check 
them.  A  letter  of  Baumuller’s  sister  was  intercepted,  in  which 
she  mentioned  the  death  of  one  of  her  brothers.  In  another 
espionage  case  it  had  come  to  light  that  a  workman  named  Eout- 
zinski  had  been  incited  to  kill  the  Grand  Duke  by  the  promise 
of  a  million  roubles  (normally  about  £100,000),  which  Germany 
and  Austria  were  to  supply  in  equal  shares.  On  the  very  day 

(December  29th)  on  which  K - was  travelling  through  Finland 

on  his  way  to  Petrograd,  attempts  had  been  made  to  blow  np 
certain  bridges  near  Warsaw.  Through  a  woman  named  8tol- 
bina,  in  whom  Miasoyedoff  was  interested,  it  w'as  learned  that 
he  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  much  more  constant  visitor  to  the 

restaurant  mentioned  by  K -  than,  for  some  reason  or  other, 

was  agreeable  to  her.  And  there  were  a  number  of  minor  indica¬ 
tions  which  went  to  confirm  the  truth  of  K - ’s  story.  In  the 

end  it  was  decided  to  have  Miasoyedoff  shadow'ed,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  had  assigned  to  him,  nominally  as  his  subordinate, 
a  trusted  confidential  agent  named  Diisteihof.  At  the  same  time, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  do  further  serious  injury  to  the  Eussian 
Army,  he  was  transferred  from  the  East  Prussian  frontier  to  the 
Kovno  district. 

Miasoyedoff  seems  to  have  suffered  from  that  indiscretion  which 
often  comes  of  long  impunity,  for  he  soon  admitted  Diisterhof 
much  deeper  into  his  confidence  than  was  safe  for  a  man  engaged 
in  such  perilously  criminal  work.  He  made  no  secret  of  his 
Germanophile  sympathies  or  of  his  insatiable  curiosity  as  to  the 
Eussian  dispositions,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  particular 
task  on  which  he  himself  was  employed.  Occasionally  he  threw 
out  remarks  which  were  evidently  intended  to  test  Diisterhof’s 
loyalty,  and  discover  whether  he,  too,  might  not  be  induced  to 
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play  the  part  of  a  traitor.  He  was  also  quite  frank  about  actions 
which,  it  is  true,  in  comparison  with  his  treachery,  were  pardon¬ 
able  peccadilloes,  but  of  which  a  man  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
might  have  been  expected  to  keep  silent.  Thus  he  told  Diister- 
hof  that  under  the  pretext  of  scouting  in  East  Prussia  he  had 
carried  out  a  little  looting  expedition,  that  he  had  consigned  to 
a  friend  two  old  pictures — one  of  them  a  man’s  portrait — and  a 
valuable  table  which  had  formed  part  of  his  booty.  This  state¬ 
ment  was  reported  by  Diisterhof,  and  a  search  in  the  quarters 
of  Stolbina  revealed  a  letter  from  Miasoyedoff,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  was  sending  her  the  objects  mentioned,  and  asked  her 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  portrait. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  February  25th  that  gravely  in¬ 
criminating  evidence  against  Miasoyedoff  began  to  accumulate. 
On  that  day  he  received  a  letter  which  had  not  passed  through 
the  post,  and  which  Diisterhof  found  an  opportunity  of  reading. 
It  was  signed  “your  devoted  Boris,”  and  was  written  in  such  a 
way  as  to  convey  little  or  no  meaning  to  an  outsider.  In  it 
Miasoyedoff  w^as  requested  to  go  to  Eiga  without  fail,  but  not 
before  March  3rd,  as  “Eobert’s  documents  will  only  be  ready  on 
that  date,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  come  sooner.”  He  was 
further  requested  to  telegraph  his  assent  to  Libau  with  the  words, 
“Hereby  confirm,”  and  told  that  his  signature  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  writer  of  the  letter  was  subsequently  shown  to  be 
Freiberg.  Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  Miasoyedoff 
told  Diisterhof  that  he  had  to  go,  not  to  Eiga,  but  to  Vilna.  He 
also,  during  the  next  two  or  three  days,  talked  repeatedly  of  the 
necessity  of  visiting  the  village  of  Dembova-Bouda,  where  a 
Divisional  Staff  was  quartered,  and  “ascertaining  our  position” 
from  a  certain  Cossack  colonel  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
On  March  1st,  giving  to  his  superiors  the  excuse  that  he  wished 
to  see  one  of  his  agents,  Miasoyedoff,  accompanied  by  Diisterhof, 
went  to  Dembbva-Bouda  and  called  at  the  Divisional  Staff.  The 
Cossack  colonel  wms  absent,  but  a  captain  of  the  General  Staff 
took  him  down  -to  the  forward  positions  and"  gave  him  certain 
explanations  with  the  aid  of  a  map. 

By  this  time  Diisterhof  felt  that  his  chain  of  evidence  was 
complete.  The  trip  to  Dembova-Bouda  was,  so  he  argued,  under¬ 
taken  solely  with  the  object  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
Russian  dispositions,  which  was  to  be  made  known  to  “Boris” 
at  Riga,  and,  together  with  “Robert’s  documents,”  communicated 
by  him  to  the  Germans.  When  Miasoyedoff  returned  to  Kovno 
that  evening  he  was  put  under  arrest,  and  soon  a  large  number 
of  his  fellow-conspirators,  who  were  all  civilians,  were  also  in 
custody. 
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Miasoyedoff  had  been  caught  red-handed,  and  the  proofs  against 
him  were  overwhelming.  It  was  probably  also  thought  advisable 
to  dispose  of  him  quickly  before  influential  friends  could  do  any¬ 
thing  effective  to  save  him.  At  any  rate,  his  case  was  taken 
first  and  by  itself,  and  the  earliest  intimation  of  the  matter  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  public  was  the  announcement  on  April  1st  that 
he  had  already  been  hanged.  The  examination  and  trial  of  his 
accomplices  lasted  several  months,  and  it  was  only  in  the  second 
week  of  August  that  the  judgments  upon  them  were  made  known. 
Four  of  them — David  Freiberg  (“Boris”),  Robert  Falk,  Otto 
Riegert,  and  Mateouch  Mikoulis — had  by  that  time  followed 
Miasoyedoff  to  the  gallows.  Baron  Grothus,  who  in  the  guise  of 
correspondent  of  a  Baltic  province  newspaper  had  been  employed 
by  the  police  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  foreign  journalists  in  Petro- 
grad,  received  a  life  sentence.  Otton  Fienat,  who  had  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  high  position  in  the  secret  police  for  the  complaisance 
he  had  shown  to  the  Government  in  his  investigation  of  the 
Kishineff  massacres,  was  sent  to  penal  servitude  for  eight  years. 
Miasoyedoff’s  widow  was  banished  to  Siberia. 

The  revelations  at  the  first  of  these  trials  would,  it  must  be 
assumed,  have  proved  fatal  to  Souhomlinoff’s  tenure  of  the  War 
Ministry,  even  if  they  had  not  been  immediately  followed  by  the 
complete  breakdown  of  the  military  supply  of  the  Russian  armies. 
His  close  association  with,  and  persistent  patronage  of,  a  man  who 
had  been  proved  to  have  been  betraying  Russia  systematically  for 
years,  was  a  slur  on  his  reputation  which  his  official  career  could 
not  have  long  survived.  The  question  of  his  direct  guilt  in  this 
matter  is  still  open,  though  it  will  very  shortly  be  decided.  One 
of  the  points  in  the  “  incriminatory  material  ”  against  him  charges 
him,  however,  with  having,  in  contravention  of  his  official  duties, 
between  September,  1911,  and  the  end  of  April,  1912,  com¬ 
municated  to  Miasoyedoff  secret  information  “as  to  the  results  of 
the  observation  of  foreign  espionage  by  the  counter-espionage 
department  of  the  chief  administration  of  the  General  Staff,  and 
as  to  the  developments  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  our 
army.”  Another  point  charges  him  with  having,  on  June  11th, 
1914,  in  a  letter  to  Miasoyedoff,  “who  to  his  knowledge  had  taken 
part  in  treacherous  activity  against  Russia  and  to  the  advantage  of 
Germany,”  certified  the  absence  on  his  own  part  to  any  objections 
to  the  employment  of  the  latter  in  the  active  army.  Some  of 
the  Russian  papers  have  also  mentioned  a  charge  in  connection 
with  a  paragraph  inserted  at  Souhomlinoff’s  instance  in  the 
Rousski  Invalid,  the  semi-official  military  organ,  immediately 
after  the  Goutchkoff-Miasoyedoff  duel.  This  paragraph  stated 
that  Miasoyedoff  had  not  had  access  to  any  kind  of  confidential 
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information  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  for  War  or  the 
Greneral  Staff. 

His  connection  with  MiasoyedofP  was  not,  however,  the  only 
fact  detrimental  to  Souhomlinoff  which  was  divulged  in  the  course 
of  these  proceedings.  While  the  case  against  Miasoyedoff  was 
in  its  initial  stages  the  authorities  received  an  anonymous  letter, 
which  gave  the  names  of  a  number  of  people  w^ho,  it  was  stated, 
could  supply  the  prosecution  with  valuable  evidence.  Two  of 
these,  Nikolai  Goshkevitch  and  Alexander  Altschiller,  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  Souhomlinoff  “material.”  There  the  ex-War 
Minister  is  charged  wdth  having  in  August,  1914,  “in  the  interests 
of  States  at  war  with  Eussia,”  communicated  to  Nikolai  Goshke¬ 
vitch  and  Vassili  Doumbadze  information  as  to  the  measures 
adopted  between  1909  and  March  5th,  1914,  “for  the  formation, 
strengthening,  and  filling  up  of  the  army,  the  mobilisation  of 
troops  and  the  preparation  of  military  operations,  the  arming  of 
the  troops,  the  provision  and  ordering  of  new  types  of  material, 
and  also  as  to  the  supply  of  the  troops  with  engineering  equip¬ 
ment  and  technical  appliances.”  Further  facts  with  regard  to 
the  complicity  of  Goshkevitch  and  Doumbadze  have  not  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  but  no  special  reflection  is  cast  upon 
them  in  the  “incriminatory  material.”  Alexander  Altschiller, 
who  is  said  to  be  an  Austrian  Jew,  is,  however,  spoken  of  there 
as  “an  agent  of  Austria-Hungary,”  and  Souhomlinoff  is  accused 
of  hatting,  between  March  24.th,  1909,  and  the  middle  of  April, 
1914,  communicated  to  him  the  substance  of  his  reports  to  the 
Emperor  on  the  state  of  the  national  defence  and  the  steps  which 
it  was  proposed  to  take  to  strengthen  it.  The  search  for  Alt¬ 
schiller,  at  the  time  when  the  Miasoyedoff  case  was  under  con¬ 
sideration,  brought  out  some  interesting  facts.  It  was  discovered 
that  Altschiller  had  lived  for  some  time  in  Kieff,  where  he  had 
been  on  a  very  intimate  footing  with  the  Souhomlinoffs,  who 
had  not  hesitated  to  discuss  important  military  matters  in  his 
presence.  In  conjunction  with  Goshkevitch  he  had,  it  is  stated, 
actually  opened  an  office  in  which,  under  the  cloak  of  an  ordinary 
merchant’s  business,  military  preferments  and  military  contracts 
were  disposed  of.  When  Souhomlinoff  exchanged  his  Kieff  com¬ 
mand  for  the  War  Ministry,  Altschiller  also  moved  to  the  capital, 
where  he  remained  till  the  early  spring  of  1914.  He  then 
left  Eussia  and  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  where 
he  bought  an  estate.  It  was  Madame  Souhomlinoff’s  intention 
to  have  visited  him  there  in  the  late  summer  of  1914,  but,  of 
course,  the  war  prevented  her  from  carrying  out  her  plan. 

At  the  trial  of  Miasoyedoff  the  question  was  raised  how  men  of 
this  type  had  been  able  to  establish  themselves  in  the  house  of 
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one  of  the  chief  military  officers  of  the  Empire  on  the  footing 
of  trusted  friends,  and  the  evidence  suggested  that  the  answer 
was  to  be  found  in  the  devotion  of  Souhomlinolf  to  his  young 
and  charming  wife.  She  is  now  accused  of  having  aided  and 
abetted  him  in  the  offences  with  w'hich  he  is  charged,  and,  in 
particular,  of  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  intimacy  with  Miasoyedoff  and  Altschiller.  In  the  passionate 
days  of  the  acute  conflict  between  the  old  Government  and  the 
Douma  Souhomlinoff  was  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Chamber 
as  “that  traitor,”  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  prejudge  him  on  this 
point.  So  far  no  proof  has  been  advanced  that  he  had  cognisance 
of  Miasoyedoff’s  true  character,  or  that  he  was  guilty  of  more 
than  that  confiding  insouciance  towards  accepted  friends  which 
the  paradoxical  Eussian  often  combines  with  an  excessive  sus¬ 
picion  towards  everybody  else.  With  the  other  charges  against 
him,  which  refer  to  his  failure  to  make  proper  provision  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  war,  both  before  it  broke  out  and  after  its 
earlier  stages  had  revealed  all  the  inefficiency  of  the  Eussian 
equipment,  we  are  not  concerned  here. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  part  played  by  jNIiasoyedoff  and  his 
elaborate  spy  organisation  in  precipitating  the  war  and  prejudicing 
the  cause  of  the  Allies  after  hostilities  had  begun  will  ever  be 
satisfactorily  cleared  up.  There  appear  to  be  grounds  for 
ascribing  to  his  treachery  at  any  rate  some  part  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  repulse  of  the  10th  Army  across  the  East  Prussian 
frontier  in  February,  1915,  and  tire  disaster  to  the  20th  Corps 
in  the  Augoustovo  Forest  which  formed  the  most  painful  feature 
of  that  episode.  But  that  was  almost  certainly  but  a  very  small 
part  of  his  mischievous  work.  Indeed,  the  circumstances  set 
forth  above  almost  justify  the  inference  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  accurate  knowledge  which  the  Germans  obtained  from  him 
as  to  the  unpreparedness  of  the  Eussian  Army,  they  might  never 
have  ventured  upon  the  desperado  policy  which  brought  about 
the  war. 
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We  have  been  apt  to  deride  the  epithet  “dearest  friend,”  even 
as  we  are  prone  to  laugh  at  the  mention  of  a  mother-in-law  or 
of  twins  or  trousers  upon  the  stage.  In  a  more  insincere  yesterday 
one  dearest  friend  or  so  may  have  proved  a  dearest  enemy,  and 
brought  the  expression  into  disrepute.  But  these  moments  of 
common  sorrow  and  scant  pleasure  inspire  the  demand  as  they 
create  the  supply  of  the  real  and  substantial  article.  Superficiality 
is  out  of  date,  and  the  self-seeker  a  blatant  anachronism.  We 
have  little  time  to  investigate  and  test  a  new  acquaintance,  or 
to  consider  the  old  with  ceremony,  w'hile  we  have  much  need  of 
an  unfailing,  sentimental  supporter  who  shall  serve  our  anxieties 
and  our  compensations,  contributing  the  listening  ear  and  the 
brightening  eye  to  the  account  alike  of  our  troubles  and  joys. 

“The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one,”  wrote  America’s 
best  philosopher,  and,  in  truth,  the  giving  and  taking  of  friend¬ 
ship  are  amongst  the  supreme  privileges  of  existence.  Sincerity 
and  selflessness  are  the  keystones  of  the  treasure-land ;  and  the 
best  of  all  investments  is  a  freehold  on  the  affections  of  some 
deserving,  industrious  and  intelligent  one,  to  whom  we  pay  faith¬ 
fully  the  tax  of  helpful  sympathy  in  all  circumstances. 

Shakespeare  knew  a  great  deal  about  friendship,  and  his 
works  are  punctuated  with  the  counsel  of  perfection  in  its  achieve¬ 
ment  and  of  warning  against  its  endangerment. 

The  forlorn  of  a  later  and  less  distinguished  lyrical  history 
who  bew^ailed  : 

“Oh,  bring  my  brother  back  to  me, 

I  cannot  play  alone,” 

voiced  a  poignant  fact.  We  cannot  play  alone,  although  we  may 
work  happily  outside  the  chance  of  companionship ;  for  work  can 
be  all-engrossing,  whether  of  the  most  laborious,  the  most  in¬ 
tellectual,  or  the  merely  mechanical  virtue.  We  recognise  grate¬ 
fully  that  sorrow  if  not  halved  is  at  least  mitigated  by  the 
assurance  that  w’e  are  not  bearing  our  burden  alone. 

To  quote  the  omniscient  William,  “You  do  freely  bar  the  door 
of  your  own  liberty  if  you  deny  your  grief  to  your  friend.” 

Although  in  great  affliction  w^e  crave  solitude,  yet  the  thought 
of  some  other,  even  if  away  from  us,  occupied  with  a  consideration 
of  our  sadness  is  a  consolation  clearly  realised.  If  we  ignore  all 
companionship  in  the  first  days  of  a  calamity,  it  is  a  solace  in 
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the  background  to  know  that  some  dear  comrade  will  come  quickly 
when  wanted,  and  meanwhile  the  written  word  can  be  relied 
upon  to  break  in  upon  the  endless,  awful  hours  of  despair. 

I  would  cite  as  the  model  letter  of  condolence  one  which  ran; 
“All  that  I  have  and  am  is  waiting  to  be  called  upon.”  And 
this  was  written  by  a  man  to  a  woman ;  and  between  the  two 
had  been  no  relations  beyond  those  bred  of  affection  and  admira¬ 
tion.  Letters  expressing  sympathy  are  hard  to  WTite  in  the 
satisfactory  strain  of  love  and  sincerity  with  hope  and  faith  beyond. 
The  cynic,  who  is  always  with  us,  has  discovered  that  praise 
bestowed  uixin  the  survivor  soothes  as  effectually  as  tender  tribute 
to  the  departed. 

“  What  a  splendid  daughter  you  have  been  !  ”  can  be  as  con¬ 
soling  as  “What  a  great  mother  she  was!”,  while  the  floral 
offering  from  the  distinguished  stranger  serves  well  to  dry  tlie 
tears  and  encourage  complacency  at  our  own  virtues  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  induced  this. 

There  are  some  few  in  the  world  who  make  a  point  of  being 
what  may  be  called  “in  at  the  death,”  who  would  have  scant 
desire  to  be  with  others  in  their  amusoments,  but  yet  deliberately 
emulate  the  fly — “With  my  little  eye,  I  saw  him  die.”  There  is, 
as  Eochefoucauld  said  in  another  language,  some  satisfaction  in 
the  sorrows  of  others,  but  in  moments  of  mourning  it  is  better 
to  uphold  a  precept  which  I  think  was  made  in  a  Polish 
Ghetto  : 

“Where  I  don’t  dance,  I  don’t  grieve.” 

But  for  glad  or  sorry  moments,  among  the  many  difficulties 
which  beset  the  human,  the  discovery  of  the  ideal  companion  is 
the  hardest  to  overcome,  A.  may  be  so  satisfactory  at  action  but 
so  unadaptable  to  repose ;  B.  may  be  such  a  brick  in  town  and 
such  a  bore  in  the  country;  whilst  charming  C.  will  show  an 
apathy  which  encourages,  even  commands,  our  reticence ;  de¬ 
lightful  D.  may  possess  a  tendency  to  indiscretion  w’hich  threatens 
our  confidences  violently  towards  mischief ;  and  E.  can  be  so 
vexatiously  cocksure  that  his  luck  is  the  direct  result  of  his  merit. 

The  birth  of  friendship  is  surrounded  by  mystery,  as  the  birth 
of  love,  the  one  being  mainly  based  upon  the  intellectual  as  the 
other  is  upon  the  physical  attraction,  and  we  are  often  influenced 
to  indifference,  or  even  enmity,  by  no  greater  excuse  than  that 
wdiich  provoked  the  attempted  assassination  of  a  king  : 

“  The  cause  which  to  that  act  compelled  him 

Was  that  he  never  loved  him  since  he  first  beheld  him.’’ 

For  good  companionship  a  similar  standard  of  thought  and 
life  must  be  maintained  with  similar  interests.  It  is  difficult 
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to  draw  near  to  the  sportsman  if  you  are  without  expert  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  prowess,  to  the  musician  if  you  have  no  music  in 
vour  soul,  to  the  artist  if  you  are  colour-blind,  or  to  those  of 
letters  if  you  are  lacking  in  all  literary  instinct.  It  can  easily 
be  understood  that  a  companion  who  fits  every  condition  is  of 
no  common  occurrence.  When  to  speak,  when  be  silent,  when 
present,  and  when  absent  are  the  primary  rules  to  master.  But 
since  contradiction  is  a  stimidant  the  complete  triumph  may  be 
achieved  in  the  constant  society  of  two  who  are  not  possessed 
of  identical  tastes,  but  the  same  quality  of  understanding  must 
prevail,  and  we  must  avoid,  as  Emerson  has  it,  “a  mush  of 
concession.” 

In  the  Worhlunise,  a  remarkably  funny  dramatic  sketch  of 
Irish  birth,  shows  two  age-stricken  companions  lying  side  by  side, 
who  can  neither  live  happily  with  or  without  each  other,  whose 
quarrels  are  as  necessary  to  them  as  daily  bread,  whose  recon¬ 
ciliations  are  the  punctual  prelude  to  further  disputes.  Yet  the 
thought  of  separation  is  unbearable  to  both  alike. 

Differences  may  strike  the  rich  vein  of  variety  in  intercourse, 
which,  nevertheless,  may  proceed  uixm  the  smoothest  paths  unless 
some  person  intervenes.  It  is  rare  that  friends  who  are  com¬ 
panions  in  the  best  sense  fall  out  on  abstract  matters ;  usually 
the  breach  is  caused  by  a  divergence  of  estimate  of  a  third 
individual.  It  is  not  necessary  for  your  perfect  companion  to  hold 
your  views  of  the  music  of  Wagner,  of  the  theology  of  H.  G.  Wells, 
of  the  zoology  of  George  Moore,  or  of  the  art  of  Epstein,  but  if 
he  or  she  should  fail  to  fall  in  wdth  your  opinion  of  your  favourite 
soldier,  or  of  your  best-beloved  philanthropist,  or  of  the  idol  of 
your  political  predilections,  then  you  may  look  out  for  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  Therefore  the  wise  who  would  keep  their  illusions 
of  the  complete  sympathy  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  com¬ 
panions  will  not  be  inclusively  confidential,  holding  a  few  reserves, 
tempering  their  enthusiasms  to  the  shorn  wind  of  a  j)ossil)le 
jealousy.  Nor  woman  nor  man  was  made  to  live  alone,  and  the 
heamit  is  a  rare  bird,  while  the  habits  of  the  cuckoo  prevail 
popularly  if  surreptitiously. 

There  are  limits  to  the  satisfaction  evolved  from  the  unshared 
pleasure,  whether  in  changing  circumstance,  in  the  passing  in¬ 
terest  in  a  book  or  a  picture,  or  the  consciousness  of  a  personal 
success,  and  the  straits  of  desperation  of  an  acknowledged  failure 
call  ever  loudly  for  a  pilot.  Even  a  baby  grows  the  more  precious 
on  the  chance  of  explaining  its  charms ;  while  a  new  costume 
loses  half  its  raison  d’etre  if  no  one  can  be  found  to  stand  and 
deliver  admiration  of  its  becoming  and  righteous  thriftfulness ; 
a  new  lover  may  have  his  attractions  enhanced  by  their  recita- 
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tion  to  an  attentive  listener,  and  “You  were  not  to  blame  ”  rings 
with  an  abiding  sweetness  to  the  ear  of  the  guilty  muddler. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  perfect  companion  can  only  be  dis¬ 
covered  of  a  like  sex,  and  it  is  vexatious  to  have  to  grant  that 
Instances  in  Biblical  and  other  literary  history  go  to  prove  men 
are  more  apt  in  friendship  than  women.  In  quick  sequence  comes 
the  memory  of  David  and  Jonathan,  Damon  and  Pythias,  Antonio 
and  Bassanio,  Shelley  and  Keats,  Steele  and  Addison,  Boswell 
and  Johnson,  Hallam  and  Tennyson;  these  with  many  more  are 
emblazoned  upon  the  rolls  of  fame  to  point  the  splendid  example. 
Although  we  have  the  record  of  Sappho,  Erinna,  with  others,  and 
the  most  admirable  exception  of  Buth  in  her  devotion  to  her 
mother-in-law,  and  some  recollection  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
owned  a  Mary  Seton  in  her  faithful  train,  yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  fact  and  fiction  the  men  triumph  along  the  line  as  friends 
to  each  other. 

Even,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  friendship  between  women 
has  often  been  proved  a  danger  and  a  delusion ;  being  composed 
invariably  of  the  worshipped  and  the  worshipping  fatal  extremes 
of  self-abnegation  are  engendered.  In  that  noteworthy  book,  The 
Regiment  of  Women,  dire  possibilities  stand  well  revealed  to 
point  the  moral  of  the  girl  subservient  to  the  woman.  There  are, 
however,  a  noble  number  of  mixed  friendships,  for  sometimes  we 
build  better  than  we  know,  and  there  are  a  score  or  more  of 
authentic  cases  of  true  comradeship  between  a  man  and  a  woman ; 
the  acquaintance  which  commenced  in  passion  may  in  later  years 
securely  proceed  on  calmer  lines,  such  possibility  being  argued, 
of  course,  from  a  mutual  resignation  of  the  more  romantic  role. 

“My  friend”  has  a  rich  significance,  though  there  are  words 
of  less  import  which  go  to  make  the  same  sum.  There  come  to 
call  crony,  pal,  chum,  and,  lastly,  comrade;  but  comrade  has 
fallen  from  grace  since  it  became  the  property  of  art  circles, 
where  it  covered  a  multitude  of  free  love,  which  someone  dog¬ 
matised  as  meaning  freedom  to  love  everybody  else.  We  shall 
hope  for  the  re-establishment  of  comrade  in  its  higher  sense ;  it 
is  too  good  a  word  to  be  lost  in  an  unworthy  cause. 

We  smile  at  the  poor  wife  of  the  slums  who  proudly  boasts 
that  her  spouse  “is  more  like  a  friend  than  an  ’usband,”  and  we 
are  deeply  sensible  that  only  the  combination  can  go  to  prove 
that  marriages  are  made  in  heaven  for  service  on  earth. 

Reflection  brings  forward  the  sad  truth  that  many  a  little  makes 
a  muckle  of  disagreement.  Finance  is  a  rock  upon  which  much 
happiness  and  love  may  split,  and  a  great  discrepancy  in  for¬ 
tunes  may  prove  a  bar  to  the  all-satisfying  friendship.  “What  is 
mine  is  yours,”  even  when  frankly  uttered,  is  difficult  to  accept. 
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and  a  confession  of  embarrassment  becomes  the  harder  to  make 
when  relief  is  certain  and  assured,  and  personal  experience  adds 
nothing  to  the  excuse.  To  share  inconveniences,  in  spite  of  the 
obvious  disadvantages,  makes  definitely  for  the  complete  com¬ 
prehension.  “We  have  divided  one  cup  of  coffee  and  tossed  for 
our  last  cigarette  ”  will  cement  the  firmest  bond. 

Immune  from  the  fate  of  monetary  deficiencies  it  is  not  easy 
to  grasp  fully  the  depressing  and  demoralising  influences  of  per- 
j)etual  struggle  for  mere  solvency,  and  the  counsel  of  Polonius, 
“neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be,”  cannot  be  quoted  as  a  good 
working  proposition  in  friendship’s  name,  or  regarded  even  as 
an  order  of  conduct  which  merits  the  unfaltering  disciple.  Pro¬ 
blems  in  trials  and  tact  should  embrace  the  poor  friend  who  must 
stand  indebted  to  the  rich  without  loss  of  personal  dignity  on  his 
side,  without  gain  of  sense  of  superiority  on  the  other’s.  It  is 
always  more  comfortable  to  give  than  to  receive,  and  a  supreme 
testimony  to  friendship  is  to  proffer  on  the  right  day  in  the  right 
fashion. 

“Never  the  time  and  the  place  and  the  loved  one  all  together,” 
complained  Browning  for  another  hero.  The  moment  and  the  man, 
with  the  money,  form  a  union  quite  admirable,  and  the  harassing 
debts  and  nerve-wracking  liabilities  should  be  divined  and  dis¬ 
persed  by  the  wealthier  friend  w’ho  comprehends  that  his  position 
owns  duty  as  well  as  privilege  in  its  terms.  Money  has  been  a 
stumbling-block,  as  poverty  a  binding  link,  to  many  a  sentimental 
journey,  and  often  the  sudden  death  or  enforced  departure  to 
foreign  shores  has  brought  remorse  to  the  reluctant  helper. 

“Why  did  I  not  lend  him  that  ^100?”  with  tears  willing 
to  his  eyes,  I  heard  a  rich  man  deplore  when  told  of  the 
suicide  of  an  old  friend  who  had  often  tried  his  generosity,  but 
had  been  let  down  by  him  at  the  last  fence. 

An  endowed  philosopher  will  decide  always  to  yield  a  demanded 
fiver,  with  thanksgiving  at  the  smallness  of  the  amount,  and  some 
optimism  that  a  failure  to  repay  will  ensure  no  request  for  more. 

But  happiest  are  our  friendships  when  no  such  consideration 
need  intervene,  where  fortune  smiles  or  frowms  with  impartiality, 
and  we  march  together  well  at  ease,  w'hile  we  suspect  that,  should 
circumstances  enforce  a  separation,  our  ideal  companion  would  yet 
exist  to  uphold  us  through  the  medium  of  letters.  But  the 
traveller  and  the  stay-at-home  may  lose  touch  and  after  pro¬ 
longed  parting  meet  as  strangers.  The  influence  of  environment 
is  strong,  and  different  conditions  of  existence  with  different 
manners  and  habits  can  change  the  mental  with  the  moral 
outlook. 

We  may  be  well  assured  that  we  have  found  our  second  half 
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when  the  recitation  of  a  good  story,  the  entertainment  of  a  pleas¬ 
ing  play,  the  enjoyment  of  a  fine  sunset  or  stretch  of  sea  or  land¬ 
scape  leads  us  immediately  to  desire  to  remit  our  fullest  sensation 
to  the  hero  or  heroine  of  our  cherished  intimacy. 

In  closest  quarters  of  our  daily  life  we  want  our  chosen  ally 
in  important  crises  to  make  identical  cause  with  us,  to  vow  herself 
or  himself  on  our  side,  whatever  small  or  large  discussion  may 
take  place  of  or  round  or  about  us ;  else  may  the  whole  edifice 
of  our  sentiment  find  itself  in  ruins.  “If  you  are  not  with  me 
you  are  against  me,”  and  in  all  circumstances  we  consider  it 
amongst  our  best  friend’s  responsibilities  to  applaud  our  courses 
in  public  utterance,  even  if  it  be  possible  to  chide  us  with  due 
diffidence  in  confidential  moments ;  a  friend  being  immortalised  as 
“a  person  with  whom  I  may  be  sincere,  before  whom  I  may  think 
aloud.”  ! 

“The  King  can  do  no  wrong”  is  the  righteous  motto  to  follow, 
and  loyalty  may  be  counted  the  great  factor  in  the  making,  as 
disloyalty  is  the  great  enemy  in  the  breaking,  of  all  fine  friend¬ 
ships  nurtured  on  sympathy  and  sentiment. 

It  may  he  argued  and  conceded  that  the  most  congenial  com¬ 
panion  is  not  always  the  most  precious  friend,  that  the  qualities 
of  intelligence  which  go  to  the  promotion  of  the  former  are  not 
indispensable  to  those  who  may  play  the  latter  part  to  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  lies  in  the 
alliance  of  head  and  heart,  the  great  marriage  wherein  the  soul’s 
solitude  may  dwindle.  Having  found  so  equipped  a  comrade, 
cling  to  him,  worship  him,  indulge  him,  foster  him  ;  never  lose 
him  lightly,  nor  divorce  him  without  full  measure  of  grievance. 
And  at  worst  with  a  fair  stock  of  sincerity  and  self-denial,  a  due 
regard  for  the  convenances  of  companionship,  we  can  hope  not  to 
deserve  the  epitaph  penned  by  one  unscrupulous  wdt  of  another, 
“He  had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world,  but  his  friends  did  not 
like  him.” 

E.  Aria. 
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In  the  life  of  individuals  and  of  nations  there  occurs  occasionally 
a  moment  which  decides  their  fate.  The  rise  and  fall  of  empires 
may  sometimes  be  traced  to  an  apparently  trivial  cause,  to  a  single 
decision,  to  an  opportunity  well  utilised  or  neglected.  The  his¬ 
torian  of  the  future  may  tell  us  that  in  the  summer  of  1917,  Aus¬ 
tria  arrived  at  the  most  fateful  moment  of  her  chequered  history; 
and  that  her  failure  to  make  use  of  it  brought  about  the  downfall 
of  the  State  and  the  disappearance  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty. 

It  must  be  clear  even  to  the  most  superficial  newspaper  reader 
that  Austria  is  in  the  throes  of  a  crisis  of  the  most  serious  kind. 
While  the  Austrian  armies  are  being  defeated,  Ministerial  and 
Parliamentary  crises  are  taking  place  both  in  Vienna  and  in 
Budapest ;  the  protests  and  cries  of  the  oppressed  nationalities 
are  from  day  to  day  becoming  louder  and  more  effective ;  the 
political  amnesty  granted  by  the  Emperor  has  come  too  late  ;  power 
is  obviously  slipping  from  the  hands  of  the  dominant  Magyars 
and  from  those  of  the  Austro-German  bureaucracy ;  confusion 
reigns  in  the  Governments  at  Vienna  and  Budapest. 

If  we  wish  to  understand  the  Austrian  crisis  in  all  its  bearings 
we  must  cast  ar glance  into  the  past,  for  we  are  now  only  approach¬ 
ing  the  end  of  a  gigantic  struggle  which  for  centuries  has  filled 
the  history  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy.  When  Archdeacon  Coxe 
wrote  his  excellent  history  he  did  not  entitle  it  History  of  Austria, 
but  History  of  the  House  of  AuHria.  The  history  of  Austria  is 
indeed  not  the  history  of  a  nation,  but  that  of  a  dynasty  which, 
by  conquest,  and  especially  by  matrimonial  and  financial  specula¬ 
tion,  acquired  lands  and  nationalities  wherever  they  could  be 
obtained,  and  governed  these  not  from  a  national  but  from  a  purely 
dynastic  point  of  view.  The  Princes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
thus  acquired  not  only  the  lands  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  within 
its  present  limits,  with  its  numerous  nationalities,  but  ruled  at 
one  time  or  another  over  Switzerland,  large  portions  of  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Spain,  and  the  countries  of  the  New  World.  Amon^ 
the  titles  still  employed  by  the  Austrian  Emperor  are  those  of 
King  of  Jerusalem,  Grand  Duke  of  Toscana,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
Modena,  Parma,  Piacenza  and  Guastalla,  etc. 

The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary  are  organised  into  two  self- 
governing  States,  Austria  and  Hungary.  These  are  loosely  con¬ 
nected  by  various  links,  and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  a  joint 
possession  of  the  two  States.  If,  for  simplicity’s  sake,  we  credit 
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each  of  these  States  with  one  half  of  the  }X)pulation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  we  find  that  the  racial  coinjiosition  is  as  follows  ; 


Population  of 
.\iistria  and  half 
of  Bosnia  and 
Horzpfrovina  in  1910 

Population  of 
Hungary  and  half 
of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  in  19ln. 

Germans  ... 

...  9,950,000 

Magyars 

. .10,051,000 

Czechs 

...  6,436,000 

Roumanians 

.  2,949,000 

Poles 

...  4,968,000 

Germans 

...  2,037,000 

Ruthenians 

...  3,519,000 

Serbians 

.  2,006,000 

Slovenes  . . . 

...  1,253,000 

Slovacks 

.  1,968,004. 

Serbians 

...  1,683,000 

Croatians  . . . 

.  1,833,000 

Italians 

768,000 

Ruthenians 

.  473,000 

Roumanians 

275,000 

Magyars 

11,000 

28,863,000 

21,317,000 

The  problem  of  nationalities  has  vexed  the  State  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  since  its  origin.  Since  the  Middle  Ages  the  Hapsburg 
rulers  have  tried  to  dominate  the  foreign  nationalities  they  had 
acquired  by  violence,  and  revolt  against  Hapsburg  rule  has  been 
a  permanent  characteristic  from  the  time  of  William  Tell  to  the 
present  day.  . 

The  policy  of  States  is  based,  as  a  rule,  iqxjn  precedents  created 
by  its  most  eminent  rulers  and  statesmen.  Exactly  as  tlie  jiolicy 
of  Prusso-Germany  is  founded  upon  that  of  the  Great  Elector, 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  Bismarck,  so  the  internal  |X)licy  of 
Austria  is  based  upon  that  of  her  most  successful  statesman. 
Prince  Metternich,  who  directed  the  policy  of  the  ^Monarchy 
during  almost  half  a  century,  and  who  defeated  Naixileon.  In 
the  time  before  iMetternich’s  advent  Austrian  policy  towards  the 
nationalities  alternated.  At  one  time  Austrian  rulers  and  states¬ 
men  practised  a  [xilicy  of  toleration  towards  the  various  nationali¬ 
ties  under  their  sway;  at  another  they  attempted  to  Germanise 
them.  Centralisation  and  decentralisation,  toleration  and  intoler¬ 
ance,  Liberalism  and  reaction,  followed  one  another  up  to  the 
Metternich  era.  That  statesman  introduced  once  more  a  {xilicy 
of  rigid  Con.se rvatism,  intolerance,  and  oppression,  which  policy 
Austria  has  followed  ever  since.  It  led  to  the  terrible  Revolution 
of  1848,  which  was  at  the  .same  time  a  revolt  of  the  masses  against 
•the  Government  and  a  revolt  of  the  downtrodden  nationalities 
against  their  German  oppressors.  However,  the  terrible  lesson 
of  the  Revolution  affected  in  no  way  the  views  of  Prince  iMetter- 
nich,  who  prided  himself  u|X)n  the  absolute  immutability  of  his 
|X)litical  principles.  From  his  exile  in  Brighton  he  wrote,  on 
January  17th,  1849,  to  his  successor,  Prince  Schwarzenberg  ; 

“  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  unity  of  the  Austrian  Empire  can  rest 
on  no  other  basis  than  tliat’of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Monarchy,  because  if 
we  put  in  its  stead  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  apply  it  to  the  Austrian 
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Empire,  the  State  would  not  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  but 
under  that  of  the  peoples  composing  it.  Now  the  sovereignty  of  the  Monarch 
may  extend  over  more  than  one  people,  as  happens  in  the  Austrian 
Monarchy,  but  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  limited  to  a  single  people 
because  sovereignty  cannot  be  exercised  simultaneously  by  a  number.  It 
follows  that  those  who  speak  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  applied  to 
.Austria,  speak  in  reality  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Austrian  Empire.” 

During  almost  halt  a  century  jMetternich  acted  consistently 
as  the  persecutor  of  democracy  in  Austria  and  as  the  oppressor 
of  the  non-German  races.  The  period  of  reaction  which  followed 
the  downfall  of  Na|X)leon  is  known  all  over  the  Continent  as  the 
Metternich  Era.  From  1815  to  1848  Metternich  was  the  evil 
genius  of  Europe.  He  converted  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  the 
idealist  Alexander  I.  had  created  as  an  instrument  of  good,  into 
a  powerful  engine  of  reaction  and  of  tyrannical  oppression. 
Although  he  saw  his  life’s  work  destroyed  by  the  Eevolution  of 
1848,  he  believed  that  a  rcfjime  of  Eiberalism,  toleration,  and 
reform  was  im|x)ssible  in  Austria  because  the  national  edifice  was 
too  rotten  to  be  repaired.  At  a  moment  before  fleeing  from  the 
irate  mob  of  Vienna  he  said  to  his  friend,  Baron  Alexander  von 
Hiibner  : 

“  Everyone  wishes  that  I  should  do  something  to  allay  dissatisfaction. 
However,  Austria  is  such  on  old  building,  and  it  has  become  so  dilapidated 
that  it  is  impossible  to  let  in  light  and  air  by  making  doors  and  windows 
in  its  walls.  One  would  have  to  build  it  anew.  The  idea  and  the  will 
may  be  there,  but  what  one  wants  is  the  power  and  the  time.” 

The  half-century  of  the  disastrous  Metternich  regime  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  still  more  disastrous  Government  of  Francis  Joseph, 
who  ruled  the  country  from  1848  up  to  his  death  in  1916.  During 
nearly  seventy  years  that  narrow-minded  and  obstinate  monarch 
l)ursued  the  policy  which  Aletternich  had  bequeathed  to  him. 

If  we  look  back  into  Austrian  history  we  find  that  the  present 
crisis  has  its  roots  in  the  dim  and  distant  past ;  that,  owing  to  its 
very  nature  and  character,  the  Hapsburg  State  has  since  its  very 
beginning  been  the  scene  of  strife  between  absolutism  and  demo¬ 
cracy,  between  racial  oppression  and  national  liberty,  between 
reaction  and  progress.  That  century-old  struggle  seems  at  last 
to  approach  a  final  solution. 

During  the  reign  of  Francis  Joseph  Austria  lost  her  Italian 
jxissessions  owing  to  the  defeat  of  1859,  and  she  lost  her  supremacy 
in  Germany  through  Prussia’s  victory  in  1866.  The  latter  defeat 
was  largely  due  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  nationalities  oppressed 
by  Austria.  Hungary,  remembering  the  unsuccessful  Revolution 
of  1848  and  the  cruelty  with  which  Austria  had  suppressed  it,  was 
frankly  hostile.  It  was  almost  as  hostile  as  the  Italian  provinces 
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which  had  shaken  off  the  hated  Austrian  yoke  in  1859.  The 
oppressed  Czechs  inclined  to  revolt.  Their  sentiments  towards 
Austria  may  be  gauged  from  the  following  proclamation  which 
the  Prussians  addressed  to  the  Czechs  when  entering  Bohemia  : 

'^Inhabitants  of  the  Olorious  Kingdom  of  Bohemia! 

“In  consequence  of  the  war,  which  has  been  caused  against  our  wishes 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  we  enter  your  country,  not  as  enemies  and 
conquerors,  but  full  of  respect  for  your  historic  and  national  rights.  To  the 
inhabitants,  without  regard  of  their  calling,  religion,  and  nationality,  we 
bring  not  war  and  destruction,  but  consideration  and  friendship.  Do  not 
believe,  as  your  enemies  will  tell  you,  that  we  have  brought  about  this 
war  through  lust  of  conquest.  Austria  has  forced  us  to  fight  by  threatening 
to  attack  us.  But  believe  us  that  we  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to 
oppose  your  just  desire  for  independence  and  for  unrestrained  national 
development. 

“  Remembering  the  heavy  and  almost  unbearable  burdens  which  the 
Government  has  placed  upon  you  in  preparing  for  this  war,  we  shall  not 
impose  additional  taxes,  nor  shall  we  ask  you  to  act  against  your  con¬ 
victions.  We  shall  respect  and  honour  particularly  your  holy  religion. 
At  the  same  time  we  shall  not  tolerate  open  resistance,  and  must  punish 
severely  all  treasonable  acts.  We  leave  the  issue  of  the  war  confidently 
to  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  If  our  just  cause  should  prove  victorious,  the 
moment  may  perhaps  arrive  when  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Bohemians 
and  Moravians  may  be  fulfilled  in  the  same  way  in  which  those  of  the 
Hungarians  have  been  fulfilled,  and  then  may  Providence  establish  their 
happiness  for  all  time." 

Being  threatened  by  a  frankly  hostile  Hungary  in  the  rear, 
by  the  Italian  armies  on  the  one  flank  and  a  doubtful  Bohemia 
on  the  other,  Austria  had  to  make  peace  precipitately  and  to  con¬ 
sent  to  the  loss  of  the  South  German  States  which  were  attached 
to  Prussia.  Austria  thus  lost  her  paramount  position  in  Germany. 

The  oppression  of  the  non-German  nationalities,  the  policy  of 
Divide  et  Impera,  had  had  terrible  consequences  for  Austria.  It 
had  led  to  the  sanguinary  revolt  of  the  Magyars  in  1848.  The 
persecution  of  the  non-German  tribes  had  brought  about  the  revolt 
of  Austria’s  Italian  subjects  in  1859,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
Magyars,  Italians,  and  Czechs  had  led  to  the  disaster  of  1866. 
One  might  have  expected  that  this  threefold  experience  would 
have  led  to  a  thorough  reform ;  that  the  Austrian  Government 
would  have  abandoned  the  policy  of  racial  injustice  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  governmental  absolutism  and  obscurantism  on  the 
other.  However,  the  obstinate  Francis  Joseph  chose  to  continue 
the  Metternich  policy.  He  continued  to  set  race  against  race, 
class  against  class,  and  governed  the  country  with  the  assistance 
of  an  all-powerful  bureaucracy,  an  all-powerful  political  police,  a 
venal  Church — which  in  Austria  is  part  of  the  bureaucracy — and 
a  still  more  venal  Press.  Popular  dissatisfaction  was  not  cured 
but  merely  oppressed.  Public  opinion  was  corrected,  or  at  least 
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outwardly  kept  within  bounds,  by  a  huge  system  of  espionage 
and  by  terrorism. 

Apparently  vast  concessions  were  made  both  to  the  spirit  of 
nationality  and  to  that  of  democracy.  However,  all  the  measures 
taken  were  absolutely  insincere.  Hungary  was  given  self-govern¬ 
ment,  but  the  Magyars  were  allowed  and  encouraged  to  oppress 
the  non-Magyars  who  were  handed  over  to  them.  The  fact  that 
Austria  did  not  mean  to  abandon  her  hostility  to  the  non-German 
nationalities  may  be  seen  by  her  treatment  of  the  Czechs, 
Euthenians,  Serbians,  Italians,  etc.  The  Poles  were  better 
treated,  not  on  the  ground  of  justice  but  for  political  advantage. 
To  satisfy  the  popular  demand  for  liberty,  self-government,  and 
democratic  representative  institutions,  a  Parliamentary  regime 
was  introduced,  but  this  also  was  meant  to  be  a  sham.  Parliament 
was  intended  to  be  an  instrument  at  the  disposal  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  bureaucracy,  and  was  at  the  same  time  intended  to 
strengthen  the  supremacy  of  the  Austro-Germans  in  Austria. 
From  the  table  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  it  appears 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Austria  more  than  60  per  cent,  are  Slavs, 
while  less  than  40  per  cent,  are  Germans.  In  reality  the  number  of 
Germans  is  probably  considerably  smaller  than  that  given  in  the 
Austrian  census.  Both  Austria  and  Hungary  indulge  in  the 
shameless  falsification  of  official  documents,  among  them  the 
census  returns.  An  analysis  of  the  Austrian  Parliament  shows  that 
it  is  merely  an  instrument  of  imperial  domination  exercised  by 
means  of  the  German  minority.  Of  the  516  members  of  the  Austrian 
Parliament,  60  per  cent,  should  be  Slavs.  If  parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentation  was  based  on  population,  there  ought  to  be  310  Slav 
members  and  206  non-Slav  members.  In  reality,  the  Slavs  have 
259  votes,  while  the  Austro-Germans  have  257.  The  Slavs  would 
have  a  majority  of  two  in  Parliament  had  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  not  succeeded  in  gaining  the  support  of  the  83  Polish  votes. 
Thus  the  Austro-Germans,  broadly  speaking,  could  always  have 
their  own  way  in  Parliament.  However,  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  wish  to  be  controlled  by  Parliament  even  if  it  could 
always  depend  on  a  German-Polish  majority.  The  Emjieror  did 
not  desire  to  be  controlled,  not  even  by  his  faithful  Germans. 
With  that  ingenuity  for  intrigue  for  which  Austria  is  famous, 
arrangements  were  made  which  converted  the  elaborate  Parlia¬ 
mentary  apparatus  into  a  fraud.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Austrian 
Parliament  was  given  the  most  liberal  Standing  Orders  in  the 
world.  By  making  use  of  these  a  few  deputies  could  so  efficiently 
obstruct  the  business  of  the  House  as  to  cause  its  activities  to  come 
to  a  standstill.  On  the  other  hand.  Paragraph  XIV.  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Constitution  empowered  the  Government  to  promulgate  laws 
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at  its  own  discretion  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting.  It  follows 
that  the  Austrian  Government  could  pass  what  legislation  it  liked 
by  the  simple  device  of  inducing  some  party  or  fraction  of  a  party 
to  obstruct  the  business  of  the  House. 

Towards  the  end  of  Francis  Joseph’s  reign  further  concessions 
were  made  both  to  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  of  nationality, 
but  all  measures  taken  were  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  that  arch¬ 
intriguer  and  arch-reactionary,  the  late  Prince  Metternich.  The 
heir-presumptive,  Francis  Ferdinand,  was  in  favour  of  converting 
the  Austro-Hungarian  dualism  into  a  trialism  by  creating  a 
Southern  Slav  State.  This  was  to  be  done  not  in  order  to  do 
justice  and  to  fulfil  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Southern  Slavs, 
but  merely  in  order  to  create  a  counterpoise  to  Hungary.  Had 
the  heir  to  the  throne  intended  to  pursue  a  policy  of  toleration 
and  of  racial  justice  he  would  have  advocated  self-government 
not  only  for  the  Southern  Slavs,  but  for  the  Czechs  and  the  other 
non-German  tribes  as  well.  He  also  was  a  faithful  pupil  of 
Metternich. 

When  the  present  war  broke  out  Austria  and  Hungary  began 
to  rule  the  subject  nationalities  by  terrorism.  The  unfortunate 
subject  peoples  were  kept  in  aw'e  by  an  army  of  spies,  by  the 
military  ix)lice,  by  a  system  of  hostages,  by  the  unrestricted 
activities  of  the  hangman  and  of  the  firing-squad.  In  accordance 
with  Austrian  tradition  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most  prominent 
men  were  thrown  into  prison,  had  their  fortunes  confiscated,  or 
were  hanged  or  shot  either  on  mere  suspicion  or  in  order  to  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  possibly  might  think  of  revolt. 
Austria’s  tyrannical  proceeding  was  encouraged  by  Germany. 
When  the  Emperor  Charles  came  to  the  throne  he  found  that  not 
only  Austria  had  become  a  German  vassal,  but  that  the  majority 
of  the  Austrian  citizens  had  become  hostile  to  Austria  and  to  the 
Emperor  owing  to  the  barbarous  ill-treatment  they  had  received. 
The  Austrian  Parliament  had  not  been  allow^ed  to  meet  during 
the  war  as  long  as  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was  alive.  Soon 
after  his  death  his  successor  resolved  to  call  Parliament  together, 
although  that  step  w^as  violently  opposed  by  Germany.  The 
Emperor  Charles’s  aim  was  obviously  to  conciliate  the  o})pressed 
nationalities. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  the  old  Emperor  the  Austrian 
Government  had  formulated  a  plan  of  giving  self-government  to 
the  Poles  of  Galicia.  By  this  step  the  eighty-three  Polish  votes 
would  have  converted  the  Slav  majority  of  two  in  the  Austrian 
Parliament  into  a  large  and  permanent  German  majority.  It 
would  no  longer  have  been  necessary  for  the  Austro-Germans  to 
depend  on  the  support  of  the  Poles,  which,  of  course,  had  to  be 
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purchased  with  suitable  concessions  to  the  Polish  nationality  and 
its  aspirations.  That  ingenious  plan  also  was  abandoned,  in  spite 
of  the  furious  protests  of  Berlin,  where  it  had  been  hoped  that 
this  measure  would  establish  for  all  time  Germany’s  predominance 
in  the  Austrian  Monarchy. 

The  Austrian  Parliament  met  for  the  first  time  during  the 
present  war  on  May  31st  of  this  year,  and  the  demands  of  the 
tortured  subject  nationalities,  which  hitherto  had  been  suppressed 
by  a  regime  of  unrestrained  terrorism,  at  last  became  vocal.  The 
Czech  deputies  demanded  the  reconstruction  of  the  Hapsburg 
State  on  a  federal  basis  and  the  reunion  of  the  Czechs.  The 
Southern  Slavs  demanded  the  union  of  all  the  Southern  Slavs  in 
an  independent  State.  The  Poles  demanded  the  union  of  all  the 
Polish  territories,  and  the  Kuthenes  likewise  demanded  self- 
government.  Moreover,  representatives  of  the  enslaved  nation¬ 
alities,  unless  terrified  by  the  consequences,  made  use  of  the 
freedom  of  speech  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  Constitution 
for  protesting  against  the  barbarous  persecution  which  they  and 
their  co-nationals  had  suffered.  They  protested  against  the  in¬ 
justice  with  which  they  had  been  treated.  They  protested  against 
the  censoring  of  their  Parliamentary  speeches  by  the  military 
censor.  They  asserted  that  all  the  nationalities  in  Austria  were 
entitled  to  equal  treatment  according  to  the  Constitution,  that 
consequently  the  German  language  should  not  exclusively  be 
employed  in  Parliament,  and  part  of  their  speeches  was  delivered 
in  Czech  and  the  various  other  non-German  languages.  The  Poles 
discontinued  supporting  the  Austro-Germans,  and,  by  joining 
their  brother  Slavs,  put  the  Germans  in  a  minority.  The  hos¬ 
tility  between  the  Germans  and  the  Slavs  found  expression  within 
the  Parliamentary  walls.  When  one  of  the  Czech  deputies  com¬ 
plained  about  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Czechs,  members  of  Par¬ 
liament  included,  and  bitterly  referred  to  the  hanging  of  Czechs 
by  Austrians,  a  German  deputy,  Herr  Heine,  cynically  exclaimed 
that  the  Austrians  had  hanged  far  too  few.  The  military  censor¬ 
ship  has,  as  far  as  possible,  suppressed  the  speeches  delivered 
by  the  non-German  deputies.  Still,  the  accounts  received  show 
clearly  that' the  Austrians  have,  by  barbaric  ill-treatment,  created 
an  abyss  between  themselves  and  the  enslaved  races  of  the 
Monarchy,  that  conciliation  is  impossible,  that  the  amnesty  which 
the  Emperor  Charles  has  granted  to  political  offenders  has  come 
too  late.  It  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  the  Emperor  Charles 
has  failed  in  reconciling  the  majority  of  his  subjects. 

The  young  Emperor  has  come  to  the  throne  with  a  two-fold  * 
aim.  He  obviously  desired  to  create  harmony  l^etwedh 
governed  and  the  governing  races  of  the  Mop^rchyi  oud 
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elude  peace.  He  is  responsible  neither  for  the  ill-treatment  of 
the  subject  nationalities  nor  for  the  war.  Both  are  the  evil 
legacies  which  his  predecessor  has  bequeathed  to  him.  Having 
treated  the  Czechs,  Serbians,  etc.,  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  as  if 
they  were  open  enemies,  having  executed,  exiled,  and  im¬ 
poverished  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
subject  nationalities,  the  Austrians  cannot  hope  to  live  in  harmony 
with  their  victims.  It  will  take  years,  perhaps  decades,  until  the 
remembrance  of  their  sufferings  and  the  hatred  these  men  must 
feel  for  their  persecutors  have  died  out.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  Austrian  Emperor  may 
succeed  in  his  second  aim,  that  of  concluding  peace,  provided  he 
acts  with  the  necessary  energy  and  rapidity.  However,  very 
likely  the  vital  moment  for  concluding  peace  has  passed.  Here, 
also,  he  may  be  too  late.  This  will  be  shown  a  little  further  on. 

Austria  has  no  reason  to  continue  the  war.  Of  course,  she 
was  technically  the  aggressor  with  regard  to  Serbia.  However, 
the  policy  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  directed  not  from  Vienna, 
but  from  Berlin.  The  senile  Emperor  was  a  tool  of  William  II. 
Francis  Joseph’s  principal  Austrian  advisers  were,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves,  and  openly  discussed  by  cynical  diplo¬ 
mats,  advocates  of  a  German,  but  not  an  Austrian,  policy.  They 
looked  to  Berlin  for  guidance.  Austria  honestly  believed,  or  was 
made  to  believe,  that  the  war  would  be  limited  to  the  punishment 
of  Serbia.  She  had  no  wish  for  a  war  with  Eussia.  It  w'as  not 
Austria  or  Eussia,  but  Germany,  which  brought  about  the  world- 
war.  Germany,  pretending  to  act  in  Austria’s  interest,  addressed 
an  ultimatum  to  Eussia  and  thus  brought  about  the  great  con¬ 
flict.  It  follows  that  Germany  did  not  come  to  Austria’s  aid, 
as  many  Germans  have  pretended,  but  that  Austria  came  to 
Germany’s  aid,  which  had  attacked  Eussia.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  Austria  had  to  come  to  Germany’s  aid  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Austro-German  Treaty  of  Alliance  of  1879,  that 
that  treaty  was  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance.  That  is  not 
the  case.  That  treaty  was  a  purely  defensive  instrument.  This 
w’ill  be  seen  from  its  text  and  its  official  introduction.  Both  the 
text  and  the  introduction  were  published  in  Berlin  on  February 
3rd,  1888,  and  I  give  herewith  a  translation,  which  may  be  found 
in  Volume  73  of  the  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers  : — 

“The  Governments  of  Germany  and  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy 
have  determined  upon  the  publication  of  the  Treaty  concluded  between 
them  on  the  7th  of  October,  1879,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  doubts  which 
have  been  entertained  in  various  quarters  of  its  purely  defensive  character, 
and  have  been  turned  to  account  for  various  ends.  The  two  allied  Govern¬ 
ments  are  guided  in  their  policy  by  the  endeavour  to  maintain  peace  and 
to  guard,  as  far  as  possible,  against  its  disturbance;  they  are  convinced 
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that  by  making  the  contents  of  their  Treaty  of  Alliance  generally  known 
they  will  exclude  all  possibility  of  doubt  on  this  point,  and  hav5  therefore 
resolved  to  publish  it. 


“  Treaty  of  Defensive  Alliance  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany. 

Signed  at  Vienna,  October  7th,  1879. 

“Inasmuch  as  their  Majesties  the  German  Emperor,  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary,  must  consider  it  their 
inalienable  duty  to  provide  for  the  security  of  their  Empires  and  the  peace 
of  their  subjects  under  all  circumstances; 

“Inasmuch  as  the  two  Sovereigns,  as  was  the  case  under  the  former 
existing  Treaty,  will  be  enabled  by  the  close  union  of  the  tw'o  Empires 
to  fulfil  this  duty  more  easily  and  more  efficaciously; 

“Inasmuch,  as,  finally,  an  intimate  co-operation  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  can  menace  no  one,  but  is  rather  calculated  to  consolidate  the 
peace  of  Europe  on  the  terms  established  by  the  stipulation  of  Bi#rlin; 

“Their  Majesties  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
King  of  Hungary,  while  most  solemnly  promising  never  to  allow  their 
purely  defensive  Agreement  to  develop  an  aggressive  tendency  in  any 
direction,  have  determined  to  conclude  an  alliance  of  peace  and  mutual 
defence. 

“With  this  object  their  Majesties  have  named  as  their  Plenipotentiaries: 

“His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  His  Majesty’s  Ambassador  Extra¬ 
ordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  Lieutenant-General  Prince  Henry  the  Seventh 
of  Reuss,  &c. ; 

“His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary,  His  Majesty’s 
Privy  Councillor,  Minister  of  the  Imperial  House  and  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Lieutenant  Field-Marshal  Julius  Count  Andrassy  of  Csik-Szeut-Kiraly  and 
Kraszna-Haka,  &c. ; 

“Who  have  this  day  at  Vienna,  after  the  exchange  and  mutual  verifica¬ 
tion  of  one  another’s  full  powers,  agreed  as  follows  : — 

“Art.  I.  :  Should,  contrary  to  their  hope,  and  against  the  loyal  desire  of 
the  two  High  Contracting  Parties,  one  of  the  two  Empires  be  attacked  by 
Russia,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  are  bound  to  come  to  the  assistance 
one  of  the  other  with  the  whole  war  strength  of  their  Empires,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  only  to  conclude  peace  together  and  upon  mutual  agreement. 

“Art.  II. :  Should  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  be  attacked  by 
another  Power,  the  other  High  Contracting  Party  binds  itself  hereby,  not 
only  not  to  support  the  aggressor  against  its  high  ally,  but  to  observe  at 
least  a  benevolent  neutral  attitude  towards  its  fellow  Contracting  Party. 

“Should,  however,  in  such  a  case  the  attacking  Power  be  supported  by 
Russia,  either  by  an  active  co-operation  or  by  military  measures  which 
constitute  a  menace  to  the  Party  attacked,  then  the  obligation  stipulated 
in  Article  I.  of  this  Treaty,  for  mutual  assistance  with  the  whole  fighting 
force,  becomes  equally  operative,  €md  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  two 
f  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  in  this  case  also  be  in  common  until  the 
I  conclusion  of  a  common  peace. 

I  “Art.  III.  :  This  Treaty  shall,  in  conformity  with  its  peaceful  charac- 
1  ter,  and  to  avoid  any  misinterpretation,  be  kept  secret  by  the  two  High 

i  Contracting  Parties,  and  only  be  communicated  to  a  third  Power  upon  a 
joint  understanding  between  the  two  Parties,  and  according  to  the  terms 
of  a  special  Agreement. 

“The  two  High  Contracting  Parties  venture  to  hope,  after  the  senti- 
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ments  expressed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  the  meeting  at  Alexandrowo, 
that  the  armaments  of  Russia  will  not  in  reality  prove  to  be  menacing 
to  them,  and  have  on  that  account  no  reason  for  making  a  communication. 
Should,  however,  this  hope,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  prove  to  be 
erroneous,  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  would  consider  it  their  loyal 
obligation  to  let  the  Emperor  Alexander  know,  at  least  confidentially,  that 
they  must  consider  an  attack  on  either  of  them  as  directed  against  both. 

“In  virtue  of  which  the  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this  Treaty  and 
affixed  their  seals. 

“Vienna,  October  7,  1879. 

“(L.S.)  H.VII.,P.  Reuss. 

“  (L.S.)  Andrassy.” 

The  full  text  of  the  Austro-German  Alliance  Treaty  and  of  its 
preamble  shows  clearly  that  it  is  a  purely  defensive  agreement. 
Eepeatedly  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  on  its  exclusively  defensive 
character.  Bismarck  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  purely 
defensive  arrangement.  Besides,  he  repeatedly  stated  in  his 
Memoirs  and  elsewhere  that  all  alliance  treaties  were  limited  by 
the  clausula  :  “  Ultra  posse  nemo  ohligatur  ” — that  an  ally  was  not 
required  to  sacrifice  his  existence  on  the  altar  of  fidelity  to  treaty ; 
that  no  nation  need  go  beyond  its  strength  on  account  of  treaty 
arrangements.  Austria  seems  fully  entitled  to  declare  herself  not 
bound  by  the  Alliance  Treaty  of  1879. 

The  Austro- Serbian  War  was  brought  about  not  by  the  will 
of  Austria,  but  by  Germany’s  incitement,  who,  through  her 
German  and  her  Austrian  agents,  directed  the  policy  of  the  senile 
Francis  Joseph.  The  small  Balkan  war  was  converted  into  a 
European  conflagration  by  Germany’s  attack  upon  Eussia,  which 
she  effected  nominally  in  Austria’s  interest,  although  Austria  tried 
to  avoid  war  with  Eussia.  Austria  is  entitled  to  withdraw  from 
her  ally,  not  only  because  of  the  text  of  the  treaty,  according  to 
which  she  did  not  bind  herself  to  support  Germany  in  a  war  in 
which  that  country  was  the  aggressor,  but  also  because  the  prin¬ 
ciple  “  Ultra  posse  nemo  ohligatur  ”  applies  with  particular  strength 
to  Austria.  Austria  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  her  strength.  She 
is  weaker  and  poorer  than  Germany.  Her  strength  was  bound  to 
give  out  before  that  of  her  partner.  Besides  the  risks  run  by  the 
two  countries  are  totally  dissimilar.  Germany,  being  a  homo¬ 
geneous  country,  risks  only  the  loss  of  comparatively  insignificant 
outlying  territories  which  she  may  have  to  cede  in  case  of  defeat. 
Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  being  a  composite  State,  risks  dis¬ 
solution. 

The  young  Austrian  Emperor  has  clearly  indicated  that  he 
disapproves  of  the  policy  of  persecution  and  intrigue  which  his 
predecessor  had  pursued  at  Germany’s  instigation.  Immediately 
on  his  advent  to  the  throne  he  showed  that  Count  Tisza  and  the 
other  statesmen  and  diplomats  of  Austria  and  Hungary  who  were 
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responsible  for  the  world-war  and  for  the  oppression  of  the  subject 
nationalities  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  were  not  in  his  favour.  Not¬ 
withstanding  Germany’s  protests,  he  dismissed  the  culpable  in 
whom  he  saw  probably  not  merely  Germany’s  advocates  and 
supporters,  but  also  German  agents  and  possibly  German  pen¬ 
sioners.  If  Tisza  and  the  others  had  been  dismissed  by  the 
Emperor  immediately  on  his  advent,  his  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
the  internal  situation  would  perhaps  have  been  greater,  but  the 
young  Emperor  would  have  given  an  unmistakable  demonstration 
of  his  aims  to  the  Allied  Powers.  The  consequences  of  such  a 
timely  step  might  have  been  most  far-reaching.  Unfortunately 
he  missed  a  great  opportunity. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what  happened  after  the  young 
Emperor’s  accession  to  the  throne.  By  the  disfavour  shown  to 
those  responsible  for  the  war  and  for  Austria’s  policy  of  per¬ 
secution  towards  the  subject  nationalities  the  Emperor  clearly 
indicated  that  he  wished  to  reform  the  country  and  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  end.  From  the  evidence  at  hand  we  may  surmise 
that  he  endeavoured  to  bring  about  peace  not  by  approaching  the 
Allies,  but  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  German  Emperor 
and  his  Chancellor.  Loyalty,  inexperience,  or  fear  apparently 
caused  him  to  prefer  the  latter  method  to  the  former.  Apparently 
the  young  Emperor  was  told  that  the  war  had  arrived  at  its  most 
critical  and  its  decisive  stage ;  that  Eussia  was  about  to  conclude  a 
separate  peace,  or  at  least  to  abandon  the  struggle.  The  Germans 
promised  that  Eussia  would  no  longer  count  as  a  combatant,  that 
Austria  need  hold  on  only  a  little  longer  if  she  wished  to  secure 
a  profitable  and  an  honourable  peace.  This  promise  seems  to 
have  caused  the  Austrian  Emperor  to  acquiesce  in  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  When,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  Eussia  pulled 
herself  together  and  attacked  with  the  greatest  energy  and  success 
the  Austro-German  troops,  the  deceived  and  disappointed  Em¬ 
peror,  instead  of  immediately  turning  towards  the  Allies,  appears 
to  have  turned  once  more  towards  Berlin  and  to  have  demanded 
peace.  It  seems  quite  possible  that  he  informed  Germany  that 
he  would  conclude  a  separate  peace  unless  Germany  made  a 
peace  on  behalf  of  all  the  allies  within  a  brief  specified  period. 
Herein  lies  probably  the  reason  that  the  German  Emperor,  the 
Generals  von  Hindenburg  and  von  Ludendorff,  Bavarian  and  other 
statesmen  have  in  frantic  haste  been  travelling  to  and  fro  between 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  that  a  severe  internal  crisis  has  broken 
out  at  Berlin.  Apparently  the  Austrian  Emperor  has  convinced 
the  King  of  Bavaria  that  Austria  and  South  Germany  must,  for 
their  own  preservation,  dissociate  themselves  from  the  insane 
policy  pursued  by  Prussia. 
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The  young  Emperor  was  acting  wisely  in  endeavouring  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  subject  nationalities  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  end 
the  war,  but  he  made  a  grave,  and  perhaps  a  fatal,  mistake  in 
aiming  at  a  joint  peace  with  Germany.  If  he  chooses  to  remain 
Germany’s  partner  in  seeking  peace,  he  indicates  Austria’s  con¬ 
tinued  identity  with  Prusso-Germany’s  war  aims,  and  he  cannot 
expect  to  receive  more  favourable  treatment  from  the  Allies  than 
Germany.  A  peace  jointly  concluded  by  the  defeated  Central 
Powers  with  their  enemies  would  lead  to  a  slight  diminution  of 
Germany’s  territories,  but  to  the  disintegration  and  break-up  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy  through  the  loss  of  the  Slavs,  Koumanians,  and 
Italians  who  form  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens.  Moreover, 
such  a  disastrous  peace  would  lead  in  all  probability  not  merely  to 
the  limitation  of  the  German  Emperor’s  power,  but  to  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty.  The  people  in  Austria  and  in 
Germany,  too,  have  begun  to  learn  that  the  war  was  not  “forced 
upon  them,”  but  that  it  was  a  war  of  ambition  engineered  by  the 
German  Emperor  with  the  assistance  of  the  senile  Francis  Joseph. 
Popular  indignation  with  those  guilty  of  the  war  will  no  doubt 
be  increased  by  the  action  of  the  Allies.  The  cry,  “No  peace  with 
the  Hohenzollerns,”  has  become  extremely  popular  throughout 
the  fighting  democracies.  Lately  the  programme  expressed  in 
that  cry  has  changed.  We  now  frequently  hear  the  demand, 
“No  peace  with  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  Hapsburgs.”  If  that 
cry  should  become  louder  and  more  insistent,  and  there  is  all 
probability  that  this  will  be  the  case,  peace  brought  about  by 
Austrian  pressure  exercised  in  Munich  and  Berlin  may  end  the 
war  without  saving  either  the  German  or  the  Austrian  dynasty. 

When  the  young  Emperor  came  to  the  throne  his  sole  hope 
of  saving  the  monarchy  and  the  dynasty  lay  in  his  making  a 
separate  peace  with  the  Allies.  He  should  have  frankly 
approached  the  Allies  and  have  told  them  :  “Austria  is 
not  responsible  for  this  war.  She  was  forced  into  it  by 
German  intriguers  who  acted  upon  the  senile  Francis  Joseph, 
who  was  no  longer  responsible  for  his  actions.  I  wish  for  peace. 
What  conditions  can  you  offer  me  ?  ”  If  that  step  had  been  taken 
the  Allies  might  have  replied  :  “  According  to  our  pledges  we 
must  liberate  your  Slavonic  and  Latin  subjects.  Your  people 
will  be  reduced  to  about  20,000,000  Austro-Germans  and  Magyars. 
But  as  you  say  that  you  are  not  responsible  for  the  war  and  wish 
to  end  it,  you  are  entitled  to  all  consideration.  We  can  favour 
you  at  the  Peace  by  demanding  no  indemnity  from  you  but  only 
from  Germany,  and  we  can  compensafe  you  for  your  territorial 
losses  by  doing  all  in  our  power  to  attach  to  you  Silesia  and  the 
South  German  States  which  belonged  to  you  in  the  past.  Then 
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you  will  reign  once  more  over  more  than  40,000,000  people.  Austria 
will  be  more  homogeneous  and  far  richer  and  stronger  than  she 
was  ever  before.  As  your  Slav  and  Latin  citizens  demand  self- 
government,  you  cannot  retain  them  by  force.  However,  if  you 
act  like  a  statesman  and  deal  tolerantly  and  generously  with  your 
citizens  and  the  small  independent  States  which  will  arise  near 
your  frontier  after  the  war,  the  latter  may  in  time  forget  the 
injuries  they  have  received  at  Austria’s  hands,  and  in  due  course 
they  may  gravitate  once  more  towards  Vienna.  Thus  in  a  decade 
or  two  you  may  regain  an  aggrandised  Eoumania,  Serbia, 
Bohemia,  etc.,  because  these  countries  may  find  it  in  their  interest 
to  unite  themselves  with  a  liberal  Austria  in  the  form  of  a  Federa¬ 
tion  which  grants  full  self-government  to  the  various  States  of 
which  it  is  composed.”  , 

Had  the  Emperor  Charles  approached  the  Allies  immediately 
after  his  accession,  he  might  undoubtedly  have  saved  the  monarchy 
and  the  dynasty.  A  second,  and  probably  a  last,  opportunity  of 
saving  his  country  and  himself  occurred  when  the  Russians 
opened  their  attack.  The  Austrian  Emperor  has  allowed  the  hour 
of  destiny  to  go  by  unutilised.  The  historian  of  the  future  may 
describe  the  disappearance  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and  of  the 
dynasty  to  the  failure  of  the  young  Emperor  to  make  use  of  that 
great  occasion.  It  is  probably  now  too  late  to  approach  the  Allies. 
Internal  difficulties  have  become  apparent  in  Berlin.  These  may 
earlier  or  later  lead  to  a  revolution.  If  Germany  should 
succeed  in  ridding  herself  of  the  Emperor,  with  or  without 
civil  war,  Austria  would  most  likely  follow  suit,  and,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Russian  precedent,  the  people  would  probably  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  abdication  of  the  reigning  monarch  in  favour 
of  another  member  of  his  family,  but  they  would  abolish  the 
monarchy  root  and  branch  and  establish  republics  both  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  in  Austria-Hungary. 


POMTICUS. 


GEORGE  SAND  AND  JULIETTE  LAMBER 
(MME.  ADAM.) 


A  Friendship  Between  Two  Remarkable  Women. 

1858-1876. 

Few  studies  are  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  friendship 
between  tw’o  gifted  women  of  marked  personality.  In  the 
history  of  literature  such  friendships  are  rare.  For  literary 
women  are  even  less  given  than  literary  men  to  hunting  in 
couples.  But  modern  French  literature  does  present  us  with 
on^  close  and  enduring  friendship  between  two  eminent  women 
of  letters,  George  Sand,  the  most  noteworthy  woman,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  who  has  appeared  since  Sappho,  and 
Juliette  Lamber,  who  is,  again  with  one  exception,  the  most 
remarkable  Frenchwoman  of  the  present  day.  The  acquaintance¬ 
ship  began  in  1858,  and,  maturing  into  a  friendship  in  1867, 
lasted  until  the  death  of  George  Sand  in  1876.  Its  story  may  be 
read  in  Juliette  Lamber’s  Souvenirs  and  in  George  Sand’s  Cor- 
respondance.  It  is  in  the  third  volume  of  her  Reminiscences, 
Mes  Sentiments  et  Nos  Idies  avant  1870,  that  Juliette  Lamber 
draws  the  most  striking  portrait  we  possess  of  her  illustrious 
friend.  In  these  pages  we  see  George  Sand  in  the  evening  of 
her  days,  when,  as  W.  H.  Myers  ^  puts  it,  she  had  lived  down  her 
enemies,  partisanships,  scandals,  loves.  They  had  passed  away, 
and  left  her  in  grand  old  age  sitting  beneath  the  roof  that 
sheltered  her  earliest  years,  and  writing  for  her  grandchildren 
stories  in  which  her  own  childhood  lives  anew. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Juliette  Lamber  and  George  Sand 
should  have  been  attracted  to  one  another,  for  they  had  many 
natural  afi&nities.  They  were  both  passionately  romantic  and 
idealist.  “  Je  suis  restee  troubadour,”  writes  Mme.  Sand  in 
January,  1867;^  “e'est  d  dire  croyant  d  Vamour,  d  Vart,  a 
V ideal”  They  were  both  incurable  optimists,  ardent  lovers  of 
nature,  lovers  of  simple  folk,  and  of  peasants  especially,  delighting 
in  .simple  things,  in  the  joys  of  friendship,  in  the  pleasures  of 
family  life,  though  both  had  known  marital  miseries.  Their 
upbringing  had  not  been  unlike,  penetrated  in  each  case  with  a 
strong  strain  of  paganism.  Neither  was  a  rationalist,  for  surging 
up  from  the  subconsciousness  of  them  both  was  a  keen  sense 
of  the  unseen  and  a  lively  curiosity  in  the  occult. 

(1) - Modern  Essays.  (1883.) 

(2)  George  Sand  Correspondance.  Vol.  V.  164. 
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Their  creeds  differed  :  George  was  a  deist,  Juliette  in  those 
days  a  pantheist.  But  Mme.  Sand  was  not  mistaken  when 
she  prophesied  that  one  day  her  young  friend’s  faith  would 
approximate  more  nearly  to  her  own.  “  Essay ez  done  de  tons 
convertir  d  mon  Dieu  unique,”  she  said.  “II  y’a  en  votre  Ame 
un  grand  vide  de  spiritualite  dont  vous  ne  vous  apercevez  pas  a 
cette  heure,  pareeque  vous  avez  la  vie  la  plus  pleine  que  se  puisse 
imaginer,  mais  un  beau  jour  vous  sentirez  Vinsujfisance  que  vous 
apporte  votre  croyance  en  Vincroyance”  * 

George  Sand  and  Juliette  had  corresponded  for  nine  years 
before  they  actually  met.  Their  acquaintanceship  came  about  in 
this  way.  When  Juliette  was  a  budding  journalist  of  twenty-two 
and  Mme.  Sand  at  the  height  of  her  fame,  well  advanced  in 
middle  age,  Juliette  published  as  her  first  book  a  volume  entitled 
Idees  Anti-Proudhonniennes ,  in  which  she  replied  to  Proudhon’s 
attack  in  La  Justice  upon  women  in  general  and  on  George  Sand 
in  particular.  In  une  fort  belle  lettre  pleine  de  gratitude  Mme. 
Sand  thanked  her  young  champion.  Later  the  young  authoress 
received  a  visit  from  one  of  Mme.  Sand’s  friends,  a  certain 
Captain  d’Arpentigny,  who  explained  to  her  that  as  she  was 
the  friend  of  the  Countess  d’  Agoult,  with  whom  Mme.  Sand  had 
quarrelled,®  the  latter  deemed  it  prudent  that  she  and  her  young 
apologist  should  not  meet.  If  some  day  Juliette  should  break  off 
her  relations  with  Mme.  d’ Agoult,  then  she  might  come  to  see 
George  Sand. 

Such  a  condition  was  neither  petty  nor  vindictive,  though  such 
at  first  it  might  seem.  Considering  the  temperaments  of  these 
two  distinguished  women,  Mme.  Sand  glowing  with  the 
passionate  vehemence  and  frankness  of  the  Celt,  Mme.  d’Agoult, 
the  child  of  a  German  mother,  not  lacking  in  a  certain  Teutonic 
implacability,  for  Juliette  to  have  been  a  loyal  friend  to  them 
both  at  the  same  time  would  have  been  impossible  * 

If  they  could  not  meet  there  was  no  reason  why  Juliette 
and  George  Sand  should  not  correspond.  And  henceforth  this 
wonderful  woman  began  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  her  corre¬ 
spondent’s  literary  career.  She  read  all  her  books,  and  gave  the 
young  author  the  invaluable  benefit  of  her  criticism.  Though  her 
first  volume  of  fiction,  Mon  Village,  was  dedicated  to  Mme. 
d’Agoult,  it  was  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Mme.  Sand. 

For  nine  years  Juliette  and  her  unknown  friend,  her  amie 

(1)  Souvenirs.  III.,  282-3. 

(2)  The  cause  of  their  quarrel  was  well-known.  Mme.  Sand  had  written  of 
it  in  her  novel  Horace,  Mme.  d’Agoult  in  Nelida. 

(3)  For  the  bitterness  of  Mme.  d’Agoult’s  resentment  see  Juliette  Lamber, 
Souvenirs,  II.,  201-4. 
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eloignee,  as  George  Sand  called  herself,  continued  to  correspond. 
And  it  was  not  until  Juliette’s  final  breach  with  Mme.  d’Agoult 
in  1867  that  the  former  considered  herself  at  liberty  to  see  in  the 
flesh  her  whose  spirit  and  whose  writings  she  had  adored  so  long.' 

Mme.  Adam’s  graphic  description  of  this  memorable  meeting 
in  the  third  volume  of  her  Souvenirs  ^  has  become  almost  a  classic. 

With  her  whole  being  throbbing  with  emotion,  Juliette  went  by 
appointment  to  Mme.  Sand’s  flat.  No.  97  Rue  des  Feuillantines. 
In  a  large  armchair,  which  made  her  appear  quite  a  little  woman, 
Mme.  Sand  sat  with  both  arms  on  a  table  in  front  of  her,  rolling 
a  cigarette. 

“  I  approached,”  writes  Juliette.  ‘‘  She  did  not  rise.  But  she 
pointed  to  a  seat,  which  I  was  to  take,  quite  near  the  table.  Her 
large  kind  eyes  enveloped,  attracted  me.  My  pulse  beat  violently. 

“I  made  a  great  effort  to  greet  her  with  a  word.  I  found  nothing 
to  say.  My  heart  came  into  my  mouth. 

“She  lit  her  cigarette  and  began  to  smoke.  She  also  seemed 
searching  for  a  word  to  address  to  me ;  but  she,  no  more  than  I, 
could  find  anything  to  say. 

“  Later  I  knew  how  reserved  she  felt  in  the  presence  of  anyone 
whom  she  saw  for  the  first  time. 

“Then,  realising  that  I  must  appear  idiotic,  my  feelings  over¬ 
came  me,  and  I  burst  into  tears. 

“George  Sand  threw  away  her  cigarette  and  held  out  her  arms 
to  me.  I  threw  myself  into  them,  experiencing  that  filial  tender¬ 
ness,  which  I  had  longed  to  feel,  and  which  has  remained  with 
me  to  this  hour.” 

Naturally  they  could  not  avoid  talking  of  that  disagreement 
with  Mme.  d’Agoult  which  had  rendered  the  meeting  possible. 

Then  they  discussed  a  theme  constantly  recurring  in  the  con¬ 
versation  of  most  serious  persons  of  that  day  :  the  frivolity  and 
corruption  of  Parisian  society  under  the  Empire,  and  the  reign  of 
opportunism. 

They  rejoiced  at  the  boldness  of  the  manager  of  the  Theatre 
Franyais,  who  had  dared  to  represent  a  play  by  Victor  Hugo,  who 
was  then  a  political  exile,  and  they  delighted  to  think  of  the  con¬ 
solation  it  must  bring  to  the  author  in  his  banishment. 

‘‘I  left  Mme.  Band,”  writes  Juliette,  “after  two  hours  of 

(1)  This  rupture  recalls  the  story  of  that  famous  eighteenth  century  quarrel 
between  Mme.  du  Deffand,  the  wittiest  and  most  caustic  of  salonnieres,  and 
her  charming  young  'protegee,  Mdlle.  de  Lespinasse.  Mme.  d’Agoult  was  for 
years  mistress  of  the  leading  political  Salon  of  Paris,  the  meeting-place  of  all 
the  republican  forc«s  in  opposition  to  the  Elmpire.  At  her  friend’s  suggestion 
Juliette  Lamber  also  opened  a  Salon.  But  rivalry  ensued  and  culminated  in 
a  separation. 

(2)  Souvenirs  III.,  pp.  145-147. 
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confidences,  confirnied  in  my  adoration  of  her  and  in  our  friend¬ 
ship. 

“Would  that  I  could  tell  and  tell  again  all  her  delicacy  of 
feeling,  her  nobility  of  heart,  her  moral  elevation,  her  wide  com¬ 
prehension  of  life,  her  serenity  learnt  in  so  hard  a  school,  won  at 
the  price  of  such  cruel  experiences.” 

That  Juliette  on  her  part  had  made  a  highly  favourable  impres¬ 
sion  on  her  new  friend  may  be  seen  by  the  terms  in  which  Mme. 
Sand  refers  to  her  in  her  correspondence.  Writing  to  Flaubert 
in  September,  1867,  she  calls  Juliette  une  charmante  jeune  femme 
de  lettres,^  and  again  to  the  same  correspondent  she  exclaims  later, 
“Mme.  Juliette  Lamber  est  vraiment  charmante."  ^ 

George  Sand  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  the  members  of 
her  young  friend’s  family.  At  her  invitation  Juliette’s 
betrothed,  Edmond  Adam,  went  to  see  her.  He  was  an  eminent 
journalist  and  financier,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1848.  Of  course,  they  talked  of  those  days.  Speaking 
of  Juliette,  Mme.  Sand  said  to  Adam  :  ‘‘I  have  waited  long  for 
cette  fille  adoptive;”  of  Adam  to  his  bride:  “He  has  a  loyal 
hand,  you  must  be  proud  to  give  him  yours.”  ®  Henceforth 
nothing  would  satisfy  Juliette  and  her  affianced  but  that  Mme. 
Sand  should  visit  them  on  the  Golfe  Juan,  where  Adam  had  a 
superb  villa  “  le  Grand  Pin,”  and  Juliette  her  own  beloved  little 
house,  “les  Bruyeres.”  Juliette  described  her  “Bruyeres”  as 
“modest  but  gay,”  Adam’s  villa,  ‘‘le  Grand  Pin,”  as  fine,  and 
equipped  with  every  possible  comfort  and  convenience.  George 
decided  for  Bruyeres. 

“  Et  me  voild”  writes  Juliette,  “  aussi  joyeuse  qu’ Edmond 
Adam  va  devenir  jaloux."  *  Mme.  Sand,  who  adored  children, 
and  was  never  tired  of  talking  of  her  own  little  granddaughter, 
Aurore,  insisted  on  seeing  Alice,  the  daughter  of  Juliette’s  first 
marriage  with  M.  Lamessine.  With  Alice  it  was  a  case  of  love 
at  first  sight.  For  Mme.  Sand,  who  had  a  nickname  for  everyone 
she  loved,  Alice  was  henceforth  ‘‘  Topaz,”  because  of  the  dark 
olive  complexion  she  had  inherited  from  her  Sicilian  father. 

Henceforth  Juliette  lived  in  the  hope  of  that  promised  winter 
visit  to  Bruyeres.  But  before  her  southern  flight  in  November 
she  was  to  see  a  great  deal  of  her  friend  in  Paris.  In  September 
they  went  together  to  Eouen  and  Jumieges.®  They  dined  together 
in  town.  At  Magny’s,  which  was  Mme.  Sand’s  favourite 
restaurant,  Juliette  met  for  the  first  time  an  illustrious  quartette 

(1)  Correspondance,  V.,  220.  (2)  Ibid.,  239. 

(3)  The  great  George,  like  Juliette  herself,  was  a  believer  in  palmistry.  See 
Souvenirs,  II,,  97. 

(4)  Souvenirs,  III.,  161,  239. 

(5)  See  George  Sand’s  letter  to  Flaubert.  Correspondance,  V.,  p.  220. 
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of  whom  she  was  to  see  much  later  :  Edmond  and  Jules  de 
Goncourt,  Gustave  Flaubert  and  Dumas  fils.  The  friendship 
between  Juliette  and  Flaubert,  which  dates  from  that  evening, 
endured  until  the  novelist’s  death.  With  Flaubert’s  family 
Mme.  Adam  has  continued  intimate,  and  the  opening  weeks  of 
this  year  (1917)  she  spent  with  Flaubert’s  niece  at  her  country 
house  in  the  department  of  Var.  The  talk,  chez  Magny,  that 
evening  ^  was  lively  and  frank,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  youth, 
the  beauty,  the  charm  of  Mme.  Sand’s  new  friend,  provoked 
Dumas  to  scoff  at  the  idea  of  her  becoming  a  writer  and  a  bas  bleu. 
He  believed,  as  he  put  it,  that  she  had  something  better  to  do. 

“  II  faut  aimer,  aimer,  aimer,”  he  cried.  And  Flaubert  and  the 
de  Goncourts  repeated  “II  faut  aimer.”  “To  learn  that,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  have  not  waited  for  your  words  of  wisdom,”  replied  Juliette. 

“  I  love  to  love  whom  I  love,  and  he  whom  I  love  loves  to  see  me 
write.” 

“  The  fool,”  cried  Dumas. 

‘‘What  an  extraordinary  idea,”  exclaimed  Mme.  Sand,  “to 
attempt  to  prove  in  my  presence  that  a  woman  who  is  a  writer 
cannot  love.” 

‘‘  There  is  truth  in  it  all  the  same,”  said  Edmond  de  Goncourt. 

“Never,”  protested  George  Sand.  “The  reproach  which 
may  be  brought  against  women  writers  is  precisely  that  they  have 
loved  too  much.  Et  la  preuve,  dedans  moi-meme,  je  la  treuve,” 
she  added,  relapsing  into  patois. 

“You,”  cried  Dumas;  “why,  you  have  never  loved  anything 
but  the  prefigurings  of  the  heroes  of  your  future  novels,  something 
like  the  marionettes  ^  whom  you  have  rigged  out  to  repeat  your 
play.  Can  that  be  called  loving?  ” 

‘‘  Come,”  said  Flaubert.  ‘‘  Now  we  four  are  writers  of  some 
standing.  Can  w^e  be  called  great  lovers?” 

“I  don’t  know  and  I  don’t  care,”  replied  Mme.  Sand.  “But 
to  confine  oneself  to  recent  examples,  it  is  absurd  to  Tnaintain 
that  Mme.  de  Stael,  Mme.  d’Agoult,  Mme.  de  Girardin  and  I 
have  not  been  passionate  lovers.  Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  what 
remains  to  be  proved  is  the  possibility  of  a  pretty  woman  writer 
who  is  really  gifted  continuing  a  simple,  loving,  faithful  wife  like 
any  other  woman.” 

‘‘  Yes,  that  is  an  interesting  problem,”  said  Jules  de  Goncourt. 

That  evening  Mme.  Sand  talked  more  than  usual.  Generally 
she  preferred  to  listen,  delighting  to  emphasise  some  witty 
remark,  which  she  relished  more  than  anyone,  by  a  frank  out¬ 
burst  of  laughter  or  a  brief  exclamation. 

(1)  Jiiliette  Lamber  Souvenirs,  III.,  165-168. 

(2)  Dumas  was  thinking  of  George  Sand’s  famous  marionette  theatre  at 
Nohant. 
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In  conversation  Mme.  Sand  was  best  in  tete-a-tete.  Some  of 
the  most  memorable  of  her  confidential  talks  with  her  friend 
Mme.  Adam  has  reproduced  in  her  Souvenirs. 

One  evening  in  Paris,  when  they  were  to  have  gone  to  the 
Odeon  together,  the  play  having  been  suddenly  changed  through 
an  actor’s  illness,  “  Let  us  stay  at  home  and  talk,  dear  Juliette,” 
said  George. 

That  conversation  marked  the  beginning  of  George  Sand’s 
ascendancy  over  her  young  friend’s  mind.  “  A  partir  de  cette 
'heure,”  writes  Juliette,  “ ma  grande  amie  maternelle  a  ete  mon 
guide.”  ’ 

At  the  end  of  a  long  silence,  during  which  she  had  been 
smoking  cigarettes,  throwing  them  into  a  bowl  of  water  after  a 
few  whiffs,  George  said,  as  if  resuming  the  thoughts  that  had 
been  occupying  her  : 

”  I  want  my  life  to  be  useful  to  another,  to  the  daughter  whom 
I  choose  to  adopt — to  you,  my  child.  As  we  learn  to  know  one 
another  better,  as  w^e  talk  more  and  more  to  one  another,  I  will 
tell  you  by  what  paths,  alw’ays  roughest  when  I  most  sought  to 
find  them  smooth,  I  have  climbed  the  hill  of  existence.” 

Through  all  that  she  has  written  of  George  Sand  we  find 
Juliette  ever  attempting  to  excuse,  or  at  least  to  account  for  the 
irregularities,  the  ebullience,  the  wuld  passions  of  her  friend’s 
exuberant  and  turbulent  youth.  She  attributes  them  to  the 
extravagance,  the  effervescence  of  the  circle  in  which  she  moved, 
and  to  the  hey-day  of  that  romantic  movement  in  the  whirl  of 
which  the  first  half  of  her  life  was  passed.  For  this  view  of  her 
friend’s  career  Juliette  had  the  authority  of  George  herself. 

“In  my  young  days,”  said  Mme.  Sand  on  this  memorable  even¬ 
ing,  “I  moved  in  a  purely  artificial  world,  in  which  we  were  all 
resolved  to  feel,  to  experience,  to  love,  to  think  differently  from 
the  vulgar  herd.  Determined  to  avoid  the  bank,  to  swim  out 
into  the  open,  we  were  constantly  floundering,  and  losing  our 
foothold  in  unfathomable  depths.  Remote  from  the  crowd, 
remote  from  the  shore,  always  more  and  more  remote.  How- 
many  of  us  have  not  perished  body  and  soul ! 

“And  those  who  would  not  be  drowned,  who  struggled,  who 
were  thrown  back  on  to  the  bank,  they  recovered  their  footing, 
they  became  like  other  people,  through  contact  with  the  earth  and 
especially  with  the  common  sense  of  humble  folk.  How  often 
have  I  not  become  myself  again  in  the  midst  of  peasants?  How 
often  has  not  Nohant  cured  me  of  and  saved  me  from  Paris?  ”  ® 
For  George  Sand,  the  most  adorable,  the  most  salutary,  the 

(1)  Souvenirs,  III.,  p.  172. 

(2)  See  also  George  Sand  Corregpondance,  V.,  256-7. 
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most  indispensable  of  all  human  sentiments  is  pity.  Looking 
back  from  the  vantage  of  old  age  on  the  mad,  passionate  adven¬ 
tures  of  her  youth,  Mme.  Sand  saw  herself  ever  swayed  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  by  une  grande  pitU.  It  was  often  that 
pity  which  caused  her  to  quarrel  with  her  lovers.  She  loved  them 
as  a  mother  loves  her  child.  But  they  demanded  from  her  the 
love  of  a  mistress. 

“  Quand  je  m' examine,”  she  said  to  Juliette,  “  je  vois  que  les 
deux  seules  passions  de  ma  vie  ont  ete  la  maternite  et  I’amitie”  ^ 

After  numerous  delays  and  postponements  Mme.  Sand,  accom-* 
panied  by  her  son  Maurice  and  her  friend  Planet,  at  length,  in 
February,  1868,  arrived  at  Bruyeres.  The  date  of  the  visit  had 
been  so  frequently  changed  that  Juliette  and  Alice  had  begun 
to  fear  that  it  might  never  take  place  at  all. 

The  fortnight  which  the  great  George  passed  on  the  Golfe 
Juan  was  for  Juliette  one  of  the  happiest  in  that  happy 
year,  1868,  the  year  of  her  marriage  with  Edmond  Adam. 
Mme.  Sand  was  a  delightful  person  to  entertain,  so  simple, 
so  contented,  so  entirely  occupied  with  other  people,  never  per¬ 
mitting  her  hosts  to  perceive  in  her  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  care,  anxiety,  or  fatigue.  Perfectly  regular  and  orderly  in  her 
manner  of  life,  every  day  she  made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
twelve  o’clock  lunch,  and  from  that  hour  until  ten  her  friends 
had  her  to  themselves.  At  ten  in  the  evening  she  bade  them 
good-night  and  retired  to  her  room  to  work,  frequently  until  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  Juliette,  whose  room  was  beneath 
Mme.  Sand’s,  and  who  also  went  to  bed  late,  used  to  hear  her 
moving  about.  Her  cigarettes  and  a  glass  of  water  were  all  she 
required  for  her  long  vigils. 

George  Sand  used  to  say  that  she  was  never  sure  of  her  friends 
until  she  had  stayed  with  them  and  lived  some  days  of  their  life. 
Her  visit  to  Bruyferes  drew  more  closely  the  cords  of  her  intimacy 
with  Juliette  and  sealed  their  friendship.^ 

On  their  return  to  Paris  and  after  their  marriage,  which  took 
place  in  the  spring,  the  Adams  were  constantly  being  urged  by 
Mme.  Sand  to  visit  her  at  Nohant.  Adam  had  a  hoiTor  of 
country  visits,  but  in  this  case  he  was  willing  to  set  aside  his 
prejudice  and  to  accept  the  great  George’s  invitation.  They 
arrived  at  Nohant  on  July  4th,  in  time  for  their  hostess’s  sixty- 
fourth  birthday — jour  de  bouquets  et  d’ emhrassades . 

The  birthday  of  the  mistress  of  Nohant  was  a  fHe  for  the  neigh- 

(1)  Souvenirs,  III.,  170. 

(2)  For  further  details  concerning  this  visit  see  Madame  Adam,  la  Grande 
Fran^aise,  by  the  present  writer.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  1917.  lOs.  6d. 
net,  pp.  120-132. 
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bourhood.  Maurice  had  spent  the  previous  night  decorating 
the  hall  and  reception-rooms  with  garlands  woven  by  the  peasants. 

In  the  art  of  decoration  the  creator  of  the  Marionette  Theatre 
was  a  past  master,  and  the  whole  house  appeared  a  bower  of 
flowers  and  verdure.^ 

The  firing  of  a  gun  announced  the  luncheon  hour.  Marshalled 
by  Maurice,  the  entire  household,  guests,  servants,  and  even  the 
tiny  granddaughter  Aurore,  who  held  Alice’s  hand,  assembled  in 
grande  toilette.  Alice  and  her  mother  had  been  early  out  in  the 
fields  gathering  wild  flowers  for  the  birthday  nosegays,  which 
they  w'ere  to  present  to  their  hostess.  Then  she  appeared.  The 
servants  cried  :  “  Vive  la  bonne  dame!  ”  Maurice  read  an  address 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  occasion.  “  Qiie  tu  es  adorahlement 
shipide!  ”  cried  his  mother,  embracing  him.  Then  all  the  guests 
in  turn  expressed  their  good  wishes.  Luncheon  passed  gaily,  the 
afternoon  was  spent  out  of  doors.  But  the  great  event  of  the  day 
was  the  evening  performance  at  the  Marionette  Theatre. 

To  the  description  of  this  highly  ingenious,  perfectly  artistic, 
and  most  entrancing  of  entertainments  Mme.  Adam  devotes  six 
pages  of  her  Souvenirs.  The  spectators  were  encouraged  to 
express  their  opinions  audibly  as  the  play  went  on.  Each  had 
his  favourite  actor  or  actress.  Mme.  Adam,  having  declared  her 
preference  for  a  certain  Coq-en-Bois,  he  from  the  stage  invited 
her  to  dine  with  him  in  a  cabinet  particulier  at  the  Cafe  Brebant. 
“Ah!  no,  I  protest !  ”  cried  Adam;  and,  led  by  the  queen  of  the 
festival,  the  whole  audience  was  convulsed  with  laughter. 

In  early  life  the  most  inveterate  of  rebels  against  moral  and 
social  order,  in  her  home  George  Sand  had  ever  been  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  orderliness.  Perfect  tidiness  reigned  in  her  simply 
furnished  study.  In  her  desk  and  her  large  cupboards  every 
drawer  and  shelf  was  furnished  with  a  label  indicating  the  con¬ 
tents.  Equally  precise  was  the  arrangement  of  her  bedroom, 
opening  out  of  the  study,  with  its  fine  old  furniture  and  its 
hangings  of  blue — “the  colour  of  the  Golfe  Juan,”  she  said  to 
Juliette.  In  her  gardens,  where  she  had  acclimatised  an  immense 
variety  of  plants  collected  during  her  travels,  George  Sand  took 
great  delight.  But  no  one  was  allowed  to  cut  the  flowers.  Those 
used  for  house  decoration  were  all  gathered  in  the  woods  and 
fields.  Serious  conversation,  profound  discussions,  Mme.  Sand 
reserved  for  her  tSte-a-tetes .  The  general  talk  at  Nohant  w^as 
of  the  mirth-provoking  order,  that  intelligent  nonsense  which 
clears  the  brain  and  sharpens  the  wits.  Anyone  inclined  to  be 
too  serious  was  immediately  prodded  into  liveliness  by  one  of 
those  practical  jokes  in  which  the  mistress  of  Nohant  revelled. 

(1)  Souvenirs,  III.,  p.  268. 
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The  unhappy  Edmond  Adam,  who  had  hesitated  to  disturb  his 
domestic  calm  by  staying  in  someone  else’s  house,  had  all  his 
prejudices  against  country  visits  confirmed  when  his  slumbers 
were  disturbed  by  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  which  Maurice  had 
hidden  in  the  wood  chest  of  his  bedroom.  Adam’s  vociferations, 
mingling  with  the  voice  of  chanticleer,  as  in  night  attire  he 
searched  for  the  culprit,  afforde'd  intense  amusement  to  the 
household  assembled  in  the  passage  as  well  as  to  Juliette,  who, 
being  in  the  secret,  was,  like  Alice  in  the  adjoining  room, 
cowering  beneath  the  sheets  and  trying  vainly  to  suppress  her 
laughter. 

After  they  left  Nohant  the  Adams  continued  to  see  a  great 
deal  of  George  Sand.  In  the  autumn  of  1868  they  accompanied 
her  on  a  tour  to  the  Meuse  valley,  which  she  intended  to  make 
the  scene  of  her  next  novel,  Malgre  Tout. 

Mme.  Sand  returned  with  her  friends  to  Paris.  Every  night 
this  indefatigable  old  lady  of  sixty-five  was  at  the  theatre  from 
six  till  two  in  the  morning  to  assist  at  the  rehearsals,  at  the 
Porte-Saint-Martin,  of  her  play  Cadio.  Et  je  n’Sprouve  aucune 
fatigue,  she  wrote  to  Flaubert.^  In  her  company  Juliette  for  the 
first  time  penetrated  “behind.”  She  was  also  present  on  the  first 
night.  But  the  play  was  a  failure.  According  to  the  author, 
this  was  chiefly  because  the  leading  actor,  one^Eoger,  persisted 
in  wearing  a  hat  with  a  white  feather  instead  of  a  battered  and 
weather-stained  cap.  As  the  curtain  was  about  to  rise  Mme. 
Sand  tore  out  the  feather  and  broke  it.  But,  swift  as  lightning, 
Mme.  Eoger,  an  ex-milliner,  sewed  it  together  again.  The  actor 
entered  beplumed.  “  La  piece  est  perdue,”  cried  the  authoress. 

The  next  year  the  Adams  were  staying  at  PieiTefonds.  There 
Georges  Sand  joined  them,  and  they  spent  together  a  delightful 
fortnight.  In  all  that  concerned  her  young  friend,  in  Juliette’s 
spiritual,  professional,  domestic,  and  physical  welfare,  Mme. 
Sand  took  the  deepest  interest.  She  marvelled  at  the  numerous 
activities  Juliette  continued  to  crowd  into  her  life.^ 

Sometimes  George  Sand  feared  for  her  friend  the  consequences 
of  her  excitable  temperament  and  her  untiring  energy.  She  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  in  her  something  of  the  serenity  which 
the  great  George  had  herself  acquired.  But  she  realised  that 
with  Juliette,  as  with  herself,  this  calm,  this  aloofness  from  life’s 
petty  worries,  would  come  with  old  age.  We  must  not  ask  youth 
to  anticipate  age,  she  wrote.  And  youth’s  charm  is  in  its  im¬ 
pressionability.®  Nevertheless,  she  adjures  her  friend  to  cultivate 
moderation  in  all  things,  not  to  strive  after  violent  sensations. 

(1)  Corregporulance,  V.,  280  (2)  Correspandance,  V.,  317. 

(3)  Correspandance,  250, 
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Alas !  the  course  of  international  affairs  was  rapidly  rendering 
impossible  that  calm  restfulness  to  which  George  Sand  was  so 
wisely  exhorting  Juliette. 

The  Adams  were  at  Nohant  in  July,  1870,  when  France 
declared  war  on  Germany ^  They  returned  to  Paris  immediately. 
Through  the  terrible  privations  of  the  siege,  through  the  horrors 
of  the  Commune,  the  friends  continued  to  correspond,  as  often 
as  the  intermittent  means  of  communication  permitted.  Their 
first  serious  difference  of  opinion  occupied  over  the  making  of 
peace.  Juliette  would  have  liked  France  to  have  continued  the 
war  after  the  surrender  of  Paris.  George  wished  for  peace,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  France,  biit  also  for  the  sake  of  Germany, 
in  order  to  rescue  from  utter  destruction  the  ruins  of  two  civilisa¬ 
tions.  To  Juliette,  w'ho  had  experienced  the  siege,  w^ho  had 
suffered  hunger  and  bombardment  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans, 
the  attitude  of  her  friend,  w’ho  throughout  the  war  had  remained 
well  out  of  range  at  Nohant,  was  a  terrible  blow.  It  severely 
strained  but  it  did  not  break  the  bonds  of  their  friendship. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  in  1876,  Mme.  Sand  expressed  a  wish 
that  her  study  atrNohant  should  be  sealed  for  at  least  a  year,  and 
that  her  son  Maurice  should  open  it  in  the  presence  of  her  friend , 
Juliette  Lamber. 

In  August,  1878,  Mme.  Adam,  recently  afflicted  by  a  second 
great  grief,  the  loss  of  her  husband,  went  to  Nohant  to  accomplish 
her  friend’s  dying  wish.  When  the  long-closed  room  was  opened, 
there  on  the  study  desk  lay  an  unfinished  manuscript,  Legendeft 
Rustiques,  wdth  a  page  half-written ,  a  partly  cut  volume,  the 
armchair  slightly  turned  round,  as  Mme.  Sand  had  left  it  when 
she  rose,  never  to  return. 

“Enclosed  in  the  silence  of  that  room  .  .  .”  writes  the  be¬ 
reaved  friend,  “I  seem  to.  hear  the  flight  of  her  soul.  For  she, 
no  more  than  Adam,  is  not  dead.  I  feel  that  she  is  present  with 
me.”  * 

Winifred  Stephens. 


(1)  Souvenirs,  VII.,  35, 
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As  the  third  year  of  war  draws  to  a  close  it  is  interesting  to  take 
stock  of  the  situation,  and  see  how  far  we  have  gone  along  the  road 
which  leads  to  victory.  Is  the  outlook  more  promising  than  it  was 
a  year  ago,  and  have  the  military  operations  been  such  as  to  justify 
the  confidence  which  is  everywhere  expressed  that  the  end  for  which 
we  took  up  arms  is  at  last  in  sight? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  can  hardly  be  doubtful.  Look 
where  we  wdll,  we  find  proofs  of  progress  in  every  direction.  The  sea 
blockade  of  the  Central  Powers  has  been  drawn  closer,  and  rendered 
more  effective.  The  naval  supremacy  of  the  Allies  has  not  been 
decisively  weakened  by  submarine  attacks,  which  have  failed  to 
come  up  to  the  enemy’s  expectations.  Our  mercantile  marine  has 
been  injured  without  being  destroyed.  The  entry  of  the  United 
States  of  America  into  the  struggle  has  brought  with  it  a  powerful 
reinforcement  of  naval  strength,  which  will  make  its  influence  more 
and  more  felt  in  the  coming  year.  The  isolation  of  the  Central 
Powers  and  their  Allies  from  the  rest  of  the  world  is  complete. 

The  blockade  by  land  is  progressing  pari  passu  vdth  that  by  sea. 
In  the  East  we  have  seized  Baghdad,  and  secured  possession  of  the 
land  route  to  India.  After  a  period  of  inactivity  due  to  political 
causes  the  Russians  have  resumed  the  offensive,  the  value  of 
which,  however,  at  the  moment  of  waiting  is  discounted  by 
disquieting  reports  received  from  Petrograd.  The  Roumanian 
Army,  reinforced  and  reorganised,  is  waiting  the  moment  to 
strike.  After  recovering  their  constitutional  freedom,  the  Greeks 
have  come  into  the  Entente  fold.  A  Greek  army  of  300,000  men 
is  making  ready  to  march  into  Macedonia.  Italy  is  holding  in  her 
grip  more  than  half  of  what  remains  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army. 
On  the  British  front  in  France  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  con¬ 
tinuous  progress,  broken  by  occasional  set-backs  without  either 
tactical  significance  or  strategical  consequences.  Driven  from  the 
valley  of  the  Somme,  the  Germans  have  taken  up  fresh  positions 
covering  the  retreat  of  their  armies  down  the  Meuse,  the  Sambre, 
and  the  Scheldt.  The  Ypres  salient  has  disappeared,  and  tactical 
equilibrium  has  been  restored  to  Flanders.  The  French  are  for  the 
moment  in  defensive  positions  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  American 
reinforcements,  the  advanced  guard  of  which  has  already  landed  in 
France. 

July  1st,  1916,  will  always  be  a  red-letter  day  in  our  military 
calendar,  for  on  that  day  for  the  first  time  the  way  to  victory  was 
opened  to  our  armies.  Previous  offensives,  whether  of  our  own  or 
of  our  French  Allies,  or  of  both  combined,  had  failed  to  make  any 
serious  impression  on  the  German  armour.  Our  generals  were 
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puzzled  by  the  novel  conditions  which  confronted  them.  These  were 
so  different  from  any  before  them.  They  knew  how  to  dig  their 
troops  into  ground  as  well  as  the  Germans  did,  but  how  to  turn  the 
enemy  out  of  his  fortified  positions  was  a  problem  which  remained 
unsolved  till  the  beginning  of  the  Somme  offensive  last  year.  Then 
it  was  realised  that  the  war  in  the  west,  at  any  rate,  was  nothing  else 
than  a  gigantic  siege,  in  which  the  Allies  were  the  besiegers  and  the 
Germans  the  besieged.  Tactical  plans  were  laid  accordingly.  Open 
battle  tactics  were  thrown  to  the  winds.  For  them  were  substituted 
regular  siege  methods  of  attack,  systematically  undertaken,  patiently 
organised,  and  scientifically  directed.  General  simultaneous  attacks 
on  extended  fronts  were  abandoned  as  being  risky  and  impracticable. 
Successive  attacks  of  localities  by  means  of  an  overpowering  concen¬ 
tration  of  heavy  gums  was  the  new  form  of  tactical  procedure.  A 
salient  was  driven  into  the  enemy’s  front  in  one  direction,  and  then 
in  another,Jeaving  an  enclave  between  the  two  till  this  was  rendered 
untenable  by  enfilade  fire  from  both  flanks.  The  defences  were  first 
of  all  breached  by  heavy  artillery,  after  which  the  infantry  were  let 
loose  for  the  assault.  But  owing  to  the  increased  power  of  the 
defensive,  infantry  are  powerless  to  win  through  without  the  co¬ 
operative  support  of  the  artillery.  Hence  the  origin  of  what  is  known 
as  the  “  creeping  barrage,”  which  was  used  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Somme  battles,  and  is  now  in  general  use  whenever  an  attack  is 
ordered. 

Many  tactical  lessons  were  taught  and  learnt  during  the  first  week 
of  the  Somme  battles.  Kush  tactics  died  hard;  the  casualties  at 
Serre  and  Thiepval  killed  them.  There  was  a  large  concentration 
of  guns,  but  it  was  not  large  enough.  More  guns  were  wanted,  and 
more  were  sent.  Our  factories  redoubled  their  efforts,  with  the  result 
that  our  artillery  preponderance  is  now  unquestionable,  and  is 
increasing  from  day  to  day.  This  was  the  prelude  to  that  tactical 
ascendancy  which  our  infantry  have  now  established  over  the  enemy. 
The  lessons  of  the  year  culminated  on  June  7th  with  the  battle  of 
Messines,  which  was  the  result  of  as  finished  a  piece  of  tactical  work 
as  has  yet  been  seen  on  the  Western  front.  What  we  did  at  Messines 
we  shall  do  over  and  over  again  till  German  resistance  has  been 
broken  down  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery. 

There  is  no  question  of  peace  at  present.  Three  years  of  war  have 
weakened  the  military  strength  of  Germany,  but  not  destroyed  it. 
As  long  as  her  armies  remain  in  any  part  of  the  Allies’  territory  the 
war  must  continue.  The  Quadruple  Alliance  never  stood  on  a  firmer 
basis  than  it  does  now.  Far  from  being  the  means  of  detaching 
Russia  from  her  Allies,  the  Revolution  has  brought  her  closer  to 
them.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Russians  are  now  fighting,  as  they  never 
fought  before,  not  for  a  dynastic,  but  for  a  democratic  peace.  In  M. 
Kerensky  they  have  found  a  political  leader  who  has  proved  himself  to 
be  a  second  Carnot.  Their  generals  are  able  and  experienced.  The 
German  Chancellor  thought  to  tempt  them  with  a  separate  offer  of 
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peace,  but  they  refused  to  walk  into  his  trap.  A  German  peace 
would  mean  the  triumph  of  military  force  and  the  abnegation  of  those 
democratic  ideals  which  gave  the  impetus  to  the  Kussian  revolution. 
If  the  German  people  desire  peace  they  can  have  it  by  abjuring  the 
doctrines  of  Prussian  militarism,  withdrawing  their  armies  from  their 
neighbours’  territories,  and  accepting  .the  terms  which  the  Allies 
will  impose. 

The  Russian  Offensive. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  inactivity.  General  Brussiloff,  the  new 
Russian  Commander-in-Chief,  resumed  offensive  operations  where 
he  left  them  off  last  September.  Going  back  to  last  year,  it  will  be 
within  recollection  that  after  General  Kaledine  had  captured  Lutsk 
and  pushed  out  a  salient  into  the  enemy’s  front  between  the  Lublin — 
Kovel  railway  and  the  Galician  frontier,  General  Brussiloff,  at  that 
time  in  command  of  the  southern  group  of  the  Russian  armies, 
endeavoured  to  surround  the  army  of  General  Count  Bothmer,  who 
was  holding  the  line  of  the  Upper  Strypa  river  astride  the  Lemberg — 
Tamopol  railway.  Directing  General  Sakharoff,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  7th  Russian  Army  operating  south  of  General  Kaledine,  to 
seize  Brody  and  threaten  Lemberg  from  the  north,  he  at  the  same 
time  ordered  General  Lechitsky,  who  had  subjugated  the  Bukovina 
with  the  8th  Army,  to  move  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester,  cross 
that  river  at  Halicz,  and  attack  Bothmer  from  the  south.  General 
Shcherbatcheff,  with  the  11th  Russian  Army,  was  meanwhile  to  hold 
Bothmer  in  front  till  the  enveloping  movement  was  completed.  The 
plan  was  frustrated  at  the  last  moment  by  Bothmer’s  retreat  behind 
the  Zlota  Lipa,  where  he  had  constructed  a  powerful  bridge-head  at 
Brzezany,  which  has  been  the  pivot  ever  since  of  his  defensive 
position  covering  the  approaches  to  the  Galician  capital. 

This  was  the  position  in  the  middle  of  last  September,  when 
Brussiloff ’s  offensive  came  to  an  abrupt  end  owing,  as  he  has  lately 
explained,  to  want  of  support  from  the  Russian  Higher  Command. 
Since  then  the  Russian  and  Austro-German  armies,  assisted  by  a 
couple  of  Turkish  divisions,  have  been  watching  one  another  astride 
the  Dniester  without  any  appreciable  change  in  the  situation.  On 
July  1st  General  Gutor,  who  succeeded  General  Sakharoff  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  7th  and  11th  Russian  Armies,  found  Bothmer  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  nearly  straight  line  extending  from  the  Upper  Styr  down 
to  the  Halicz  bridge-head.  South  of  the  Dniester  was  the  Austrian 
General  Tersztyanszky  de  Nadas  with  the  3rd  Austrian  Army, 
which  prolonged  the  defensive  line  from  Halicz  along  the 
valley  of  the  Bystrzyca  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  Facing 
Tersztyanszky  was  the  8th  Russian  Army,  of  Bukovina  fame, 
now  under  command  of  General  Korniloff,  a  Russian  Cossack 
General  who  had  fought  as  a  volunteer  against  us  in  the 
Boer  War,  and  escaped  last  year  from  a  prisoners’  camp 
in  Austria.  After  the  termination  of  Brussiloff ’s  offensive  last  year. 
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the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  forces  in  Eastern  Galicia  were  placed  under 
the  supreme  command  of  the  Austrian  General  Boehm-Ermolli,  and 
it  is  believed  he  is  still  at  his  post. 

The  following  is  a  brief  precis  narrative  of  the  movements  which 
have  taken  place  since  July  1st  last,  on  which  day,  after  a  forty- 
eight  hour  bombardment.  General  Gutor  launched  his  attack  north 
and  south  of  Brzezany,  with  the  object  of  capturing  the  bridge-head 
at  that  place,  and  forcing  Bothmer  to  retreat  behind  the  Gnila  Lipa. 
The  battle  lasted  two  days,  and  ended  in  a  tactical  victory  for  the 
Russians,  but  without  bringing  about  the  desired  change  in  the 
strategical  situation.  North  of  Brzezany  the  Russians  stormed  the 
first  three  lines  of  German  trenches,  and  captured  the  fortified  village 
of  Koniuchy,  while  south  of  Brzezany  the  fighting  ended  in  indecisive 
results.  173  officers  and  more  than  10,000  men,  with  7  guns,  fell 
into  Russian  hands  on  this  day,  and  though  little  ground  was  gained 
our  Allies  hit  the  enemy  some  very  hard  blows.  Next  day,  July  2nd, 
the  battle  extended  further  north  towards  Zloczow  on  the  Tarnopol — 
Lemberg  railway,  where  the  Russians  stormed  three  more  lines  of 
German  trenches,  and  forced  the  enemy  back  over  the  Little  Strypa. 
6,300  prisoners,  with  21  guns,  were  taken  in  this  sector  of  the  battle¬ 
field,  while  further  prisoners  were  captured  south  of  Brzezany,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  captures  in  the  two-day  battle  up  to  300  officers, 
18,000  men,  29  guns,  and  33  machine-guns.  This  was  a  good  start, 
and  if  it  left  Brzezany  in  German  hands,  it  had  the  effect  of  diverting 
German  reserves  to  the  north  of  the  Dniester,  and  in  this  way 
facilitating  General  Korniloff's  offensive  movement  a  few  days  later 
on  the  south  side  of  that  river. 

After  this  two-day  battle,  in  which  the  Russians  were  reported  in 
a  Vienna  communique  to  have  deployed  twenty  divisions  of  troops, 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  fighting  till  Friday,  July  6th,  when  the  battle 
was  renewed  with  great  violence.  General  Gutor  attacking  along  a 
thirty-mile  line  extending  from  Zoborow  to  the  south  of  Brzezany. 
West  of  Koniuchy  the  battle  was  particularly  stubborn,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  day  the  Russians  were  left  in  possession  of  the  heights 
north-west  of  Presowce  and  east  of  Hodow,  as  well  as  of  a  group  of 
villages  between  those  two  places.  Elsewhere  no  advantage  was 
gained,  and  when  General  Gutor  drew  off  his  troops  on  the  evening 
of  the  6th  the  Brzezany  brfdge-head  was  still  in  German  possession. 

While  General  Gutor  was  fighting  this  indecisive  battle  north  of 
the  Dniester,  General  Korniloff  set  the  8th  Russian  Army  in  motion 
along  the  line  of  the  Bystrzyca  from  its  mouth  on  the  Dniester  to  its 
source  on  the  north-eastern  slopes  of  the  Waldgebirge  range  of  the 
Carpathians.  On  July  6th  the  right  corps  of  the  army  under  General 
Tcheremisoff’s  command,  operating  north  of  Stanislau,  crossed  the 
Bystrzyca,  and  pressing  back  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians  occupied 
its  defences  on  the  line  Jajnnica — Pasieczna.  On  the  same  day, 
south  of  Bohorodzany,  Korniloff’s  left  wing,  moving  north  and  south 
of  the  road  to  Dolina,  occupied  the  village  o'f  Dzwiniacs.  Next  day 
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the  8th  Army  deployed  all  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bystrzyca,  and 
on  Sunday,  July  8th,  Tcheremisoff’s  troops  stormed  the  Austrian 
entrenchments  west  and  north-west  of  Stanislau,’  and  captured  the 
town  of  Jezupol,  overlooking  the  Dniester  ten  miles  below  Halicz, 
along  with  a  group  of  villages,  of  which  Ciezow  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  strongly  fortified.  The  Austrians  were  badly  beaten, 
and  retreated  rapidly  towards  the  wooded  heights  of  Czamy  Las, 
and  across  the  Lukva  river,  which  was  eight  miles  behind  the 
position  occupied  in  the  morning.  Komiloff  sent  out  his  cavalry  in 
pursuit,  and  they  reached  the  Lukva  valley  in  the  evening.  As  a 
result  of  Tcheremisoff’s  successful  attack  on  this  day,  130  officers 
and  7,000  men  were  taken  prisoners,  while  48  guns  fell  into  Eussian 
hands. 

On  the  tollowing  day,  July  9th,  the  first  instalment  of  German 
reinforcements  arrived  to  support  the  Austrians,  who  rallied  west  ot 
the  Lukva  river,  and  turned  on  the  Kussians,  hoping  to  stop  their 
advance  by  counter-attacks,  but  flushed  with  their  previous  day’s 
victory  Tcheremisoff’s  men  pushed  them  back,  and  captured  1,000 
prisoners,  with  a  quantity  of  war  material,  which  the  Austrians  left 
behind  in  their  retreat.  Next  day  Tcheremisoff  entered  Halicz,  and 
sent  a  brigade  across  the  Dniester  to  secure  possession  of  the  bridge¬ 
head.  Continuing  his  advance  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  on 
the  same  day  his  troops  reached  the  Lomnica,  and  occupied  the 
villages  of  Bludniki  and  Babin  on  the  left  bank.  By  the  night  of 
July  10th  the  whole  line  of  the  Lomnica  had  been  secured,  from  its 
mouth  down  to  Dobrovlany,  two  miles  south-west  of  Kalusz,  which 
was  the  Austrian  general  headquarters.  On  the  same  day  Korniloff’s 
left  wing,  advancing  on  the  Bohorodzany — Solotvina  front,  reached 
the  line  of  the  upper  Lukva.  This  was  another  successful 
day  for  the  Eussians.  In  three  days’  fighting  they  had  captured 
more  than  150  officers  and  10,000  men,  with  80  guns  and  a  quantity 
of  machine-guns  and  war  booty. 

The  battle  now  entered  on  a  new  phase.  General  Brussiloff  had 
shown  his  hand,  and  was  clearly  aiming  to  reach  the  Stryj  valley  in 
order  to  intercept  the  railway  communications  of  Prince  Leopold  of 
Bavaria  through  Lemberg  with  Hungary.  It  was  necessary,  if 
possible,  to  stop  this  movement  at  all  cost,  and  German  reinforce¬ 
ments,  which  always  seem  to  be*available  for  an  emergency,  were 
hurried  up  to  the  Lomnica.  Where  they  came  from,  whether  from 
other  parts  of  the  Eastern  front,  or  from  strategical  reserves,  and  in 
what  strength,  we  do  not  know;  but  they  were  sufficient  for  the 
moment  to  check  Komiloff ’s  advance,  and  compel  him  to  fight  a 
general  battle  for  possession  of  the  Lomnica  valley. 

General  Komiloff  meanwhile  succeeded,  after  a  stubborn  fight,  in 
occupying  Kalusz,  two  miles  north  of  the  Lomnica,  on  July  11th, 
but  the  advance  of  his  left  wing  towards  Dolina  was  strongly  opposed, 
and  its  progress  was  slow.  On  the  12th  a  German  force  debouching 
from  Ugurtsthal,  a  village  on  the  Sivka  tributary  of  the  Dniester, 
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attempted  to  reoccupy  Kalusz,  but  was  defeated,  and  the  Russians 
cleared  the  heights  on  the  north-east  of  the  town.  On  the  same  day 
they  occupied  the  village  of  Studzianka  on  the  left  bank  oi  the 
Lomnica,  while  higher  up  the  river  they  reached  the  line  Landstreu — 
Ldziana — Krasna  on  the  right  bank,  and  captured  the  passage  of 
the  river  at  Perehinsko,  on  the  road  from  Jasien  to  Dolina.  On  the 
13th  and  14th  the  enemy’s  counter-attacks  developed  with  greater 
force,  fresh  attempts  being  made  to  recapture  Kalusz,  and  drive  the 
Russians  back  on  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Lomnica.  On  the  15th 
the  Russians  with  some  difficulty  held  on  to  Kalusz,  but  on  Monday, 
July  16th,  the  enemy’s  concentration  was  found  to  be  too  strong, 
and  the  town  was  abandoned,  while  elsewhere  the  Russians  withdrew 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Lomnica,  where  they  took  up  defensive 
positions  covering  the  passages  over  the  river,  and  here  we  must  leave 
thern  till  next  month. 

What  may  be  the  ultimate  results  of  the  Russian  offensive  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  for  the  strength  of  the  opposing  forces,  and  the 
intentions  of  the  Commanders,  are  unknown  quantities,  and  we  can 
only  draw  conclusions  from  the  movements  made,  and  from  the  facts 
recorded.  As  matters,  however,  already  stand  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  sketch  drawn  for  this  article  that  General  Korniloff  has  pushed 
a  salient  into  the  enemy’s  front  on  a  base  of  about  30  miles,  and  to 
a  depth  of  12  to  14.  The  actual  territorial  gain  is  neither  large  nor 
important,  but  the  strategical  gain  is  considerable.  By  capturing 
the  bridge-head  at  Halicz  Komilofi  has  cut  the  railway  between 
Bothmer  at  Brzezany  and  the  3rd  Army' at  Kalusz,  and  prevented 
communication  except  by  a  circuitous  route,  which  is  prohibitive  of 
tactical  co-operation.  If  the  enemy’s  counter-attacks  succeed  in 
driving  the  8th  Army  back  to  the  Bystrzyca  the  Russians  will  not 
have  much  to  show  for  their  tactical  successes  in  the  first  days  of 
the  offensive,  but  supposing  Korniloff  defeats  the  Austrians  on  the 
Lomnica,  and  reaches,  or  even  threatens  to  reach,  Stryj,  Bothmer 
will  have  no  alternative  left  but  to  fall  back  on  Lemberg  to  save  his 
communications  with  Hungary.  The  future  will  depend  on  the 
tactical  results  of  the  next  few  days,  and  these  will  be  known  before 
this  article  appears  in  print. 

The  larger  question  which  arises  out  of  the  new  Russian  offensive 
is  why  General  Brussihff  chose  Galicia  for  his  point  of  attack.  He 
doubtless  had  predilections  in  favour  of  a  locality  which  was  the 
scene  of  his  triumph  over  General  Auffenberg  in  the  autumn  of  1914, 
and  of  his  brilliant  campaign  in  the  summer  of  1916;  but  other 
reasons  than  personal  predilections  must  have  influenced  his  decision 
to  resume  the  offensive  where  circumstances  compelled  him  to 
abandon  it  last  year.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  attacking  the  enemy 
at  what  is  admittedly  the  weakest  point  in  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
front,  and  where  the  defence  is  mainly  entrusted  to  Austrian  troops. 
The  Hungarians  have  always  been  apprehensive  of  a  Russian  invasion 
aci’oss  the  Carpathians,  and  by  adding  to  their  apprehensions 
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Brussiloff’s  new  offensive  will  have  the  effect  of  diverting  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  from  other  localities  for  the  defence  of  their 
Galician  frontier.  Then  will  General  Dragomiroff,  if  he  is  still  in 
command  of  the  northern  group  of  Kussian  armies,  get  his  chance 
to  expel  the  Germans  from  Courland,  while  General  Shcherbatcheff 
is  engaged  in  restoring  Wallachia  to  the  Roumanians.  The  presence 
of  a  large  Russian  force  interposed  in  the  centre  of  the  front  between 
the  strategical  flanks  will  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  advantage  of 
interior  lines,  and  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  lateral  inter¬ 
communication  between  the  various  sections  of  the  line  occupied. 

As  this  article  is  going  to  Press  some  disquieting  news  has 
reached  London  of  an  emeute  in  Petrograd,  and,  what  is  worse,  of 
insubordination  among  the  Russian  troops  at  the  front,  certain  regi¬ 
ments  in  North-Eastern  Galicia  having  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of 
their  officers.  Aware  of  the  disaffection  in  the  Army,  Prince  Leopold 
of  Bavaria  ordered  an  offensive  movement  to  be  undertaken  along 
the  Zloczow — ^Tarnopol  railway,  with  a  view  to  the  occupation  of  the 
latter  town,  and  according  to  the  latest  reports  this  movement  is 
developing  owing  to  the  refusal  of  some  of  the  Russian  troops  to  fight. 
South  of  the  Dniester  one  of  General  Komiloff’s  regiments  also  with¬ 
drew  from  a'  position  south  of  Novica,  which  it  had  been  ordered  to 
hold,  but  so  far  the  mutiny  has  not  spread  among  Korniloff’s  troops, 
and  i\I.  Kerensky,  who  is  reported  to  have  restored  order  in  Petrograd, 
has  left  for  the  front,  where  he  may  be  expected  on  arrival  to  take 
strong  punitive  measures  in  order  to  stamp  out  the  mutiny.  He  has 
the  full  support  of  the  Council  of  Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’  Delegates 
as  well  as  the  confidence  of  General  Brussiloff,  who  was  the  first 
Russian  General  to  place  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Revolution,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  douHl  the  ability  of  the  Minister  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  acting  together  to  restore  order  in  the  Army  as  it 
has  already  been  restored  in  the  capital.  The  Maximalists,  who  have 
caused  the  trouble,  are  only  an  insignificant  section  of  the  Russian 
Socialist  Party,  and  owe  such  strength  as  they  possess  to  their 
treacherous  connection  with  agents  of  the  German  Government. 

The  British  Front. 

After  the  capture  of  Messines  ridge,  and  the  subsequent  operations 
which  were  rendered  necessary  to  complete  the  straightening  out 
of  the  Ypres  salient,  there  was  a  lull  on  the  British  front,  and  a 
change  in  the  general  plan  of  campaign  took  place.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  successful  attempt,  which  will  be  presently  discussed,  of 
the  1st  Army  to  draw  its  grip  closer  round  Lens,  there  has  been  very 
little  fighting,  either  north  or  south  of  the  Scarpe,  during  the  past 
month,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  agreed  policy  of  both  the  British  and 
French  Commanders-in-Chief  to  let  the  Hindenburg  line  alone  till  re¬ 
inforcements  have  arrived  in  sufficient  strength  from  America  to  enable 
fresh  offensive  movements  to  be  undertaken  with  the  certainty  of 
success.  This  does  not  mean  the  abandonment  of  offensive  operations 
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by  the  British  Army,  but  only  their  transfer  from  France  to  Flanders, 
where  military  interest  is  at  present  focussed. 

The  attack  on  Lens  during  the  last  week  in  June  deserves  some¬ 
thing  more  than  passing  notice,  for  the  capture  of  the  town  is  im¬ 
portant  for  strategical,  tactical,  and  economic  reasons.  The  roads 
from  all  the  large  neighbouring  towns,  Lille,  Bethune,  Arras,  and 
Douai,  converge  on  Lens,  and  its  occupation  is  an  antecedent  neces¬ 
sity  before  operations  can  be  undertaken  to  reconquer  Lille,  Lens, 
moreover,  is  a  northern  outpost  of  Hindenburg’s  line,  and  as  long  as 
it  remains  in  possession  of  the  enemy  the  Mericourt — Oppy  “  switch,’’ 
or  whatever  name  may  be  given  to  it,  cannot  be  turned  from  its  right 
flank,  which  is  the  weaker  one  of  the  two,  and  the  most  exposed  to 
attack.  In  spite  of  these  considerations.  General  Horne  has  been 
looking  down  on  Lens  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Vimy  ridge  for 
more  than  three  months  without  daring  to  enter  it.  After  clearing 
the  ridge  on  April  9th  the  Canadians  wished  to  take  the  town  by  a 
coup  de  main,  but  they  were  wisely  restrained,  for  the  place  is  packed 
with  machine-guns,  and  if  they  had  attempted  to  rush  it  they  would 
doubtless  have  succeeded,  but  at  a  cost  which  would  have  been 
greater  than  the  victory  would  have  been  worth.  If  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
was  willing  to  demolish  the  town  by  artillery  bombardment  the 
case  would  be  altered,  but  short  of  this  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  proceed  by  the  slow  process  of  sapping  and  mining,  till  our 
troops  have  worked  their  way  step  by  step  into  the  streets.  The 
disinclination  to  resort  to  bombardment  is  sentimental  rather  than 
practical,  as  the  Germans  will  lay  the  town  in  ruins  before  they 
finally  evacuate  it,  but  we  are  fighting  with  Allies  in  their  own 
country,  and  sentiment  is  a  factor  of  the  situation  which  cannot 
be  wholly  ignored. 

In  order  to  push  his  investing  cordon  closer  to  Lens  on  the  south¬ 
west  and  south  of  the  town.  General  Home  on  June  26th  ordered  an 
attack  to  be  made  on  the  German  positions  astride  of  the  Souchez 
brook  along  a  front  of  two  miles  extending  from  the  Bois  de  Lievin 
to  the  south  of  the  village  of  La  Culotte.  The  attack  was  successful; 
La  Culotte  was  captured,  and  the  British  line  advanced  to  the  depth 
of  1,000  yards.  On  the  28th  the  attack  extended  further  south,  when 
the  Canadians  fought  their  way  into  Avion,  a  mining  suburb  of  Lens. 
On  the  night  of  the  same  date  one  of  Horne’s  divisions,  composed  of 
English  troops  from  the  Eastern,  Midland,  and  Northern  counties, 
stormed  a  whole  line  of  enemy  trenches  south  and  west  of  Oppy. 
The  movement  was  not  followed  up,  and  though  there  have  been 
continuous  trench  raids,  which  are  a  special  feature  of  British  tactics, 
all  along  the  line,  no  attack  on  an  extended  scale  to  break  into  the 
enemy’s  lines  has  been  attempted  since  General  Plumer’s  successful 
battle  on  June  7th, 

On  June  21st  Sir  Douglas  Haig  announced  in  his  evening  bulletin 
that  an  enemy’s  raid  had  been  repulsed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lombartzyde,  and  this  was  the  first  published  official  intimation  that 
British  troops  were  on  the  Belgian  coast.  Up  to  the  month  of  June 
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a  division  of  the  French  Army  held  the  front  from  the  left  of  the 
Belgian  line  at  Nieuport  down  to  the  coast,  and  it  will  be  within 
recollection  that  when  General  Beseler  tried  to  reach  Nieuport  in 
1914  by  advancing  along  the  dunes  he  was  thrown  back  by  the  French 
marines  with  the  assistance  of  the  enfilade  fire  of  the  guns  on  British 
monitors.  Beselef  advanced  without  heavy  artillery,  and  found  the 
French  “  seventy-fives  ”  too  much  for  him.  After  this  successful 
defence  of  Nieuport  it  was  always  the  wish  of  our  Allies  to  keep  their 
hold  on  the  coast  line,  but  when  Sir  Douglas  Haig  proposed  to  relieve 
the  French  of  this  part  of  thb  front  General  P^tain  willingly 
acquiesced  in  a  proposal  which  placed  another  division  at  his 
disposal.  Many  changes  in  the  disposition  of  British  troops  took 
place  during  June,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  sketch,  the  new  portion  of  the  front  occupied  is  nearly  two  miles 
long,  and  about  1,000  yards  from  the  Yser  Canal.  The  position  was 
not  an  enviable  one,  for  the  trenches  are  dug  into  the  dunes,  and 
owing  to  the  light  nature  of  the  sandy  soil  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy’s  howitzers  whenever  he  chose  to  concentrate  a  suflBcient 
force  of  artillery  to  demolish  them.  The  dunes  extend  for  about  half 
a  mile  or  more  from  the  coast,  when  the  ground  gets  firmer  till  the 
inundations  are  reached  south-east  of  Nieuport. 

It  was  here  that  our  troops  experienced  a  disagreeable  little  set¬ 
back — the  first  for  a  long  while — on  Tuesday,  July  10th.  The  front 
trenches  between  Lombartzyde  and  the  sea  were  held  by  two  bat¬ 
talions,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  King’s  Eoyal  Kifles  and  the 
other  to  the  Northamptonshire  Eegiment,  the  former  battalion  being 
on  the  left.  Whether  these  battalions  were  Eegulars,  New  Army,  or 
Territorials  we  have  not  been  told,  nor  do  we  know  what  corps  and 
array  they  belonged  to,  or  who  was  the  Brigadier-General  in  charge 
of  this  sector  of  the  defences,  but  what  happened  was  this  : — After  an 
intense  bombardment,  which  lasted  all  day,  and  was  carried  out  by  a 
number  of  massed  batteries  of  5*9-inch  howitzers,  the  dune  defences 
were  levelled,  and  the  bridges  over  the  Yser  river  destroyed.  Left  with¬ 
out  any  protection  where  they  stood,  and  with  their  communication  cut 
behind  them,  our  men  were  caught  in  a  trap,  and  when  the  German 
Marines  were  let  loose  on  them  in  overpowering  numbers  they  were 
nearly  all  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  A  few  escaped  across  the 
river,  but  only  a  few,  as  the  Germans  claimed  to  have  captured  1,250 
men,  and  the  two  battalions  together  could  not  have  mustered  more 
than  2,000.  The  men  fought  with  fine  courage,  but  under  the 
circumstances  described  they  never  had  a  chance.  The  North¬ 
amptonshire  men  on  the  right  were  fortunately  able  to  check  the 
German  advance  south  of  Lombartzyde,  and  Nieuport  was  saved; 
but  on  the  left  of  the  line  attacked  the  Germans  reached  the  river 
on  a  front  of  1,400  yards,  and  are  now  entrenched  on  the  right  bank. 
The  sketch  shows  the  extent  of  ground  gained  by  the  enemy. 

What  the  Germans  did  on  July  10th  our  troops  have  done  over 
and  over  again  on  the  Somme  and  elsewhere.  They  first  of  all 
shattered  the  defences  with  a  concentration  of  heavy  guns,  and  then 
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put  a  barrage  of  fire  between  the  defenders  and  their  supports. 
Reinforcements  could  not  reach  the  beleaguered  men,  who  on  this 
day  for  some  unexplained  reason  got  no  help  from  the  Navy.  The 
Germans  in  their  communique  of  July  12th  magnified  the  operation 
into  a  “great  and  magnificent  victory,”  but  this  was,  of  course,  an 
exaggeration.  The  episode,  for  it  was  nothing  more,  had  no 
strategical  significance,  and  will  soon  be  forgotten  in  the  larger 
operations  v/hich  are  impending.  We  are  up  against  a  wary  enemy, 
who  is  quick  to  detect  weak  spots  in  our  line,  and  is  ever  ready  to 
pounce  when  he  sees  a  chance  of  a  local  success. 


The  Defence  of  London. 

The  air  raid  on  July  7th,  following  so  closely  on  the  previous  raid 
on  June  13th,  reminded  us  that  London  has  now  come  into  the  war 
area,  and  that  its  defence  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  As  long 
as  air  attacks  partook  of  the  nature  of  spasmodic  and' unorganised 
raids  the  people  of  London  made  no  claim  for  defence.  As  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  they  were  willing  to  incur  the  risks  of  being 
undefended.  When,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  organised 
raids  were  being  undertaken  with  the  set  purpose  of  destroying 
London  by  piecemeal  bombardments  the  case  was  altered,  and  the 
question  of  London’s  defence  became  one  of  strategical  concern. 

Besides  being  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  London  is  the  primary 
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base  for  military  operations  in  all  theatres  of  war,  and  the  security 
of  the  base  must  be  a  first  consideration  with  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  In  defending  the  attitude  of 
the  War  Cabinet  towards  the  air  defence  of  Londop,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  said  we  must  think  of  “  our  soldiers  first,  and  ourselves  after¬ 
wards.”  This,  of  course,  is  true,  but  it  does  not  settle  the  msi^r. 
Unless  there  is  moral  and  material  security  at  home,  the  efforts  of 
our  soldiers  in  the  field  will  be  paralysed.  A  secure  base  is  the  first 
postulate  of  victory. 

During  the  discussion  which  followed  the  air  raid  on  July  7th  it 
was  suggested  by  some  that  a  civilian’s  life  is  of  less  value  in  time 
of  war  than  a  soldier’s,  and  that  on  this  account  effort  should  be 
concentrated  on  the  armies  in  the  field  without  consideration  lor 
security  at  home.  This  was  not  the  view  of  Mr.  Pitt  when  he  was 
responsible  for  the  government  of  the  country  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  for  the  word  “security  ”  was  never  off  his  bps,  and  if  Mr.  Pitt 
was  right  then  his  successors  would  be  still  more  right  now  to  give 
our  armies  in  the  field  a  secure  base  of  operations.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  when  whole  nations  are  at  war,  as  is  the  case  to-day, 
the  lives  of  non-combatants  of  both  sexes  working  at  home  are  as 
valuable  as  these  of  soldiers  fighting  in  the  field.  We  want  them 
all,  and  they  must  be  protected,  not  for  sentimental,  but  for  military 
reasons.  How  to  do  this  must  be  left  to  the  Government  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  On  July  7th,  whether  the  air  defences 
were  inadequate  or  misused,  they  were  ineffective,  and  the  German 
airmen  won  a  victory  which  they  will  make  use  of  to  win  others 
unless  we  take  steps  to  prevent  them. 

The  French  Front. 

The  French  front  on  the  south  i)f  the  Hindenburg  hne  between 
the  Aisne  and  the  Ailette,  and  the  Vesle  and  Suippe,  has  been  the 
scene  of  continuous  fighting  during  the  past  month,  the  Germans  as 
a  rule  attacking,  while  the  French  are  content  for  the  present  to 
defend  and  consolidate  the  positions  which  they  occupy. 

The  main  French  position  north  of  the  Aisne  extends  along  the 
Chemin  des  Dames,  which  is  a  high  ridgeway,  or  hog’s  back,  running 
nearly  due  east  and  west  for  some  eighteen  miles  or  more  midway 
between  the  Aisne.  and  the  Ailette  rivers.  The  village  of  Chevreux 
marks  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  ridgeway,  which  extends  to  the 
west  as  far  as  the  high  ground  north  of  Laffaux  Mill  at  the  south 
end  of  a  plateau  running  north  and  south,  and  immediately  east  of 
the  villages  of  Vauxaillon  and  Laffaux.  The  plateau  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Mont  des  Singes,  which  overlooks  the  defile 
traversed  by  the  Soissons — Laon  railway  before  it  debouches  into 
the  Ailette  valley.  North  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames  the  Ailette 
river,  rising  near  Corbeny,  flows  nearly  parallel  to  the  Aisne  till  it 
joins  the  Oi^  a  few  miles  below  the  ruined  town  of  Chauny.  The 
French  position  along  the  Chemin  des  Dames  is  tactically 
strong,  especially  at  the  flanks,  which  rest  on  the  Craonne  or,  as 
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it  is  now  called,  California  plateau  on  the  right,  and  the  Laffaux  Mill 
hill  on  the  left.  At  Chevreux  the  French  front  descends  into  the 
open  ground  south-west  of  Juvincourt,  skirts  the  village  of  Ville- 
aux-Bois,  and  reaches  the  Aisne  at  Berry-au-Bac,  whence  it  follows 
the  course  of  the  Aisne — Marne  Canal  till  it  arrives  at  the  outer 
line-df  the  Reims  forts  between  Brimont  and  Nogent  I’Abesse,  where 
the  Germans  established  themselves  in  September.  1914.  The  line 
then  runs  due  south  to  Primay  on  the  Vesle,  and  from  there  extends 
in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  Suippe,  which  it  crosses  near  the 
village  of  Auberive.  Immediately  north  of  the  Prunay — Auberive 
road  is  the  group  of  heights  known  as  the  Moronvillers  Massif, 
which  stretch  over  some  four  miles  of  country  from  Mont  Teton  on 
the  right  to  Mont  Cornillet  on  the  left.  The  southern  slopes  of  this 
Massif  are  in  French  possession,  and  their  troops  are  entrenched  on 
the  summit,  the  northern  slopes  being  still  occupied  by  the  Germans. 
If  the  French  can  conquer  the  whole  of  the  Massif,  and  descend  into 
the  Vouziers — Reims  road,  they  will  turn  the  German  positions  on 
the  line  Brimont — Nogent  I’Abesse,  force  the  enemy  to  retire  behind 
the  Aisne,  and  open  the  road  from  Reims  to  Laon. 

For  the  moment  the  Germans  are  more  apprehensive  about  the 
Chemin  des  Dames  than  the  Moronvillers  Massif,  and  have  been 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  drive  the  French  back  into  the  Aisne 
valley.  On  June  20th  a  determined  attempt  was  made  to  capture 
the  Vauxaillon  plateau,  when,  after  the  usual  bombardment,  a 
division  taken  from  the  Russian  front,  and  led  by  picked  bodies  of 
“shock  troops  ”  (Stosstriippen),  penetrated  the  French  trenches  south 
of  Mont  des  Singes,  and  in  the  first  rush  of  the  attack  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  foothold  on  the  plateau.  Their  success  was,  however,  short 
hved,  for  early  on  the  following  morning  a  vigorous  French  counter¬ 
attack  gave  our  Allies  back  the  lost  ground,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  salient,  and  this  was  recovered  on  a  later  date.  On  the 
night  of  the  21st  the  artillery  bombardment  extended  east¬ 
wards,  and  on  the  22ad  “  a  series  of  very  violent  attacks  ’  ’  were 
launched  by  the  Germans  over  a  front  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Bois  de  la  Roy^re  to  the  Epine  de  Chevregny.  The  attack  failed  to 
get  home  except  in  the  centre,  where  after  a  severe  struggle  the 
Germans  succeeded  in  thrusting  a  small  salient  into  the  French  front. 
Then  there  was  a  lull  in  the  fighting  till  June  25th,  when  the  battle 
was  renewed,  and  this  time  it  was  the  turn  of  the  French  to  attack. 
By  a  clever  coup  de  main  they  seized  the  “  Dragon’s  Cave,”  a 
tactical  position  of  some  value  north-west  of  Hurtebise  Farm,  and 
overlooking  the  Foret  de  Vauclere. 

With  a  persistence^  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  the  German  Com¬ 
mander  collected  his  men  for  another  general  attack,  which  he 
launched  on  the  evening  of  July  3rd  along  a  front  of  eleven  miles, 
from  the  north  of  Jouy  to  the  California  plateau.  The  attack  was 
made  with  five  divisions,  and  ended  in  a  complete  French  victory. 

After  this  defeat  the  Germans  ceased  their  counter-attacks 
till  the  early  morning  of  Sunday,  July  8th,  when  they  made 
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another  attempt  to  get  a  footing  on  the  ridgeway  south  of 
Filain.  According  to  the  French  report,  twelve  German  bat¬ 
talions  were  used,  and  suffered  heavy  loss  without  gaining  any 
ground.  As  a  result  of  a  month’s  fighting  the  French  hold  on  the 
Chemin  des  Dames  is  stronger  than  it  was  a  month  ago.  The 
Germans  appear  to  be  repeating  their  Verdun  tactics,  and  with  similar 
results.  General  P6tain  has  secured  a  commanding  position,  which 
menaces  the  left  flank  of  the  Hindenburg  line,  and  he  means  to  hold 
on  to  it  till  American  reinforcements  enable  him  to  resume  the 
offensivd^ 

On  Saturday,  July  14th,  the  French  Commander  in  Champagne 
decided  to  mark  the  occasion  of  the  National  Fete  day  by  attacking 
the  German  positions  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Mont  Teton  and 
Mont  Haut,  which  form  the  right  and  left  flanking  bastions  of  the 
Moronvillers  Massif.  The  attack  was  admirably  planned,  and  carried 
out  with  the  traditional  French  elan.  The  objective  was  limited  to 
the  seizure  of  two  sets  of  trenches,  and  these  were  both  stormed 
and  held  against  the  German  counter-attacks,  which  were  imme¬ 
diately  launched  and  repeated  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  but  on  all 
occasions  without  compeDing  our  Allies  to  surrender  any  of  the 
ground  conquered.  This  is  another  step,  though  not  a  very  long  one, 
on  the  road  to  Laon.  According  to  their  custom,  the  Germans  replied 
to  this  set-back  on  their  side  by  sending  1,600  shells  into  the  town 
of  Reims. 

Failing  to  make  any  impression  on  the  French  positions  on  the 
Chemin  des  Dames,  the  Germans  turned  their  attention  once  more 
to  the  Meuse,  and  on  June  28th  they  captured  by  a  surprise  attack 
the  front  line  of  French  trenches  west  of  Hill  304  on  both  sides  of  the 
Malancourt — Esnes  road.  Next  day  the  French  recovered  some  of  the 
lost  ground,  but  they  had  considerable  trouble  to  repel  another 
German  attack,  delivered  this  time  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Hill  304. 
On  this  day  the  Germans,  attacking  over  a  front  of  IJ  miles,  gained 
a  footing  on  the  western  slopes  of  Mort  Homme.  Biding  their  time, 
the  French  organised  a  carefully  prepared  counter-attack,  which  was 
delivered  on  July  17th,  and  was  wholly  successful,  for  not  only  did 
our  Allies  recover  all  the  ground  lost  on  June  28th  and  29th,  but  they 
pushed  their  way  into  the  German  lines  along  a  front  of  nearly  3,000 
yards  on  both  sides  of  the  Malancourt — Esnes  road,  and  by  a  brilliant 
piece  of  tactical  work  captured  the  first  and  second  lines  of  German 
trenches  to  the  depth  of  over  a  thousand  yards. 

In  a  conversation  with  M.  Painlevd  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Minister 
assured  the  writer  that  there  was  complete  agreement  (accord  reci- 
proque)  between  the  French  and  British  Commanders-in-Chief  in 
regard  to  strategical  plans.  Of  the  nature  of  those  plans  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  M.  Painlevd  gave  no  indication,  but  the  events  of  the 
past  month  speak  for  themselves.  After  the  ordeal  of  Verdun  last 
year,  and  the  tremendous  efforts  which  the  French  have  made  this 
summer  to  obtain  and  maintain  a  firm  footing  on  the  Chemin  des 
Dames,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  husband  their  man  power  till 
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American  troops  come  to  their  assistance.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  French  are  holding  up  the  Germans  along  a  front  which 
cannot  be  much  less  than  three  times  the  length  of  the  British  front, 
and  though  it  may  be  the  case  that  the  number  of  German  divisions 
concentrated  against  our  armies  is  nearly  equal  to  the  number  con¬ 
fronting  the  French,  none  the  less  must  our  Allies  keep  their  trenches 
manned  from  the  Oise  to  Belfort,  and  have  reserve  troops  in  readiness 
for  any  emergency  which  may  arise.  For  the  present  we  must  not 
expect  General  P6tain  to  do  more  than  stand  on  the  defensive,  and 
prevent  any  further  inroads  being  made  on  French  territory.  Time  is 
on  his  side.  “There  is  one  qualification  for  victory,  which  is  more 
important  than  any  other,”  said  General  de  Castelnau  a  month  ago 
to  the  writer,  ”  and  that  is  patience.  Given  this  and  victory  is 
assured,  but  there  is  no  short  cut  to  it.” 

Recent  experience  has  impressed  the  truth  of  these  words  on  British 
as  well  as  French  Commanders.  In  his  illuminating  speech  in  the 
French  Chamber,  on  July  7th,  M.  Painlevd  came  to  close  quarters  with 
the  question  of  military  policy.  It  is  now  publicly  known  that  the 
French  victory  in  the  middle  of  last  April  was  purchased  at  a  price 
which  was  too  high.  After  the  German  retreat  from  the  Somme 
optimism  prevailed  over  prudence.  Leaders  were  carried  away  by  the 
spirit  of  elan  which  animated  their  followers.  The  restraint  which  is 
necessary,  particularly  in  the  hour  of  victory,  was  withdrawn,  and  at 
least  two  French  divisions  were  the  victims  of  rash  leadership  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Berry-au-Bac.  ‘‘We  must  have  done  with  these 
bold  plans,”  said  M.  Painleve  to  the  Deputies,  “the  grandiose  con¬ 
ception  of  which  but  thinly  cloaks  emptiness  and  lack  of  preparation. 
We  must  have  a  rational  and  positive  war  poUcy  inspired  by  prudence, 
which  shall  not  exclude  energy,  but  which  shall  not  demand  the 
impossible  from  the  human  body.  ’  ’  These  were  weighty  words,  which 
all  Commanders,  British  and  French  alike,  would  do  well  to  take  to 
heart,  remembering  always  that  brave  soldiers  are  ever  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  lives,  but  not  to  waste  them. 
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